




















Lonpon, March 1, 1894. 
The nation stands at this moment amid 
the awe and suspense of a great crisis. 
The month just gone has forced upon 
public attention two questions of commanding 
moment. One is constitutional, the other is personal ; 
yet, grave as is the constitutional issue, the personal 
stirs the deeper concern. The conflict between Lords 
and Commons seems to mark no such turning-point 
in British history as does the retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone. There can be no doubt now that the 
great wrench is at hand. What was denounced as 
incredible a month ago has come to be accepted as 
inevitable. Men are sadly preparing to adjust their 
plans and perspective to the altered situation. The 
question of the succession is one that must be faced, 
and in the eager discussion which it everywhere 
some anodyne is found for the sorrow of 
imminent bereavement. The air is full of all manner 
of rumours. But amid all the diversity of conjecture 
and suggestion, the main current of popular choice 
sets unmistakably in one direction. Whatever be the 


Mr, Gladstone 
, —and after. 


raises, 


provisional arrangements, Lord Rosebery is clearly 
marked out as the eventual and inevitable successor. 
It is a strange irony of fate which calls 
a Peer to lead the Liberal Party at the 
very moment when that Party is nerving 
itself for what it would like to 
conflict with the Peers. 
the cynicism of the situation in which the past 
month has set the Upper House. The Lords have 
been cruelly disillusioned. In throwing out the 


The Lords 
disillusioned. 


consider a final 
It is of a piece with 


Home Rule Bill last year they knew they had behind 
them the majority of the representatives of England 
in the Lower House. 


By that fact they felt embold- 
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ened to despise the mandate of “the Celtic fringe.” 
They found themselves, as they imagined, rewarded 
for their courage. When thev had destroyed the 
Bill, there was scarcely a whispe: of popular agitation. 
Bv ‘heir own side they were lauded to the skies as 
the very saviours of the Empire. They were held 
up as models of patriotism and public virtue. The 
Commons was correspondingly disparaged and vilified. 
The Lords were told that they were the truly repre- 
sentative Chamber: by some inscrutable process they 
had a better right to speak for the nation than the 
spokesmen whom the nation itself had chosen. The 
Peers would not have been mortal had they remained 
by such Their 
They began to believe what was told 
No longer a Chamber 


unmoved overflowing adulation. 
spirits rose. 
them so eloquently and so oft. 
inwardly conscious of existing only on sufferance, they 
began to consider themselves a real and not a nominal 
branch of the Legislature. Forgetting that a non- 
elective House is an anomaly and an anachronism in 
a democratic State, they showed signs of supposing 
that they were empowered, trusted, honoured by the 
nation not less, perhaps more, than was the other 
House, They defied the Commons once and again. 
And still no harm came to them. 
heavily, and they mistook his heavy breathing 
for a murmur of approval. So they took a step 
further. But that was just one step too far. 
Semblances gave out. Realities asserted themselves. 
The dream of the Peers was over. They found they 
were living in a democracy after all. Not they, the 
stately and heroic saviours of Empire, but the 
Commons—the noisy, vulgar, Irish-led Commons— 
represented the will and the power of the nation. 
The Lower House was supreme. The Upper House 
was compelled, however reluctantly, to submit. 


Demos slumbered 
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What the Lhe quarrel between the Houses during 
Peers tried February ran this course :—On the Ist 
todo. the Peers began to consider the Parish 
Councils Bill in committee. When it. left their 
hands on the 11th it had undergone extensive 
alterations. The most important of these alterations, 
being likely to afford the occasion of much later dis- 
cussion in the campaign against the Lords, may 
as well be enumerated. They form an interesting 
revelation of the inner attitude of the Lords tem- 
poral and spiritual to local self-government. 


The Peers’ amendments made parish councils optional for all 
villages having less than 509 inhabitants ; thus rendering 
adoption doubtful in more than four thousand villages. 

They took away the right of the Parish Council to hold certain 
of its meetings in the church schoolroom; thus leaving in 
a number of cases only the alternative of the public-house. 
Mr. F.C. Gould hit off the situation in his now almost 
historic Westminster cartoon. 

They required the order for compulsory sale or hire of land 
for allotments to come before Parliament; in many cases 
an all but prohibitive condition: and the cost was further 
increased by allowing compensation to be given for com- 
pulsory sale. : 

They limited the local power of adopting adoptive Acts, such 
as for establishing Free Libraries, etc. 

They necessitated the levying of a separate rate to meet the 
cost of election. 

They retained churchwardens as trustees of non-ecclesiastical 
charities, and took away the power to appoint a majority 
of trustees of such charities. 

They excluded the London Vestries from the scope of the 

sill. 

They took away from the Chairman of the Council the office 
of justice of the peace. 

They allowed only those who paid rates directly (and not in 
the rent through the landlord) to be eligible as Councillor 
or Poor Law Guardian ;.thus excluding most of the agri- 
cultural labourers. Lord Salisbury wished similarly to 
limit the voting qualification—thus disfranchising most of 
the agricultural labourers,—but was prevented by the 
opposition of the Duke of Devonshire. 

The readiness with which the Bishops generally 
supported these anti-democratic amendments has 
alled forth angry remonstrances from Radical 

Churchmen, and is certainly not likely to win 

Hodge’s vote for the Establishment. 

Employers’ Lhe House of Commons having reas- 
Liability sembled on the 12th, proceeded next 
ecm eee day to consider the Employers’ Liability, 
as amended by the Lords. ‘An amendment to 


allow the privilege of “contracting out” for three 


years to firms which had already made insurance 
agreements with their workmen was accepted by the 
Government as a compromise, but carried only by a 


majority of 2 (215—213). Earl Dudley’s clause 


permitting “contracting out” was then refused by 


219 to 197. Onthe 19th, the Bill came back to the 
Peers, and once again the Dudley clause was inserted. 
Next day the unfortunate Bill reappeared in the 
Commons. Mr. Gladstone was to have moved that 
the Lords’ amendments be “ laid aside,” and a great 
oratorical attack on the Peers was expected ; but the 
Speaker ruled the motion out of order, and the 
Premier had to content himself and disappoint his 
followers by meekly moving that the Bill be dis- 
charged. So the much-debated measure was finally 
slaughtered. So far the Peers had triumphed. Two 
out of the three great Bills of the session they had 
directly or indirectly destroyed. 
The Retreat DUt over the third they came to grief. 
of The week in which the Commons re- 
the Peers. assembled was also the week of the 
National Liberal Federation at Portsmouth. The 
chief significance of these meetings was that they 
gave voice unmistakable to the indignation roused in 
the country by the Peers’ treatment of the Parish 
Councils Bill. Ministers and delegates confirmed 
each other in the determination to bring the Upper 
House to its knees. The Liberal majority gathered 
in the Commons in full fighting form, but practically 
there was no foe for them to fight. The Peers were 
deserted by their own party in the Commons. The 
Liberal Unionists refused to forswear their democratic 
principles at the invitation of the Lords. So it was 
known before the Bill was returned to the Upper 
House almost exactly as it had arrived there three 
weeks previously, that the Peers were to ‘‘ climb 
down.” The process of climbing down was done on 
the 23rd. It was performed with great reluctance 
and with some attempts at securing a compromise. 
But, except in one or two minor matters, the Commons 
still declined to make concessions. Again returned 
to the Peers, Lord Salisbury insisted on again amend- 
ing it, raising from two hundred to three hundred the 
number of inhabitants requisite to ensure the forma- 
tion of a Council, and handing over to the Charity 
Commissioners the duty of fixing the number of 
trustees for parochial charities. To-day Mr. Glad- 
stone ended the game of battledore and shuttlecock 
by accepting these two amendments under protest, 
at the same time declaring war against the Lords. 
Whatever prestige the Peers gained by their rejec- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill they have done their 
best to destroy in their treatment of the Parish 
Councils Bill. Their best friends can only lament 
this ungracious attempt to rob the villagers of the 
rights of self-government. Especially must all who 
have hoped to see the Peers use their enormous 
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From the Westminster Budget.} “THIS IS OUR PIE.” {February 23, 1894. 
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influence in the social service of King Demos deplore 
so wilful a refusal to seize a great opportunity. It 
is to be hoped that their humiliation may prove 
to be as salutary as it is severe. The Parliamentary 
Session in which they once thought they had crowned 
themselves with eternal glory finds them at its close 
in ignominious surrender. 

Ending, Nevertheless they do not disguise their 
- (Mending, or intention of rejecting certain measures 
_ What? which the Government propose to carry 
through the Commons next session, such as, for 
example, One Man One Vote, and Welsh Disestab- 
lishment. If these threats are fulfilled, the agitation 
against the House of Lords will be kept up until the 
dissolution, when the fate of the Lords will be 
the question on which the elections will turn. The 
precise form which the question will take is being 
gradually evolved. There are some four leading 
suggestions. 
;(1.) Already an association has been formed 
for the total abolition of the House of Lords. 
The example is cited of Ontario, Manitoba, and 
British Columbia, which have all done away with 
their second: chamber. Only the other week the 
Lower House of Nova Scotia petitioned the Imperial 
Government to rid the Colony of its Second Chamber. 
The intervention is needed because the members of that 
Second Chamber, although pledged in writing to vote 
for its abolition, have violated their pledges. This 
suggests the greater difficulties of ‘‘ending” our 
Second Chamber. 

(2.) A withdrawal of the power of veto from the 
House of Lords, allowing it to retain all other func- 
tions. The veto of the Peers would go the way of 
the Royal veto. ; 

(3.) Reconstruction of the House with a restriction 
of the hereditary and increase of the elective or 
representative element. Schemes of this nature have 
been plentifully put forward, occasionally by Glad- 
stonians, oftener by Unionists. The county councils 
are often suggested as a suitable electoral college. 

(4.) The adoption of the Referendum to settle the 
fate of Bills on which the two Houses fail to agree. 
Mr. Balfour leans to this idea ; Mr. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman calls it “an outlandish invention.” Each 
gentleman may perhaps be taken to represent the 
general feeling of his party. 

Of these, the second seems to be securing increasing 
Gladstonian support, and it can plead the merits of 
simplicity and continuity. 

While the Government of the greatest 
empiré under heaven is thus in tem- 
porary chaos, the nations are struggling 
to suppress the outbreak of a coarser Anarchy. The 
campaign is of international proportions, but it 
centres for the present in Paris. Vaillant was 


The Bomb- 
throwers, 
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finally brought to the guillotine on the 5th ult. On 
the scaffold he defied the bourgeoisie and greeted the 
unseen with a cheer—for Anarchy. The long- 
threatened reprisals began a week later, when a 
bomb was burst in the crowded café of the Terminus 
Hotel, and many persons were injured. The bomb- 
thrower, Emile Henry, who was arrested on the spot, 
forms a suggestive type of the new species of public 
enemy. He is a skilled worker in wood, of the 
artistic order, and has taken the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. He is the nephew of a Marquis, the son 
of an exiled Communist of 1871, and the brother of 
an Anarchist convict. His manners are haughty, 
and with his extreme opinions he evinces a strong 
desire to be well dressed. He has also shown 
leanings to Spiritualism. His mother traces the 
Anarchism of her sons to the refusal of her sister, the 
Marquise, to help them when they were in sore dis- 
tress. The domiciliary visits of the police in several 
parts of France on the 19th were answered in Paris 
on the 20th by the explosion of another bomb, which 
caused the death of a woman. Bombs were burst 
a few days later at Lyons, Bordeaux, and Boulogne. 
Seventeen Anarchists have been expelled from 
Marseilles. Fourteen Anarchists are on trial in 
Vienna, and proclaim their assurance of the near 
victory of Anarchic principles. An Anarchist 
printing office has been raided by the police at 
Brussels, and so far away as in Cincinnati, in the 
United States, the police on arresting an Anarchist 
have found the addresses of a hundred and twenty 
accomplices. But the general conviction points to 
London as the headquarters of the movement. 

It has been stated that in acknowledg- 
eat oc ment of the freedom which Great Britain 
Anarchists. allows them, Anarchists do not intend 

to carry on in this country their murderous “ propa- 
ganda by deed,” but considerable doubt is cast on 
this statement by the tragic event in Greenwich 
Park on the 15th. A French Anarchist, Martial 
Bourdin by name, was then blown to pieces by a 
bomb which he was carrying suspiciously near to 
the great Observatory. The destruction of so re- 
nowned a scientific centre, if it was really intended, 
can only have been designed as a sensational adver- 
tisement of Anarchism. Bourdin’s funeral on the 
23rd, instead of proving the occasion of a great 
demonstration in support of his principles, evoked 
popular manifestations of precisely the opposite 
kind. No little irony attaches to the fact that the 
Anarchists were only enabled to bury their dead 
comnade in peace by aid of the police. A letter 
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purporting to come from a working man who “ can 
make a better bomb than the best of them,” and 
threatening to blow them and their club sky- 
high on the first explosion they cause in England, 


from a photograph by) [Crooke, Edinburyh. 


MISS MARGOT TENNANT. 


may be taken as another sign of popular feeling. 
The Home Secretary (who by the way has received the 
congratulations of all parties upon his engagement 
to Miss Margot Tennant) is right in declining to pro- 
secute or penalise men for their opinions or to refuse 
the immemorial right of asylum to political refugees. 
Vigilance in the prevention and detection of actual 
crime is all that the country has a right to expect 
from its officers of justice. But on these grounds 
the forcible suppression of speech of any kind at 
Bourdin’s grave is a measure somewhat hard to 
justify. The speaker whose eloquence was summarily 
closured by the police, calls himself a Christian 
Anarchist. That is a title which, as shown by his 
latest work, pretty accurately describes Count Tolstoi. 
Now, to make a very improbable but still illustrative 
supposition—if the Count had been present and had 
desired to “improve the occasion” by a few sym- 
pathetic words, deploring the use of violent means 
in pursuit of ends which he approved, would Mr. 
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Asquith have forcibly silenced the Count? There 
are, as we must always remember, Anarchists and 
Anarchists. The Russian novelist has done good 
service in reminding us at this juncture that for the 
mere profession of Anarchic views no man should be 
Such a profession may often 
It may also reveal 


treated as an outlaw. 
betoken a would-be assassin. 
an eminent though misguided saint. 
Living Wage With the methods of Parisian Anar- 
and Working chists our armies of the unemployed 
Profit. have happily nothing to do. The 
speakers on Tower Hill may indulge in menacing 
language now and then, but Englishmen have a 
recognised right to grumble; and to suppress by 
force the starving Englishmen, 
even when it becomes very minatory, would be 
almost inhuman and certainly absurdly unwise. A 
continual protest of this kind helps to keep the 
public conscience awake and active in the promo- 
tion of a sounder system. A most 
important step in this direction has been projected 
during the past month. The Durham coalowners 
have seriously considered a scheme for binding 
themselves not to sell gas coal below a scale of 
prices ranging from 7s. 3d. to 7s. 9d.a ton. <A fine 
of 2s. per ton is proposed for every infraction of this 
insurance indemnifying 


grumbling of 


economic 


rule, and a system of 


LORD SHAND, 
President of the Coal Conciliation Board. 


owners for their mutual fidelity has been added. 
This Sales Association will be formed if it secures the 
adhesion of five-sixths of the owners. So long as 
the dangers attendant on any monopoly are avoided, 
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we may cordially welcome this endeavour to restrict 
the area of “‘ cut-throat competition.” It is only the 
logical outcome of last year’s great industrial struggle 
in the Midlands. If the miners combine to demand 
what they feel to be absolutely necessary to keep 
themselves going, the masters may well under the 
present conditions of wealth-distribution combine 
to obtain what is requisite to keep their concerns 
going. So long as productive investment is based 
on profit, the claim for a “ working profit” must 
take its place by the side of the claim for a “ living 
wage.” The advantage of the new plan is that the 
minimum profit will no longer be taken out of the 
minimum wage, but that both will, as is only fair, be 
paid by the consumer. 

Allotments 4 novel development in the economics 

for of coal-production is announced from 
Miners. Southern Russia. To tempt labour to 
the rich coal mines in that region, the Government 
is said to be offering grants of land. The high 
value which many of our iron and coal miners set 
on their patches of garden-land seems to show that 
the idea of allotments for colliers is not without 
its attractions. As hours and days underground 
decrease, we may hear more of the project at home. 
Close or @uestions of political economy have in 
the fact been dominant during the past 

Tariff War. month in the international situation. 
The re-adjustment of commercial treaties alone 
promises to put quite a new face on the prospects of 
European peace. The tariff war which has been 
waged with much bitterness between Russia and 
Germany is now practically at an end. The treaty 
which is now passing the Reichstag and will 
come into operation on the 20th inst., substan- 
tially reduces the duties on manufactured goods 
from Germany, such as_ textiles, pottery and 
hardware, and abates the tax on Russian corn 
from 74 to 34. The two Powers stand to each 
other henceforth on the footing of “the most 
favoured nation,” Russia thus entering the 
league of modified commercial reciprocity, which 
now includes Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and other minor States. The treaty is 
concluded for ten years, but is terminable on a 
year’s notice by either Government. It is a great 
stroke for peace, and is another monument to the 
pacific purpose of the Tzar. As the Kaiser has told 
us, its concessions to Germany are “entirely due to 
the personal intervention” of the Russian monarch. 
The younger Emperor has done his level best to 
profit by his elder’s example. 


He loudly warned 
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the Reichstag that rejection of the treaty would 
soon transform the tariff war into a real war. By 
his return visit to Prince Bismarck at Friedrichsruh 
on the 19th, he completed the reconciliation which 
practically deprives the Agrarians of their leader. 
The prospect of a general election with the alter 
natives of “the Treaty” or “dear bread and war” 
destroys the power of the opposition, even though 
the Agrarian league is said to number 178,000 
members. The settlement of the economic quarre] 
between the two peoples by such determined and 
puissant peace-makers augurs a deeper and more 
stahle agreement. 

By a strange coincidence or providence, at 
the very time that Germany and Russia 
are breaking down the tariff walls which 
have divided them, France is busy erecting barriers 
against the importation of Russian along with all other 


Franco- 
Russian 
Coolness. 


foreign corn. 
Committee was to raise the duty on imported cereals 
from five to ten francs a quintal. The Russian 
press remarked indignantly on this novel method of 
attesting the affection which the French had been 
effusively asserting, and though the Tzar silenced 
these public complaints, yet it is probably due to his 
remonstrances that the French Government, backed 
by the Chamber, refused to go beyond a tax of seven 
francs. Nevertheless, this compromise is said not 
to satisfy Russian exporters. The net result of the 
month’s fiscal arrangements thus seems to be the 
weakening of two potent conditions that might make 
for war—the Russo-German friction and the Franco- 
Russian friendship. 
Siberia Nor should the conspicuous service which 
Openedup a British sailor has rendered to the 
bySea. Russian people—and which the Tzar 
acknowledged the other week by a valuable pre- 
sentation of plate—be passed over in this connection. 
Captain Wiggins has proved the North-East passage 
to Siberia through the Kara Sea to be a practicable 
trade route. He has convoyed ordinary merchant 
steamers safely to the mouth of the River Yenesei, 
the great water-way which leads right to the 
heart of Northern Asia. So to open up a con- 
tinent is a benefaction, not to the Tzar’s dominions 


alone, but to mankind. Already sanguine speculators ' 


have foreseen in the watershed of the Yenesei the 
granary of Great Pritain. 

The progress of the Tariff Bill has 

Parag been the principal preoccupation of the 

United States. It was carried through 

the House of Representatives on the Ist by the 


The proposal of the French Tariif 
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unexpectedly large majority of 203 to 140. In the 
enthusiasm of the hour, the Democratic Members 
seized Mr. Wilson, the author of the Bill, and 
carried him out of the House shoulder high. It 
would take an uncommonly popular Budget to raise 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer to so unwonted an 





MR. WILSON, 


elevation. Fancy Sir William Harcourt riding out 
of the House in triumph on the backs of his 
colleagues! But, in the opinion of our American 
editor, the Bill is by no means satisfactory. He 
describes it as lacking character, form, and distinctive 
principles :— 

It is (he says), upon the whole, a rather high protective 
scheme. The trouble is, that the measure does not carry with 
it any promise of industrial peace and repose. It will hardly 
secure a breathing spell. It does not bear the faintest linea- 
ments of resemblance to the kind of tariff that the free trade 
wing of the Demo:ratie party has been fighting for, and that 
the national platform has squarely committed the whole 
party to. 

How it will finaliy emerge from consideration in 
the Senate remains to be seen. That body has 
not shown itself too ready to yield to the President’s 
wishes, having rejected two successive nominations 
of his for a vacant Judgeship in the Supreme Court. 
The Budget proposals of the Italian 
Government could not be of a kind to 
excite enthusiasm, there being a deficit 
of seven millions sterling to face. 
has shown himself the strong man once more, for 
whatever we may think of his general policy, we 
cannot deny that he has suppressed the eruption of 
tumult with remarkable rapidity, and has faced the 
financial difficulty with a resolute courage which 


Putting on 
the Last 
Straw. 


But Signor Crispi 
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commands respect. The scheme of his Ministry is 
to reduce expenditure by one million sterling—being 
given for this purpose a free hand in civil and 
military reform—to save two millions by conversion 
of 5 per cent. to 4 per cent. Rentes, and to impose 
four millions of additional taxes. This increase in a 
load already scarcely bearable threatens to result in 
the selling up of a yet vaster number of small land- 
proprietors, and in a perilously enlarged proletariat. 
Happily the hateful local octroi duties which were 
a principal cause of the recent risings are to be 
abolished. Signor Crispi attributes the recent rising 
wholly to Socialist plotters working in hope of 
tussian aid. The centre of the disorders was by no 
means a poor district—the land was owned by the 
peasants. 
Cie iin on The protection of the yeomanry, if not 

Rural from the tax-gatherer, yet from the more 
Money-lender pyinous exactions of the money-lender, 
seems to be a matter of anxiety to several widely- 
parted States. Even Greece in her insolvency has 
ventured to start a Government Bank with a fund of 
nine million drachmas for lending money to fruit- 
growers at a yearly interest not exceeding eight per 
cent. And away at the Antipodes the Government 
of Victoria has determined on advancing from the 
Savings Bank small loans at five per cent. per annum 
to farmers in order to enable them to improve their 
estates. New Zealand has resolved on a similar 
fostering policy. 

The These are some of the measures which 

Australian warrant the hopes expressed by our 

Revival. Australasian editor :— 

The sky of the new year (he declares) is for these colonies 
really full of brightness. The Banks, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, are in full and profitable operation again. The colonies, 
one after another, are blossoming, as trees do in springtime, 
with new industries. Our labour-troubles are losing their 
bitterness. A new and wise economy is visible in all State 
administration. The sense of a community of interests betwixt 
the colonies has been quickened by the troubles in which all 
have shared, and the prospects of Federation in one shape or 
another were never before so bright. 

This last statement is directly confirmed by Sir 
Henry Parkes writing in the same number of the 
Review. He testifies to. the universal popularity 
of the very word “ Federal,’ and he commends the 
union of Australian States as “the watchword of 
the great Australian party in every electoral contest 
in every part of Australia.” This elimination 
of Shylock by the State taking his place is a 
measure which might, if successful, effect a most 
salutary revolution in the economics of agricul- 
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ture. It might do much to mitigate the grievances 
which have made anti-Semitism popular in Europe. 
Even if the borrower succumbed to what has been 
too often his fate hitherto, and the State from 
creditor and mortgagee became ultimately pro- 
prietor, the community instead of the individual 
money-lender would be the gainer, and the accumula- 
tion of land in a few hands would be further off than 
ever. What a blessing it would be if. by some such 
methods the miserable peasants of India could be 
relieved from their burdens! But to reinstall the 
State as landlord, and so to undo the imported mis- 
chief of the British system of landlordism, seems to 
be a goal as remote as the course thither must be 
painful and laborious. 


The immediate and pressing task of the 
Silver and Tndian Government is to pay its way 
Opium. : . 

and get its currency established on a 

sound basis. The silver crisis grows more and more 
acute. There is consternation in the monetary circles 
in India, and the Bank of Bengal has raised its rate 
of discount at a bound from four to nine per cent. 
The India Council’s bills have been selling so low as 
to bring only a fraction over fourteenpence for the 
rupee. The deficit which will appear in the Budget 
to be presented this month is estimated at 350 lacs 
of rupees. There are, of course, the powers con- 


‘ferred by Imperial Parliament to borrow as much, 


if need be, as ten millions sterling. But the worst 
of the situation is that, confronted by a problem and 
a peril which are simply colossal, everybody—states- 
man, financier, or merchant—is completely in the 
dark, and has no inkling which way light lies. 
Yet political economy is supposed to have been 
a science for more than a hundred years. It 
is to be hoped that the Opium Commission will 
not find itself at the end of its labour in an equally 
hopeless perplexity. The cabled account of the 
conflicting evidence submitted tends to make the 
puzzled reader accept the psalmist’s sweeping 
indictment against human veracity. Already serious 
charges have been advanced against Indian officials 
of tampering with witnesses, intimidating or other- 
wise preventing them giving them evidence against 
the use of the drug. In any case, the Report, when 
it appears, will be looked for as a curiosity among 
Blue Books. An outbreak of a religious feud at 
Yeola, near Bombay, in which Hindu temples and 
Moslem mosques were destroyed, furnishes a fresh 
reminder of another permanent aggravation of our 
Indian difficulties. 


OF REVIEWS. 


The Europeanising of Africa goes slowly 

bogatt rq ” forward, mina a cost a in blood 
oe and in morals which we at home do not 

* always sufficiently realise. Thanks to 

the prompt firmness of Lord Rosebery and the men 
who represent England in the valley of the Nile, the 
recalcitrant Khedive has been brought to his senses. 
The well-earned knighthoods awarded to General 
Kitchener and Mr. Scott, judicial adviser, followed 
with impressive promptitude upon His Highness’s 
indiscretions ; and the appointment of Zohrab Pasha, 
who is an Armenian, a Christian, and a friend of 
England, as Under Secretary for War in place of the 
summarily discharged Maher Pasha, shows that the 
incident is safely over. The same cannot un- 
fortunately be said of Mr. Rhodes’ immensely more 
serious difficulty with the Matabele monarch. In 





GENERAL KITCHENER. 
(From a photograph by Bassano.) 


default of certain information, rumour has been very 
busy with Lobengula, now killing him off with small 
pox and stationing guards at his grave, now resusci- 
tating him, only again to pronounce him dead. 
Whatever view may be taken at home of the 
campaign which has driven the dusky prince from 
kraal and kingdom, South African opinion has 
declared itself practically solid in its support. The 
General Elections to the Cape Parliament have con- 
firmed Mr. Rhodes in his premiership, and still more 
unmistakably in his northern policy. The Afrikander 
Bund party, consisting of twenty-five members, with 
Mr. Hofmeyer at their head, acts in practical concert 
with the twenty-five members who form the Govern- 
ment party proper; so the dozen-and-a-half who 
under Mr. Innes constitute the Opposition have not 
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much chance. But even this small Opposition has 
been careful to pronounce in favour of Mr. Rhodes’ 
proceedings in Matabeleland. This consensus of the 
constituencies ought to have great weight with all 
who accept the Home Rule principle ; which may be 
shortly defined by saying that people upon the spot 
are more likely to know the truth than people who 
are hundreds or thousands of miles away from the 
spot. 
Blots on the N® doubt persons who think that 
German Mr. Labouchere and his anonymous 
‘Seutcheon. witnesses outweigh in value the verdict 
of the entire electorate of the Cape, will not be slow 
to argue that white men among black men are less 
likely to judge them fairly than white men far 
away. The recent history of Africa supplies only 
too many cases in point. During last month it was 
established that Herr Leist, acting governor of the 
German colony of the Cameroons, had caused the 
wives of his black soldiers to be publicly flogged in 
their presence, not because they, poor women, had 
been guilty of any offence, but because their husbands 
had been lazy! ‘The troops not appreciating the 
justice of this vicarious punishment, mutinied: to 
the credit of black manhood be that fact recorded. 
When faced with the facts, the authorities at Berlin 
are insisting that “it is imperatively necessary to 
give the higher officials in Africa considerable 
freedom of action.” Chancellor Caprivi has, more- 
over, had to admit the truth of the charge that a 
Hamburg firm had been buying from the King of 
Dahomey a number of slaves. A measure to make 
traffic in slaves a criminal offence is promised by the 
German Government. The arms and ammunition 
which the Dahomeyan obtained in exchange for his 
slaves he wanted for the war with the French. 
Cost of Lhe peaceful partition of Africa, of which 
Civilising so much has been said, is evidently going 
Africa. tbe carried out amid a constant sputter 
of little wars. Even the peaceful partitioners are fall- 
ing foul of each other by accident, for want of frontiers 
marked as clearly on the surface of the continent as 
they are upon the maps at home. The mistake French 
troops made in British territory on Christmas Eve, 
British police have, it is alleged, repeated on French 
soil. And the strong tribes already im possession 
are not going to be ousted or crushed without a 
struggle. On January 12th, two days after a French 
column had calmly appropriated Timbuctoo, its com- 
mander and a detachment which had gone recon- 
noitring with him were simply wiped out by the 
Tuaregs. The serious disaster whieh Wodi Silah 


inflicted upon British troops on the Gambia only last 
Friday is another proof that, despite all our treaties 
and international precautions, the slave-trade means 
to die hard. Fifteen men killed and forty wounded, 
with the loss of artillery and the repulse of a gunboat, 
make upa heavy bill for a single raid. Yet what- 
ever it costs us to wipe Africa clean of slavery, it is 
the amends we are bound to make. That the Sultan 
of Morocco has at last yielded to the ultimatum of 
the Spanish Court is accepted as a sign of the close 
of the Melilla difficulty. The flames of religious war 
are happily not to be rekindled there. 
arial The Latin races in America continue to 
Latin give colour to the belief that they are 
America. scarcely equal yet to the responsibilities 
of self-government. Civil war still distracts Brazil. 
The Government seem to have won a victory near 
Nictheroy ; but, on the other hand, a formidable con- 
spiracy against General Peixoto is said to have been 
discovered in his very capital, and the insurgents 
appear to be making headway. But combatants on 
both sides give the impression of having faithfully 
observed the rule of a noted strategist, that in war 
regard for the sacredness of truth is as foolish as 
regard for the sacredness’ of life. One thing is pretty 
certain, that the United States Admiral in Brazilian 
waters feels himself specially intrusted with police 
duties, extending protection even to British vessels 
which have applied for it in vain to the commander 
of the British squadron. In the general attitude 
of the English-speaking Republic, there is a sort of 
elder-brotherly sense of responsibility for the entire 
Western Hemisphere which is not without its fine 
ethical qualities. The civil war in Central America, 
which has resulted in the insurgent forces, aided by 
their Nicaraguan allies, upsetting the Honduras 
Government, has called fresh attention to a region 
where the threatened failure of the Canal scheme 
under American auspices has roused in some of our 
kinsmen a nervous apprehension of British designs. 
It is not likely that the “ forward ” school, which is 
set on armexing Hawaii, would readily acquiesce in 
the prospect of the Nicaraguan Canal falling under 
the same ascendency as the Suez. 
Who shali At present the annexationists are not in 
have power at Washington. The House of 
es Representatives has deliberately rejected 
their proposals and has solemnly condemned the 
action of Mr. Stevens, the late United States 
Minister at Hawaii, in abetting the deposition of 
the Queen. Our American editor, however, has from 
the first strongly advocated the annexation policy, 
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and condemns President Cleveland’s endeavour to 
undo the effects of Mr. Stevens’ action as “ the most 
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THE HARBOUR AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 


shameful and the most fatuously blundering chapter 
in all the history of American diplomacy.” He 
declares :— 

What Minister Stevens may or may not have done under 
President Harrison’s Administration has no more bearing upon 
the programme: that Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Gresham, and Mr. 
Willis have attempted to carry out, than what may or may 
not have happened in the garden of Eden. 
salitiie aalk It may be noted in this connection that 
Leading the Hawaii will probably be asked to send a 

Empire. representative to the Intercolonial Con- 
ference which the Dominion Government proposes to 
hold at Ottawa, in June, for the pronfotion of a 
British Pacific cable. The Australasian colonies, 
Fiji, and the Imperial Government have been 
invited to take part. The Supreme Court of Canada, 
in confirming the right of the Manitoban Legislature 
to withdraw State Aid from Roman Catholic schools, 
has just administered another check to the move- 
ment, so widely and so zealously pushed, for forcing 
the whole body of citizens to pay for the teaching of 
the theology of a part. The same sectarian tendency, 
which recently roused a Catholic crusade against 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


the American public-school system, has been stirring 
the majority of the London School Board-—happily 
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bial. 
SIR HARRY VERNEY. 
(Photograph by Elliott and Fry,) 

not with complete success—to urge teachers tuo 
instruct the children in dogmatic Trinitarian 
formule. The large majority for prohibition in 
the recent Ontario plebiscite goes to show that 
English-speaking Canada, like the newly-enfran- 
chised women of New Zealand, is disposed to 
combine with unsectarian educationalism a strong 
temperance policy. 

AHint for One may hope that the manifest ten 

SirWm. dency in which Canada naturally takes 

Harcourt. the lead for promoting closer communica 
tion between the ocean sundered segments of the 





THE LATE PROFESSOR BILLROTH, OF VIENNA, 
(Photograph by Adele, Vienna.) 
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Empire will help soon to realise the project of an 
Imperial Penny Post. The suggestion that the 
chief hindrance to the adoption of this most 
desirable reform sprang from the Colonies, has, 
we are glad to learn, been authoritatively denied. 
Sir William Harcourt, in drawing up his Budget, 
has claims many and large to meet. A deficit to 
begin with, and a vastly-augmented naval expendi- 
ture before him, are not conditions likely to induce 
in the Imperial treasurer an expansive mood. But 
he is said to be tapping fresh and rich sources of 
revenue, and at this crisis in his career he is 
naturally bent on producing a popular Budget. 
Will he not, then, take heart of grace and resolve 
to win some reputation for Imperial statesmanship 
by finding the wherewithal for introducing the 
Imperial Penny Post? The cost, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton estimates, would be no greater than that 
of a single torpedo boat ; and probably Sir William 
will readily admit that such a cheapening of inter- 
communication between all parts of the Empire 
would do more for Imperial stability than a flotilla 
of torpedo boats. 





SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART, 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 
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“The In the great movement for consolidating 
the British world, of which these postal 
schemes are an important phase, no 
slight value attaches to unitive 
names, and hence some attention is due to a recent 


Imperial 
Army.” 


and distinctive 


suggestion of Colonel E. Drury, of the Queensland 
Defence Force. 
confusing and separative multiplicity of titles for 


With a view to preventing the 


local and colonial armaments, he proposes that all 
soldiers serving under the Queen should be known 
by the common designation of the Imperial Army, 
and that all war vessels flying the British flag should 
Imperial 


Navy. 


be collectively described as_ the 


Under these general terms, Royal and colonial 


distinctions could be observed. The organisation 
of forces thus adumbrated and prepared for would 
necessitate an organisation of Government which is 
as yet far off. Sir George Chesney, it may here be 
noted, advocated on the 12th ult. the appointment 
of a Committee for Colonial and Imperial affairs 
members of the 


which should be composed of 


Privy Council, Agents General, and Ministers of the 


Colonies. 


MR. G. F. WATTS, RA, 
Who refused a Baronetcy. 
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Feb. 1. Tariff Bill 


DIARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


Mr. J. Lowther, at Ramsgate, on the Rumour 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Resiguation. 
. J. R. J. Jocelyn, at the Royal United 
Service Institution, on Coast Defence. 
. sar oy at Leicester, on the New Radical- 


EVENTS sel THE MONTH. 

assed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington. 

Annual Meeting of the Tootttution of Mechanical 
Engineers, at the Hall of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

Debate, in the French Chamber, on the Condition 
of the French Navy. 

Budget Speech by Hon. J. See, in the New South 
Wales Legislative Assembly. 


. Conference of the Independent Labour Party, 


opened at Manchester. 
Technical School, at King’s Lynn, opened by the 
Duke of York. 


. Close of the Conference of the Independent 


Labour Party at Manchester. 
Mr. E. Burne-Jones created a Baronet. 


. Debate in the German Reichstag, on the Posi- 


tion of the Duke of Coburg. 

News received of a Second Collision between 
the French and the British Forces in the 
Sofa Country. 

Rioters at Carrara sentenced to Imprisonment. 


. Annual Meeting of the Bimetallic League at 


Manchester. p 
Opening of the Egyptian General Assembly’ at 
Cairo by the Khedive. 


. Opening of the International Sanitary Confer- 


ence at Paris. 


. Annual Meeting of the Irish Landowners’ Con- 


vention at Dublin. 

Debate, in the German Reichstag, on the Re:ent 
Flogging of Women in the Cameroons. 

News received of the Wreck of the Kearsage, 
of the United States Navy. 


. Debate, in the German Reichstag, on Affairs in 


German South-West Africa. 
News received of Disaster to the French Troops 
under Colonel Bonnier, in Timbuctoo. 


10. Commercial ‘Treaty between Germany and 
Russia signed. 
12, Opening Meeting of the National Liberal Feder- 


14, 


18. 


19. 


—) 


20. 


. Deputation to Mr. 


ation, at Portsmouth 

Another Fatal Bomb Outrage in Paris. 

Meeting at Portsmouth Tewn Hall, to discuss 
the Disestablishment of the Church of Wales. 


. Demonstration at St. James’s Hall in Favour of 


the Abolition of the House of Lords. 

Meeting of the Women’s Liberal Federation, at 
Portsmouth,' 

Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Shipping of 
the United Kingdom, at the Cannon Street 


Hotel. 

New Medical School at Cardiff opened by Sir 
Richard Quain. 

In the Patent Action of the Nobel’s Explosives 
Company versus Anderson, Judgment given 
for the Defendant. 

Close of the Conference of the National Liberal 
Federation, at Portsmouth. 

Asquith, from the Trades 
Union Congress, on Factory Inspection. 

Explosion in Greenwich Park ; Martial Bourdin, 
Anarchist, killed. 

M. Brunetiére received as a Member of the 
French Academy. 

Meeting of the Liberal Unionists at Devonshire 
House, to consider the Situation. 

Withdrawal of Mr. H. Crawford, 'the City 
Solicitor, from the Royal Commission on the 
Government of Londun. 


. Fatal Explosion on the German Cruiser Pran- 


denburg at Kiel. 
Report received of the Death of Lobengula. 


. Fatal Collision between the Steamships Clytha 


and Cadoxton in the Barry Roads. 

Debate in the French Chamber on the Collectivist 
Solution of the Agricultural Difficulty. 

Congress of the German Agrarian League. 

Demonstration, in Trafalgar Square, against the 
Action of the House of Lords with regard to 
the London Vestries. 

Visit of the German Emperor to Prince Bismarck. 

Continued Debate in the French Chamber on 
Socialism and the Agricultural Difficulty. 

Annual Meeting of the Roya! Naval Fund under 
the Presidency of the Prince of Wales. 

Conference, at the Mansion House, to consider 
the Railway Rates. 

Deputation, to Mr. Asquith, to urge the Exten- 
sion of the Age of Control over Children in 
Industrial Schools. 


22, 


a 


23. 


Feb. 1. Mr. 


. Leauthier, 


. Demonstration at 


Annual Meeting of the National Education 
Association. 

New Steel ‘Torpedo Gun-boat Harrier launched 
at Devonport, 

Another Bomb Explosion in Paris, in the Rue 
St. Jacques, 

Reassembling of the Italian Chamber. 

Deputation of Traders to Mr. Mundella, to pro- 
test against the action of the Railway Com- 
panies, 


. Deputation of Members of the London Trades’ 


Council to Mr. Chamberlain, to express certain 
objections to the Local Veto Bill. 

In the Empire of India Corporation versus 
Garrard and Others, Verdict found for the 
Defendants. 

In the French Chamber, the Bill for Increasing 
the Corn Duty passed. 

In the Omladina ‘Trial at Prague, all the 
Prisoners but two sentenced to Imprisonment. 

In the Italian Chamber, Signor Sonnino made 
His Financial Statement. 

Great Demonstration in Vienna in favour of 
Universal Suffrage. 

Deputation from the London County Council, 
to Mr. Herbert Gardner, re the Stamping-out 
of the Diseases of Horses, 

Conference of Textile Operators at W esninster 
Palace Hotel. 

M. de Hérédia elected a Member of the French 
Academy. 

Signor Biancheri elected 
Italian Chamber. 

who stabbed M, Georgevitch in 
November last, sentenced to Hard Labour for 
Life. 

In the Anarchist Trial at Vienna eight of the 
accused sentenced to Penal Servitude. 

D tration at K ton Oval in favour 
of the Abolition of the House of Lords. 

The Crew of the Gun-boit Widgeon attacked 
on the West African Coast; 13 killed, 45 
injured. 


President of the 





. Opening of the New National Dental Hospital, 


by the Duke of York. 

Opening of the Battersea Polytechnic Institute, 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales, 

Shoreditch Town Hall, in 
favour of the Abolition of the House of Lords. 

Mr. Arthur Hardinge appointed Consul-General 
at Zanzibar. 

Meeting at Calcutta to consider the Financial 
Situation of India. 

Victory of British Troops in West Africa. 


. Publication of the London County Council’s 


Proposals for the Unification of London. 

Annual Meeting of the London Reform Union, 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 

In the French Senate, Bill fur increasing the 
Corn Duty passed. 

Bill passed by the New York Legislature to 
consolidate Bz rooklyn and other Towns with 
New York. 

Annual Meeting of the Fellows of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. 

In the Martin and Wife versus the Trustees of 
the British Museum Libel Action, the Jury 
found that the matter complained of was 
libellous. 

Meeting of the National Rifle 
Whitehall. 

Extradition Treaty with Great Britain adopted 
by the Roumanian Chamber. 


SPEECHES. 


Balfour, at Manchester, on Conser- 
vatism in Manchester. 

Mr. Campbell- Bannerman, at Culross and 
Inverkeithing, on the Government. 

Lord Wolmer, at Edinburgh, on the Resigna- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Marjoribanks, at Ayton, on the Govern- 
ment Programme. 

Cardinal Vaughan, at Birmingham, on Religious 
Teaching in Elementary S:hools. 


Association at 





2. Mr. Balfour, at Manchester, on the Progress of 


Conservatism. 

Mr. Justice Kekewich, at Hanover Square, on 
Nursing. 

Sir Walter Foster, at Horsley Woodhouse, on 
the Government and Labour. 
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~ 


10. 


- 
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. Mr. John Burns, 


. Sir W. 


. Archbishop 


Kivg “Alexander of Servia, at the Konak, on 
Servian Affairs. 


. Sir Charles Russell, at Sunbury, on the Hous: 


of Lords. 

Sir James Fergusson, at Pendleton, on the 
Unionists and the Government Programme. 
Mr. J. KE. Muddock, at the Imperial Lnstitute 

on Canada as a Highway to the Orient. 


. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at Bristol, on the Action of 


the House of Lords. 

Lord Swansea, at Swansea, on the House «i 
Lords, 

Bishop Tucker, at 
Uganda. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 


. Canon Scott Holland, at St. Edmund’s Chur-h, 


Lombard Street, ou National Penitence. 

Lord Londonderry, at Greenwich, on thr 
Present Position of the Government. 

Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Hyndman, at North 
smpton, on Socialism. 

at Battersea, on Friendly 
a Reform. 

Mr. E. Robertson, at Dundee, on the Navy. 

Mr. Arnold Morley, at Nottingham, on thi 
Work of the Session. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on tli 
Liberal Party and the House of Lords, 

Mr. Chas. Harrison, at the London Reform 
Union, on the Unification of London. 

Mr. Sexton, at Belfast, on Home Rule, ete. 

Mr. W. M. Conway, at the Royal Institution, 
on Mountain Exploration. 


. Mr. Bryce, at Liverpool, on the Work of the 


Government. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, at Newcastle, on th: 
Situation. 

Sir Charles Russell, at Whitby, on the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. Arnold Morley, at Nottingham, on tl: 
House of Lords, etc. 

Lord Roberts, at Cheltenham College, on India 
and Afghanistan. 

Mr. Bryce, at Liverpool, on the Government. 

Lord Monkswell, at the Borough Road Poly- 
technic, on ‘Taxation. 

Mr. Woodall, at Burslem, on the House of 
Lords and the Parish Councils Bill. 


. Mr. Jobn Burns, at Battersea, on the House of 


Lords. 


2. Mr. James Stuart, at the National Liberal Clu), 


on the House of Lords. 

Earl Compton, at Bournemouth, on the Hous: 
of Lords. 

Sir Edward Clarke, at Holborn Town Hall, ot 
the action of the House of Lords. 

Sir George Chesney, at the Royal Colonial Insti 
tute, on the British Empire. 

Mr. John Redmond, at Dublin, on the House of 
Lords and the Government. 

B, Griffith, at the Liverpool Chamber o' 

Commerce, ou Gold Coast Affairs. 


4. Sir Wm. Harcourt, at Portsmouth, on the Pro 


pects of the Government. 
Lord Dudley, at Crewe, on Employers’ Liability 
Lord George Hamilton, at Streatham, on the 


Navy, 
. Mr. R. Reid, at the London Chamber of Com 


merce, on Reciprocal Trade with Australia. 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff, at the Royal Historica! 
Society, on Tacitus and Modern His tory. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph, at Manchester, on 
Welsh Patriotism. 

Benson, at the Working Meun’s 
College, Great Crmond Street, on Study. 

Count von Caprivi, in the German Reichstag, on 
the German Colonial Policy. 

Professor V. Horsley, at Toynbee Hai, on 
Trephining in the Stone Age. 


. Mr. John Burns, at Poplar, on the Powers ct 


Parliament. 

Mr. R. L. Garner, at Prince’s Hall, on the 
Speech of Monkeys. 

Sir EK. Ashmead Bartlett, at Walsall, on the 


Government 
Lord Roberts, at Chelsea, on Temperance in the 
Army. 
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20. Lord George Hamilton, at the Royal Statistical 


Society, on Ocean Highways. 

Emperor William of Germany, at Wilbelms- 
haven, on the Brandenburg Disaster. 

Mr. R. K. Causton, at Southwark, on the Action 
of the House of Lords. 

Sir John Gorst, at the Junior Constitational Club, 
on the Settlement of Strikes. 

21. The Duke of Rutland, at Melton Mowbray, oa 

the Action of the House of Lords. 

Lord George Hamilton, at Colchester, on Our 
Naval Supremacy. 

Mr. H. Matthews, at Birmingham, on the 
Government and the House of Lords. 

Lord Dunraven, at Bridgend, ov the Abolition of 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. Preece, at the Society of Arts, on Ele-tric 
Telegraphy without Wires. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, at Paddington, on the 
Government. 

Mr. William Morris, at the Birmingham School 
of Art, on the History of Woodcuts. 

22, Mr. G.S. Mackenzie, at the London Chamber 

of Commerce, on the Commerce of East Af-i-a. 

Lord Dunraven, at Pontypridd, on the With- 
drawal of the Employers’ Liability Bill. 

Lord Carrington, at Henley, on the House of 


Lords, 
The Duke of Devonshire, at Westminster, on 
Trade. 
23. Mr. Jobn Burns, at Bermondsey, on the House 
of Lords and the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
Mr. Acland, at Farringdon Street Memorial 
Hall, on Technica! Education. 
Mr. Pickard, at Barnsley, on ‘he Miuers’ 
Federation. 
Capt. W. A. Thomson, at the United Servi e 
lnstitution, on Machine Guns with Cavalry. 
24. ‘The Duke of Devoushire, at Eastbourne, on the 
Volunteers. 
Mr. Arnold Forster, at the Women’s Liberal 
Unionist Association, on Our Naval Defences. 
Mr. Lionel Monckton, at the London Institu- 
tion, on the Evolution of the Opera. 
Mr. R. V. Haldane, at Oxford, on Social 
Problems. 
26. Mr. John Morley, at Cork, on the Present 


Condition of Ireland. ; 
Mr. John Burns, at Wandsworth, on Pauperism 


and Drink. 





THE LATE MR. R. M. BALLANTYNE. 
(Photograph by Fradel'e and Young.) 


27, Lieut-General Phelps, at the Westminster Town 
Hall, on the Secret of Anglo-Indian Rule. 
Count von Caprivi, inthe German Reichstag, on 
the Russo-German Commercial Treaty. 
Lord Cross, at Pembroke Dock, on the Pelitical 
Situation. 


DIARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


28. Signor Crispi, in the Italian Chamber, on Sicily. 
Major Verner, at the United Service Institutivn, 
on Military Topography. 
Mr. T. M. Healy, at the National Federation, 
Rutland Square, on Mr. Gladstone’s Rumoured 
Resignation. 





THE LATE MADAME PATERY. 


(Photograph by Walery, Regent Street.) 


Lord Londonderry, at Liverpool, on Current 
Politics. 

Sir Gi. Osborne-Morgan, at the Criterion Restan- 
rant, on Education in Wales. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Feb. 1. Committee on the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Bill. 

2. Ditto. 

5. Ditto, 

6. Ditto. 

%. Ditto. 

2. Local Government (England ani Wales) Bill 

considered on Report. 

13. Third Reading of the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Bill. 

The Colonial Acts Confirmation Bill passe. 

16. The Commons’ Amendments to the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Sea Fisheries Regulation 
(Scotland) Bill considered. 

19. The Commons’ Amendments to the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Employers’ Liability Bill 
considered. 

5. The Commnons’ Amendments to the Loris’ 
Amendments to the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Bill considered. 

28. The Commons’ Amendments tothe Last Amend- 
ments made by the Lords to the Local Giovern- 
ment (England and Wales) Bill considered. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
12. The Lords’ Amendments to the Sea Fisheries 
Regulation (Scotland) Bill considered. 
13. The Lords’ Amendments to the Employers’ 
Liability Bill considered. 
15. The Lords’ Amendments to the Local Govern- 
ment (England and Wales) Bill considere:t. 
Second Reading of the Colonial Acts Confirma- 
tion Bill. 
16. The Lords’ Amendments to the Local Govern- 
ment (England aud Wales) Bill continued. 
The Colonial Acts Confirmation Bill passel 
through Committee and read a third time. 
19. The Lords’ Amendments to the Local Govern- 
ment (England and Wales) Bill continued. 
The Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Bill 
withdrawn, 
0. Withdrawal of the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
Consideration of the Lords’ Amendments to the 
Local Goveroment (England and Wales) Bill 
concluded. 


we 
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26. The Further Amendments of the Lords to the 
Iocal Government (England and Wales) Bil} 
considered. 


OBITUARY. 
Feb. 1. Mrs.’Samuel Bentley, 93. 
2. Gen. H. Herzog, 75. 
. Sir William M’Onie, engineer. 
GeorgeW. Childs, ofthe Piiladelphia Ledger,65. 
Rev. Frederick J. Ponsonby. 
Professor Edmond Frémy, 79. 
Chas. Francis Morrell, legal writer, 40. 
4. Dr. H. W. Dulcken, 61. 
6. Major.-General Ord,°70. 
Countess of Ashburnham. 
Dr. Theodor Billroth. 
Malle. Maria Deraismes. 
Major Pitcairn Onslow, 80. 
7. Professor J. von Diimichen, Egyptologist, 69. 
&. Inspector-General Robert Lawson. 
R. M. Ballantyne, 68. 
Thomas Wood, British Consul for Morea, 78. 
Baron von Werther. 
M. Adolphe Sax, musical instrument maker, 71. 
9. Lieut.-Gen. E. B. Cureton, 71. 
Walter A. Blount, of the Herald’s College, 86. 
Lieut -Gen. C. O. Maude, 70. 
10. Rev. Dr. Douglas, of Montreal. 
Frederick C. Newcome, 47. 
11. Colonel Baron George de Rottenburg, 88. 
Michael Murphy, formerly President of the 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce. 
Harbord Harbord, 57. 
12. Sir Harry Verney, 93. 
Major-Gien. Fremantle. 
Dr. Hans von Buliiw, pianist, 64. 
Major-Gen. George Carden, 55. 
14. Lieut. Governor Carvell, of Prince Edward 
Island. 
16. Aynsley Cook, operatic singer. 
M. Viette, French Ex-Minister of Public Works, 
50. 
17. Alderman P. Avery, of Birmingham, 82. 
Dr. William Leishman, of the University of 
Glasgow. 
19. Francis White Pophom, 64. 
Dr. William Alexander, journalist. 
Joseph Keppler, Editor of Puck. 
9. Capt. W. E. Elphinstone-Stone, 66. 
22. Sir Gerald Dalton-Fitzgerald, 61. 
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3. Colonel Potter, of Newcastle. 
4. Johu Roberts, ex-M.P., 68. 
>. Dr. Prix, Mayor of Vienna. 
Steele Mackaye, dramatist. 
26. Canon Puckle. 

Sir William Meredith, Ex-Chief Justice at 

Quebec, 81. 

27. Eliza, Dowager Countess of Effingham, 83. 
28. Madame Patey, contralto, 51. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





THE LIBERAL LEADERS: 
MR.. GLADSTONE, LORD ROSEBERY, AND SIR W. HARCOURT. 


I. MR. GLADSTONE. 

T is difficult, not to sty impossible, for any of us to 
realise adequatelv Mr. Gladstone’s final retirement 
from public life. He retired, it is true, once before. 

I well remember the feeling of blank dismay and of 
genuine misery which we all felt when, soon after the 
general election of 1874, Mr. Gladstone announced that 
the time had arrived when he must devote his remaining 
ears to preparation for the other world. Yet Mr. 
Gladstone in 1874 was but a comparatively unimportant 
figure in the national drama when contrasted with the 





see itevery day from Waterloo Bridge. There is crowded 
life in the busy city and the restless river. There are 
palaces and hovels, churches and warehouses, a great 
multitudinous expanse of offices and of dwellings. But 
the centre of the great panorama of the life of the 
Imperial city is not on the river or on the streets, in 
palace or courts or park. It is in mid-heaven, in the 
great dome which the genius of Wren reared over the 
Cathedral of St. Paul. -No more stately or beautiful 
dome ever crowned a city’s glory and a city’s pride. 
When you are sufficiently far away in the purple haze of 





A DISTANT VizW OF ST. PAUL'S. 


Mr. Gladstone of to-day. The last twenty years naturally 
leave a deeper impression on the minds of men than the 
previous fifty years, but even after making the necessary 
allowance for the illusions of time and space, the last 
section of Mr. Gladstone’s life is by far the most striking 
and the most memorable.' He was a great man in 1874. 
To-day he is a hero, already installed, even during his 
lifetime, in a foremost place among the chosen immortals 
who for good or for ill influence most deeply the destinies 
of our English race.. How much more poignant, there- 
fore, must be the regret, how much more aching the 
sense of loss with which we learn that Mr. Gladstone is 
to lead us no more for ever. 
AS THE DOME OF ST. PAUL’s. 
Writing far from the dull drone of. the political 
mosquitoes of Fleet Street, at a distance sufficiently 
great to give some sense of perspective and comparison, 
I am, perhaps, more impressed by the change than those 
who are close at hand. It seems to me, here on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, as if politics in England very 
much resemble the view of eastern London as I used to 


the Campagna, the dome of St. Peter’s looms majestic 
against the horizon. But the sense of immensity dis- 
appears as you approach it; the dome seems dwarfed by 
the cathedral from which it springs. It is far otherwise 
with St. Paul’s. Over the many-steepled city and its 
towering streets the great dome rises and rests easily 
regnant, sitting like some great queen enthroned in a 
purer air- far above “steaming London’s central roar,” 
which bustles below. What St. Paul’s is to the city, so 
is Mr. Gladstone to the political world. Imagine St. Paul’s 
blotted out, and in that eyeless socket of the city that 
would be left by its disappearance we have Parliament 
without its chief. 
HOW HE WILL BE MISSED. 

It was inevitable some time, no doubt, and we all knew 
that it was drawing nearer every day. But so is death, 
and so possibly is the advent of Macaulay’s New Zealander. 
Yet we are not prepared for the Maori with his sketch- 
book; and until fate, as summoner, lays his hand on our 
heart and bids it rest, so that the spirit may live, we live 
on unthinking. A calamity is seldom less calamitous 
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because it has been predicted. . Nor are we any the more 
reconciled to Mr. Gladstone’s departure, because we have 
said and have written many times that it must come 
before long. For Mr, Gladstone has been so-long part 
and parcel of the life of the English-speaking race, that 
it is as if we were tearing with rude hands a thread 
woven in the very warp and woof of our national exis- 
tence. It matters not whether we love him or whether 
we hate him, he was a part of us—the most conspicuous 
and-shining part. We had to be talking of him for good 
or for ill all the time. He was no comet sweeping in 
wide ellipse through the heavens; he was rather as the 
sun—always with us, the centre of our system, the 
giver of light and warmth. We, complain of his heat 
sometimes, or lament that he spares us so little of 
his genial rays, but even when we grumble most the 
thought of'a sunless world never startles our imagination 
in nightmare. So it was with Mr. Gladstone. He was 
always with us. It seemed as if he must be always with 
us; and his departure seems not’so much a disaster, 
but-rather as if something had dropped out of the order 
of nature. 
A NATIONAL HERO. 


Looking back over the great career which has filled so 
nobly the canvas of three-quarters of a century, we see 
much in it to fill the heart with gratitude and praise. 
The gods have no better boon to give to mortals than a 
great and good man. Writing as I am in the midst of a 
population which has no great man, and which has not 
even faith enough loyally to serve and trust its own 
small leaders, I appreciate more than I did before the 
incalculable value of the intrinsic worth of moral and 
intellectual greatness. As long as England produces men 
like Mr. Gladstone, the sentiment of loyalty, the habit of 
trust, the fervour and force of enthusiasm will not die 
out. _The continually increasing and ever widening 
recognition of the sterling greatness of Mr. Gladstone is 
a welcome testimony to the soundness of our national 
judgment. England, like bluff old King Hal, dearly, 
loves a man, and in Mr. Gladstone she found a min 
whom she was proud to follow. There was no ser- 
vility in her devotion and her pride. Many a 
time and oft she rebuked her brilliant chief, some- 
times wisely, sometimes foolishly, but, even in her most 
wrathful moments, her indignation was full of regret. 
She stormed at him all the more because she felt what 
an incalculable power for good he would have been on 
the other side, Her very censures were veiled compli- 
ments and her freest denunciations ungrudged tributes 
to his genius and his worth. It has been of immense 
benefit to our*democracy that just as-it was attaining 
than’s estate and arriving at full enfranchisement the 
common ‘people had such an uncommon man to lead 
them ; it is indeed of the richest of the Lord’s mercies to 
God’s Englishmen that for the last quarter of a century 
they have had such an old man as Mr. Gladstone to teach 
them how to rule and such an old woman as Her Majesty 
to teach them how to reign. Between them, Mr. Glad- 
stone and Queen Victoria have done more than any two, 
or than any two hundred, to give our crowned republic’s 
crowning common sense a fair chance to adjust itself to 
the new conditions of the times. 


HIS INFLUENCE ON HIS COLLEAGUES. 

There is no necessity for me to attempt in these 
pages a review of the long illustrious career of Mr. 
Gladstone, As for a character sketch, that is equally 
unnecessary. We published a couple of such before 
the last general election, and to what we said then we 


‘ 


have little to add. and nothing to take back, What 
concerns us now is not so much what Mr. Gladstone is or 
was, but that we are now without the continual inspira- 
tion of his presence and the stimulus of his indomitable 
spirit. For the very wonderful vitality of the man, his 
omnipresent activity and the immense ascendency which 
he rightfully exerted have, like all other things, to be 
paid for. Nature exacts her compensations without 
ruth. 

We may, if we please, exult in the magnificence of 
the growth of the mighty cedar, but beneath the shade 
of its far-spreading branches we must not expect to rear 
fresh trees. And the penalty of having had for so long 
so supreme a party leader as Mr. Gladstone is that we 
have no successor ready to take his place. I remember 
well fencing with this question when the Tzar asked me 
who was to succeed Mr. Gladstone. I said simply : “ Mr. 
Gladstone can have no successor, We shall no doubt 
have to put some one in his place after he goes, but 
successor, no—there is only one Mr. Gladstone.” But it 
is no use repining at the shadows which the sun casts. 
Better the shadows than no sunshine; and we would be 
fools not to choose the great man with all his drawbacks 
rather than consent to drivel on from decade to decade in 
a wilderness of monotonous mediocrities. 


ITS DRAWBACKS AND COMPENSATIONS. 

Mr. Gladstone undoubtedly dwarfed his contemporaries 
and sometimes stunted his colleagues. But the mischief 
which this all-canopying personality might have done 
was minimised by the sturdy vigour of the individuality 
of our race and the enormous expanse of the British 
Empire. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, has done nothing 
to cripple, dwarf, or overshadow Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
who is, in many respects, the ablest and the most 
powerful Englishman in the Empire. That is because 
the Empire is broad ‘enough to afford elbow room for 
Colonial Cesars. Neither has he, to all appearance, 
done Mr. Chamberlain much damage by way of impairing 
his self-confidence or diminishing his ambitions. It 
is possible that in his own cabinet he has to some extent 
adopted the faculties of some of his colleagues, who have 
been compelled for years to let him decide many questions 
which if he had been absent they would have decided 
for themselves; but even this disadvantage is perhaps 
more than compensated for by the stimulus which his 
example has afforded them, and the immense educational 
influence which mere contact with an administrator so 
superbly equipped must have exercised upon minds of 
less culture and less experience. It is, however, vain to 
speculate upon what we shall see for ourselves before 
very long. The experiment of placing all power in the 
hands of a supremely capable chief does not seem to 
have had very excellent results in Ireland after the 
capable chief disappears. But Mr. Gladstone never 
dominated his party as Mr. Parnell dominated the Home 
Rulers.’ Neither, it may be said, are the English Irish. 
It may be due to English selfishness, or it may be due 
to our obtuseness, but the influence of self-preservation 
operates so powerfully with English politicians that Mr. 
Gladstone’s party is not likely to go to pieces merely 
because Mr. Gladstone is no longer at the helm, 

A OHURCHMAN AT BOTTOM. 

Mr. Gladstone’s influence upon his fellow-countrymen 
was more that of a great churchman than that of a 
statesman. He reminds me much more of a Becket 
than of the. ordinary secular politician. He was a 
politician, no doubt, and a wary and a wily one at 
that. But this astuteness, which made it as easy to 
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catch a weasel asleep as to catch Mr. Gladstone napping, 


_ is a quality much more highly developed in ecclesiastics 


than among Members of Parliament. It is the product 
of the conclave much more than of the caucus. Mr. 
Gladstone was a man of affairs—four times Prime 
Minister of England, five times leader of the House of 
Commons. But with all his immersion in this world’s 
business he was a man who dwelt in the other 
world as much at least as any of the great Car- 
dinals who figure in history. ‘There is about him 
a certain detachment of mind more natural to the 
member of a cosmopolitan organisation than to the 
insular statesman of John Bull. He never altogether 
seemed to identify himself with England. He represented 
something else. When I last saw him I mildly hinted that 
he never seemed to be much “enthused” with the 
greatness and magnificence of England’s mission. “ Well, 
you know,” he said, “if you have a son who is somewhat 
forward and is too self-complaceat, ani you have fre- 
quently to chide him for,that, you do not like to increase 
his complacency by sounding his praises too much. You 
may allow it as a treat, but it ought not to be his daily 
bread.” There was the churchman all over—the man 
who sees the nation as something outside of himself, 
which he must move and discipline rather than as an 
entity of which he is part and parcel. 


CONTRASTED WITH MR. MORLEY, 


This, it may be said, is true of all men who hold 
strong views on the moral question. Mr. Morley, it may 
be said, is as much swayed by a sense of this moral 
pedagogy as Mr. Gladstone; but no one would call 

r. Morley a churchman. Mr. Morley himself used 
to say that he ought by rights to have been a Puritan 
preacher, and the echoes of the thunders of Sinai are 
seldom long absent from his speeches. But he is not 
a churchman as Mr. Gladstone is. Mr. Gladstone’s 
churchmanship is to Mr. Morley’s what the full choral 
service of a cathedral is to the hearty singing of a 
Salvation Army meeting. In other words, the eccle- 
siastical mould is much more manifest in Mr. Gladstone’s 
case than in Mr. Morley’s. Both agree in being 
preachers of righteousness and justice before they 
are politicians. Both are constantly, in public and in 
private, appealing to the higher law, and both of them 
never forget that man is au pied a moral being, instead of 
being, as is too often assumed, a mere patent digester on 
two legs. But Mr. Morley has very few of the notes of 
the churchman. Mr. Gladstone has themall. There have 
been few greater casuists, even in the Roman Church, 
than Mr. Gladstone. The subtlety of lis intellect, as 
shown in splitting the finest hairs with the keen edge of 
almost fantastic distinctions, is the marvel and some- 
times the mock of the mundane pblitician. Mr. Morley 
is a plain moralist who does no hair splitting, and 
ogee his conclusions rough hewn from the mine. 

r. Gladstone, like all churchmen, is great in the 
observance of church festivals, or public worship of 
fasts, and of the minutie of ecclesiastical drill and 
discipline. Whether or not he uses his breviary and says 
his offices as regularly as a Catholic priest, no one knows; 
but no one would be astonished if he did. Every one 
is familiar with his reading the lessons at Hawarden and 
with the fact that he went to ‘church there one Sunday 
when he was in the very midst of cabinet making. I 
remember well recalling that incident as I stood in the 
galleries of the Vatican waiting for the return of the 
Under Secretary of State. I had an appointment with 
him about the presentation of my memorandum to the 
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Pope. Mgr. Mocenni was not “on time.” The apology 
for his non-punctuality was that it was the day ome 
particular saint, and office business had to be suspended 
until prayers had been attended. Mr. Gladstone was 
quite capable of doing that. Mr. Morley is not. Mr. 
Morley, thanks to his Oxford training, is able sometimes 
to date his letters Maunday Thursday or Shrove Tuesday, 
but beyond that his acquaintance with ecclesiasticism 
does not go. 
MR. GLADSTONE AS POPE. 


Without carrying the parallel and comparison any 
further, what an interesting theme for imaginative 
contemplation is afforded us in the suggestion of what 
Mr. Gladstone might have been had he been called to 
Holy Orders, as his father at one time proposed. In 
the English Church he would have been cribbed, 
cabined,. and confined. To realise what might have 
been, we must suppose that the great cataclysm of the 
sixteenth century had never severed England from 
the Church of Rome, and that Mr, Gladstone instead 
of being Prime Minister of England, had been called 
Pope. He would have made a very good Pope, although, 
possibly, a little too nimble in his career for the 
cumbrous and gigantic machinery of Catholicism. But 
how he would have enjoyed it! How he would 
have revelled in the hoarded treasures of the Vatican 
library, and delighted in the endless services of the 
Roman churches. Where in all the world would he 
have found so wide a field for the exercise of his wonder- 
fully subtle gifts of making distinctions? Where could 
he have been able to find such opportunities for 
explaining away awkward facts and demonstrating 
triumphantly the absolute truth of two diametrically 
opposite propositions? And then his Encyclicals! We 
have a them already—the letter on the Neapolitan 
prisons, the pamphlet on the Bulgarian atrocities, the 
article on Vaticanism—were all utterances of the genuine 
pontifical kind, which had at least as much power and 
influence as any Bulls which Rome ever forged. But if 
only Mr. Gladstone had sat in Pope Leo’s chair and 
worn the three-crowned hat! 

HIS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL POWER. 

All of which brings me to the obseryation that the 
position which Mr. Gladstone has so long held amongst 
us is much more that of an English Pope than merely 
that of an English Prime Minister. He was the head of 
the Church for practical purposes, much more than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whom he made, or than the 
Queen, whose ecclesiastical position is strictly ornamental. 
Mr. Gladstone’s temporal power was nothing tohis spiritual 
power. His temporal power, indeed, may said to 
resemble spiritual power. He can divest himself of the 
former. The latter will cleave to him while life lasts. 
He is the only man whose opinions on questions of 
righteousness weigh mnuch with the masses of our people. 
He is, therefore, in a very real way the keeper of their 
consciences. That function he will retain in his retreat 
at Hawarden, and this spiritual power may yet be used, 
as it was in 1876, to the confounding of those to whom 
he has handed over the responsibilities of temporal 
administration. 

FAREWELL ! 

It is, however, impossible, alas! that his successors 
will have long to anticipate such embarrassing inter- 
ventions of the oracle from Hawarden in the work which 
he has abandoned. Eighty-five years weigh heavy on our 
mortal frame, and the failure of faculties necessary to 

‘active work are the sure precursors of a dissolution 
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HAWARDEN CASTLE, 


which cannot be long delayed. We are all familiar with 
the apologue of the man who made a covenant with 
Death that he should not die until he had been warned 
three times. The man lived long past threescore years, 
end then he became blind and deaf and paralysed, and 
at last death came. He protested: “You have neyer 


MR, GLADSTONE AT TWENTY-EIGHT, 
(From an engraving by W. Walker.) 





warned me.” But Death replied: “ My first messenger 
was named Deafness, my second Blindness, and my third 
Paralysis. Now I am come myself.’ And the mortal 
died. 

Before Cardinal Manning passed away, a continually 
increasing hardness of hearing was the most significant 
symptom of the coming change. Mr. Gladstone’s hearing 
and Mr. Gladstone’s sight have been failing him for some 
time. Nor is it to be expected that the slackening of the 
chain of official labour will check, even if it does not 
expedite, the approach of that event which we all fore- 
know, but. which none the less we all deplore. 





MR. GLADSTONE AT FORTY-FIVE. 
(From a photograph by Cameron of a painting by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.) 
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II.—SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


Sir William Harcourt will, of course, lead his party 
in the House of Commons in the place of Mr. Gladstone. 
He has deserved the promotion.. During Mr. Glad- 
stone’s absence he has acted as his substitute. And he 
now stands to have the sole responsibility in the Lower 
House. Some of the 
American papers I 
see have been sug- 
gesting that Mr. 
Asquith was a 
possible leader. No 
doubt this is true 
if we can draw upon 
the future indefi- 
nitely. Mr. Glad- 
stone can remem- 
ber when he first 
saw Lord Salis- 
bury, and he can 
never forget that 
he was a bright, 
chubby-faced boy 
in a red frock. That 
red-frocked urchin 
was a possible 
Prime Minister. 
But it took time. 
So it will take time 
before Mr. Asquith 
can hope to lead 
the House. That he 
should be thought 
of, even by Ameri- 
can journalists, in 
that capacity, is a 
singular tribute to 
his success at the 
Home Office, and 
perhaps not less to 
the unpopularity of 
Sir W. Harcourt. 
PROSPECTS OF THE 

PARTY. 

A much better 
leader of the House 
than Sir William 
would be Mr. 
Campbell Banner- 
man. But Mr. 
Campbell Banner- 
man has no ambi- 
tions, and Sir 
William Harcourt 
has. Besides, Sir 
W. Harcourt is 
virtually in the 


From a negative by? 


saddle, and although there are plenty who would gladly © 


see him anywhere else, there are no Liberals who would 
risk shattering their party by getting up a cabal about 
a matter of such small moment as to whether Sir 
William or another shall lead the party for the next 
few months. The Liberal majority, said Mr. Bryce, 
when the Ministry was formed, is a little one, but 
it is a fighter. It is smaller now and _ its leader 
is gone, and it will have to fight nolens volens until it 





SIR W. V. HARCOURT. 


disappears. That it will disappear when the signal is 
given for the dissolution seems to be almost certain. 
Apart from the great law of swing-swang which has 
operated with unswerving regularity for nearly thirty 
years, the chances are all in favour of the election of a 
Unionist majority. 
The Liberals are 
losing their King 
Arthur. The Irish 
show no signs of 
reunion. The 
Unionists are 
cementing their 
alliance. They will 
go to the country 
full of confidence, 
fresh from a vic- 


torious campaign 
waged against a 


parliamentary 
majority, and will 
appeal to the 
English constitu- 
encies torally round 
the party which 
even now repre- 
sents a majority of 
the English elee- 
torate. We shall 
fight, of course, 
and do our best, 
but we are as much 
beaten before the 
polls open as the 
Unionists were at 
the last general 
election, and it is 
not wise to indulge 
even for a moment 
in the delusion that 
there will be, or 
indeed can be, any 
other issue, unless, 
of course, some- 
thing altogether 
unforeseen and 
almost incredible 
happens. 

THE HOPE FOR 

HOME RULE. 

All our hopes for 
the immediate 
future rest upon 
the degree of suc- 
cess which we can 
achieve in convine- 
ing the Unionists that their true party policy is to give 
the Irish a system of local self-government so radical. and 
so practical that they may be able to accept it as an instal- 
ment, and under protest, no doubt, but still that they 
may be able to accept.it. The Unionists are pledged to 
introduce a Local Government Bill for Ireland. If they 
make it a good one Ireland will get nearer Home Rule 
through Lord Salisbury’s government than she could do 
by any other road short of a great popular uprising that 
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smashed the Peers. There is not likely to be any such 
popular uprising. Therefore, the chance for Home Rule 
next Parliament is to have a Unionist Ministry weak 
enough to need support from the Irish, but strong 
enough to call their Home Rule Bill, “a Bill for the better 
development of local self-government in Ireland.” They 
will not, could not, and dare not pass a Home Rule Bill. 
But unless all precedents are awry they will pass a measure 
which will be Home Rule in germ and Home Rule in all 
but in name. 
PROGRESS ACCORDING TO PRECEDENT. 


The outlook, therefore, ig cheerful enough for all ex- 
cepting office-seekers. The Liberals will once more go 
out of office only in order to see their principles carried 
into effect by their opponents. As it was with Catholic 
emancipation, with the corn laws, with Jewish emanci- 
pation, with household suffrage, with the establishment 
of county councils and the introduction of free education, 
so now, as relative to Home Rule, the defeat of the 
Liberals is the immediate preeursor of the triumph of 
Liberal ‘principles. There is nothing strange or far- 
fetched about them. Mr. Balfour is publicly committed 
to a Local Government Bill for Ireland. He took his own 
measure seriously despite the laughter with which it was 
received. He will be certain to go one better the next 
time he has a chance. And Mr. Chamberlain will not lose 
such an opportunity of showing how faithful he is to his 
old Radical convictions. Ona the whole, therefore, the 
prospect of Home Rule is reassuring, and we may con- 
template the immediate future with some considerable 
complacency. ° 

_ ‘SIR WILLIAM AND MR. WILLIAM. 


It is no doubt this comforting conviction of the probable 
advent of a Unionist administration pledged to progress 
in the direction of Irish self-government that enables 
us to contemplate with more equanimity than would 
otherwise have been possible the prospective leader- 
ship of Sir W. Harcourt. It will be but for a little 
time and the period of our tribulation will soon 
be over past. We cannot pretend to regard Sir W. 
Harcourt’s elevation as ‘anything but a misfortune for 
the Empire. It is a cruel fate which thrusts him into 
the foremost place immediately after Mr. Gladstone. For 
Sir William Harcourt possesses all the qualities which 
Mr. William Gladstone has taught us to disregard. 
He is singularly lacking in those higher gifts which made 
Mr. Gladstone a national hero. That Mr.Gladstone believes 
in everything and Sir William Harcourt believes in nothing, 
would be too sweeping an assertion; but it has a sem- 
blance of truth. It would not be true, for Sir W. 
Harcourt undoubtedly believes in one thing—himself, to 
wit—but for other causes he is singularly devoid of the 
enthusiasm which is the supreme characteristic of Mr. 
Gladstone. It is curious that the party of all the enthu- 
siasms should be led by a “ politician” in the House. 
The suddenness of the transition is something like the 
changes which we have had this winter in Chicago, where 
the temperature has sometimes varied from zero to the 
warm sunlight of an English May in the course of little 
more ‘than twenty-four hours. 


A MAN WITHOUT ENTHUSIASM. 


Mr. Labouchere long ago used to say that Sir W. 
Harcourt was an ideal leader for the Radicals, because 
he had no nonsense in him about leadership. He would 
do as he was told, pursue the cult of the jumping cat, 
and as for the Radicals, they would call upon him every 
day after breakfast to give him his orders. Mr. Labou- 
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chere is always amusing, but sometimes his acidulated 
exaggerations embody a popular belief. Rightly or 
wrongly, it is accepted almost universally that Sir 
W. Harcourt is a mere Dugald Dalgetty, a powerful 
fighting man who regards political life as a series 
of campaigns in which the wise man takes sides 
according to an enlightened sense of self-interest. 
They may be doing Sir William Harcourt a crue! 
wrong. He may have the fervour of a St. Chrysostom, 
the self-renunciation of a St. Francis, or the zeal of a 
Loyola hidden beneath his ample waistcoat. But if it is 
hidden, it is hidden so securely that none of his colleagues 
or contemporaries appears yet to have discovered it. The 
difference between him and his immediate predecessor is 
that Mr. Gladstone is so tremendously in earnest that h« 
can hear the trumpet of the archangel in the phrasing ot 
a schedule. Sir W. Harcourt would hardly believe 
seriously in anything, even though one were to rise from 
the dead. It may be that all this is a mistake. I hope it 
is. But it is none the less a misfortune that Sir W. 
Harcourt’s record should have given ground for such a 
lamentable misinterpretation of his real nature. 


THE ORIGIN OF POPULAR DISTRUST. 


Sir William, then Mr. Vernon Harcourt, first rubbed 
Radicals the wrong way when he entered Parliament. 
He posed as the intensely superior person, learned, cul- 
tured, and epigrammatic. He first began to be known 
as a coming personality in English politics when the 
Gladstone Cabinet of 1869-74 was weakening to its fall. 
He lifted up his heel against the Government, sneered 
elaborately in a'somewhat Disraelian fashion against the 
Liberal chief, and earned in consequence the abiding dis- 
like and distrust of all who loved and were loyal to 
the Prime Minister. He seemed to have an idea in those 
days that there was an opening for a Liberal Disraeli, and 
was hated accordingly by all those to whom Disraeli was 
anathema maranatha, The impression he then created 
he has never been abie to remove. He deepened it rather 
than otherwise by the way he used to talk of Mr. Glad- 
stone during the Bulgarian agitation, even when he was 
making his most flamboyant speeches in his support. As 
Home Secretary he did not particularly distinguish him- 
self, and when he offered to cast in his lot with Mr. 
Gladstone and Home Rule, his enemies were not slow to 
find out that his theorem would probably have been 
different if the secession of Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain had not opened the way to the Liberal 
Leadership. 


SIR W. .HARCOURT’S GOOD POINTS. 


All this, however, is ancient history, and sormewhat 
mouldy and sour at that. It is pleasanter to look 
upon his good points and to note the qualities 
which have enabled Sir William to overcome the 
prejudice which at one time seemed to place an 
insurmountable barrier in the way of his success. 

To begin with, Sir William comes of ancient English 
stock. He is said to be descended from the Plantagenets. 
He was born in the purple, or rather the snowy lawn, of 
the Anglican hierarchy. He was favoured with the best 
education our universities could impart. A gentleman 
by descent, a scholar and a Jawyer anda university 
professor by training, he started in the race with many 
advantages, of which he had enough mother wit to 
make the most. There was in him also a certain remote 
sympathy with the people which found expression in his 
early career in attempts to mend the law of conspiracy and 
to deliver the trade-unionists from the tyrannously unjust 
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Jaws by which they were shackled. These things would, 
however, have stood him in but little stead were it not 
that he possessed other talents which are in great demand 
in the parliamentary ranks. He had the great gift of 
jumorous speech. The House of Commons dearly loves 
a laugh. As a stump orator he was almost unrivalled 
for his ability to provoke merriment, and the reports 
of his speeches were always more punctuated with 
“laughter” than those of any other occupant of the 
front bench. He stumbled upon this precious gift 
carly in his career, and spent much of his spare 
time in developing it, in polishing his impromptu 
epigrams, and carefully furbishing up the points 
of his unpremeditated jokes. But he was more 
than a mere humorist. He was a terribly hard hitter, 
a veritable slogger who hit out hard from the shoulder 
and landed heavily upon his opponent’s face. In the rough 
and tumble of the demagozic arena, where most of the 
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William is not the stuff of which martyrs are made. 
But he is very good stuff for Tommy Atkins. He is 
faithful to his salt, and he does his duty as he is 
expected to do without making phrases about it. An 
American journalist who had considerable opportunities 
of vbservation told me the other day that Sir William 
seemed to him in many respects the most typical of 
English politicians. He was of the type of John Bull, 
self-complacent, solidly expansive, and not very idealistic. 


A LITTLE ENGLANDER. 


But of what contradictions are we not made? This 
typical John Bull is only known to be in advance of 
the general sentiment of the nation on one subject— 
that of prohibitory legislation against intemperance. 
This self-complacent Briton is always more or less 
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political reputations are made, Sir W. Harcourt soon 
achieved renown. At present none can make so effective 
a speech to a crowd as Sir William—excepting Mr. 
Glaistone and Mr. Chamberlain—providing that he has 
time for preparation, and as he usually takes care that he 
has time, the proviso is not of much importance. In 
the House of Commons he is not so remarkable. Very 
few of his parliamentary efforts dwell in the memory 
of men. But we still remember gratefully the way in 
which he scorched the trail of Beaconsfieldism and 
shrivelled up the false pretences with which the Coer- 
cionists sought to evade the real issue of Home Rule. 
A GOOD FIGHTER WHO WILL NOT FLINCH. 

Sir William’s chief virtue is that he is a hard fighter 
who can be relied upon not to bolt when the battle goes 
hard against him. He is a good comrade and a staunch 
ally. His colleagues say he is a good man to have at 
your back in a fight, and they ought to know. This 
loyalty to colleagues is due to English instinct rather 
than from any martyr-like devotion to a cause. Sir 


sitting in dust and ashes over the melancholy spec- 
tacle of his country’s vices. I sometimes feel as if 
after all it was not avery bad, at least not the worst, thing 
that Sir W. Harcourt should not be fanatically de- 
voted to his own convictions. For some of them are 
very bad ideas of the worst Little-England-school. 
If he were left to himself, it is to be feared that Sir 
William would bea Little- Englander of the Laboucherean 
type. He is a very poor Imperialist, and he would never 
have reconstructed the navy or have occupied Africa. 
Fortunately he will not be left to himself, which is well 
for the Empire, and it will be all the better if foreign 
powers are given to understand once for all that in 
matters beyond the sea the leader of the House of 
Commons does not count for so much as the leader of 
the Opposition. The only member who really counts 
is the present leader of the Ministry in the House of 
Lords. 
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AS LEADER OF THE HOUSE, 


As a leader in the Commons Sir William Harcourt is not 
unpopular. He isa genial man, a ready speaker, and he 
has a pleasant wit. In the human relations of life he is 
exemplary. He is fond of country life, and delights to spend 
his time in the sylvan retreats of the New Forest. He is 
patriarchal in his household, not caring much to brook con- 
tradiction at his own table, but he is beloved by those of 
his own family, the affection of his son, for instance, being 
almost touching in its beautiful sincerity. On questions 
relating to women he is as bad as Mr. Gladstone. From 
a political point of view he could hardly be worse, for the 
world moves after all, and Mr. Gladstone, whose last act 
before the general election was to commit himself need- 
lessly against the recognition of woman citizenship, has 
to count as his latest achievement the acceptance of 
the defeats rushed upon him by the advocates of the 
enfranchisement of the sex in the Parish Councils Bill. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Sir William will not attempt to put the clock back; but 
neither will he attempt to put it forward. 


WINDING UP THE CONCERN. 


Of his success as temporary commander of the Liberal 
forces it is difficult to speak—a good lieutenant is some- 
times a very poor captain. But the chances are that 
Ministers will pull together as best they can until the 
dissolution, which every one anticipates will come in a few 
months. The majority elected to support Mr. Gladstone 
and to pass Home Rule can hardly be depended upon 
to remain together more than one session after Mr. 
Gladstone has gone and Home Rule is relegated to the 
new Parliament. All that Sir W. Harcourt can do is 
to use the next few months in preparing his raw wisdom 
for the elections, and in piling up as heavy an indictment 
as possible against the House of Lords. He will find 
congenial work in satisfying the local optionists, But 
the real crux will be the Budget. : 





III.—THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 


The difficulties of the succession to the Liberal 
leadership have been reduced to a minimum by the 
natural logic of circumstances. If Mr. Gladstone 
had retired under other conditions, and there had 
been a prospect of the decapitated administration 














LORD DALMENY (TAKEN AT ETON.) 
(From a photograph by Hills and Saunders.) 


continuing in office for some years, there would have 
been a much greater rally against Sir W. Harcourt 
than now is dreamed of. It is only an affair of a few 
months. When the Liberals are in opposition, the 





leadership can be in commission. For the present, 
therefore, no one objects to an arrangement which, if it 
had not been so obviously temporary, would have pro- 
voked bitter dissatisfaction. Long ago, seeing the pos- 
sibility of Sir William’s accession to the leadership, I 
remember discussing that menaced disaster with Lord 
Rosebery. He stoutly maintained that I was mistaken ; 
that Sir William was the natural and most capable 
successor to Mr. Gladstone, and that it was ridiculous and 
most unjustifiable to put his own name forward as if he 
had a shadow of a right to precedence over Sir W. 
Harcourt. All the same, despite his disclaimers, I 
cherished the hope that Mr. Gladstone would be able 
to hold on long enough to make Lord Rosebery’s 
succession certain. 
THE COMING MAN. 


For Lord Rosebery is the rising hope of the British 
democracy. He is the statesman who, more than any other 
Liberal Minister, combines imperial instinct with the 
social democratic aspiration. He has been Chairman of 
the London County Council; he is Foreign Secretary ; he 
will be Prime Minister; he is a Scot, a peer, and a man 
of means. He is still in the prime of his life—quite a 
youth, as politicians count years, and, wonderful to relate, 
has never yet made an enemy. It is difficult to say 
whether he is more esteemed by the Radicals or by the 
Tories. By both he is regarded as a security of the first 
class for the safety of the Empire and the peace of 
Europe. I do not know of another instance of a‘'man 
so lavishly dowered with every advantage of rank, age, 
wealth, culture and opportunity, who has lived so actively 
and done so much without even exciting an envious 
enmity on either side of the House. He is a phenomenon 
almost unique, and as valuable as he is rare. 


A MAN WITHOUT ENEMIES, 


Mr. Labouchere, true to his part as the mentor of the 
Empire, rails at him—professionally. But Mr. Labouchere 
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would be the first to admit that Lord Rosebery is a 
‘thoroughly good fellow, whom he would be only too glad 
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the impossibility of one man being able to do the work 


of the double office No doubt it is a 
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to have on his own side, if it be that a Radical Scottish strain. But the work of the Foreign Office is not 


Imperialist could ever so far change his skin as to 


such a strain upon mind or nerves or physical strength 


become a Little-Englander of Cockayne. Excluding Mr. as the task of leading the House of Commons, [If this 


Labouchere, there is hardly a voice raised in criticism of 


this Liberal leader. 
From the Queen 
downwards he is 
universally re- 


‘garded as the right 


man in the right 
place. The Tzar 
in the old days did 
not much like him, 
believing he was 
too much in with 
the Bismarcks, but 
has long ere this 
forgotten and for- 
given the Batoum 
despatch, while in 
every Chancellerie 
in Europe where 
peace is sought a 
report that Lord 
Rosebery had re- 
signed would send 
a cold shiver down 
the diplomatic 
spine. Only in 
Paris would there 
be rejoicing, and 
naturally so. For 
Paris is the only 
place in Europe 
where there are 
men who want war, 
and who chafe 
against the main- 
tenance of the good 
understanding — be- 
tween England. 
Germany and 
Russia, which 
constitutes a triple 
barrier against the 
Inst for revenge. 
The French appre- 
ciate his cool, un- 
sleeping vigilance, 
his imperturbable 
vindication of 
British rights, and 
having a keen per- 
ception of his value 
to England, would 
naturally prefer to 
see his place vacant. 
It is the highest 
compliment they 
could pay him. 


WHY MAY NOT PRIME MINISTER BE FOREIGN MINISTER TOO ? 

Lord Rosebery is Foreign Minister, and therefore, 
according to the accepted doctrine of the Gladstonians, he 
The two offices must not 




















must not be Prime Minister. 
be united. It is stuff and nonsense, although it is also House of Lords. 


Liberal orthodoxy. Lord Salisbury united the two well 
enough, and so could Lord Rosebery. The talk about 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 


(Photograph by Jerrard, Regent Street.) 


question were to be decided by the test of, Which 


imposed the least 
strain upon the 
Prime Minister? 
no one can doubt 
for a moment that 
it would be decided 
in favour of the 
portfolio for foreign 
affairs and against 
the leadership of 
the Commons. It 
might no doubt be 
better if you could 
have a Prime 
Minister who was 
neither Foreign 
Secretary nor 
Leader of the Com- 
mons. But if he 
must be one or the 
other — and _ that 
at present seems to 
be accepted as in- 
evitable — he had 
very much better 
be as Lord Salis- 
bury than as Mr. 
Gladstone, so far 
as the question is 
left to the test 
of physical ex- 
haustion. Mr. 
Gladstone, how- 
ever, thought other- 
wise, and his dogma 
will continue for a 
few months to 
dominate his party. 
After another turn 
of the Salisbury 
combination, how- 
ever, it will prob- 
ably be discovered 
that the Glad- 
stonian dogma was 
not an ex cathedra 
utterance, but 
merely a pious 
opinion in no way 
binding upon the 
conscience of the 
true believer. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF 
BEING A PEER. 
A preposterous 


theory has obtained some currency among those who 
call themselves Radicals, but who in reality are mere 
victims of social jealousy, that it would never do 
for the Radical party to have its leader seated in the 
This is class prejudice in an absurd 
although inverted forfn. The old aristocrats used to 
deny the right of any man to be Minister of the 
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Crown unless he were of noble blood. The new democrats 
would with equal unreason and exclusiveness deny the 
right of any man to be Prime Minister if he happened to 
belong to the Peerage. Sufely the day for such nonsense 
is far past. A title which did not prevent Lord 
Rosebery from occupying the chair of the County Council 
ought not to disqualify him from being Prime Minister 
of the Grown. It is agreed, of course, that it is not 
class. prejudice, but a recognition of the fact that the 
House of Commons is the centre and the seat of authority 
that demands the presence of the Premier in its midst. The 
authority of the Premier, when the Premier is as capable 
as Lord Salisbury or as Lord Rosebery, will prevail even 
though neither of them sit in the House of Commons, 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS: 


Commons, and that, from our present point of view, is an 
almost incalculable boon. 


HIS DISLIKE OF THE UPPER CHAMBER. 


Lord Rosebery, I know, is of a different opinion. He 
would gladly exchange many of his titular honours for 
the opportunity of mingling in the fray in the arena 
where the destinies of parties are decided. His active 
and militant spirit chafes against the aristocratic frizi- 
darium in which he and his twoscore followers are im- 
prisoned amid ten times their number of Unionists. 
Len to one make odds too heavy for fair fighting. But 
we are all apt to rebel against the limitations of our lot, 
which are, after all, the secret of our strength, and Lori 





CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD: (LORD ROSEBERY'S COLLEGE.) 


not because they are peers, but because they have the 
confidence of the majority of the Commons. The place 
where they sit is immaterial so far as the recognition of 
the authority of the Commons is concerned. The only 
qnestion is as to the comparative advantages of the two 
Houses as the seat of the Premier. ‘The feeling is 
growing in the country, a feeling based upon the experi- 
ence afforded by the hopelessly crowded condition of the 
order book of the Commons and the exhausting strain 
which the leadership entails on its chief, that even if the 
House of Lords had not existed it might have been 
necessary to invent it, if only to afford a place for Prime 
Ministers to enjoy a respite from endless worry and 
debate. The only advantage which a seat in the Lords 
confers is that it disqualifies for a seat in the House of 


Rosebery will probably live to bless God for the House of 
Lords, if only because it afforded hin a safe retreat from 
which he can undertake the government of the country. 
He is much too valuable, and in one sense too frail an 
asset to be allowed to risk his health and life in the 
gladiatorial passes of the Lower House. 

It is understood that upon all questions relating to 
England over sea Lord Rosebery will have the support 
of Sir W. Harcourt. This is good news for the Empire, 
but bad news—very bad news—for Mr. Labouchere and 
those Englishmen who spend their lives in a vain attempt 
to argue their fellow-countrymen into believing they ought 
to be ashamed of their country and all the appurtenances 
thereof; for it means that Lord Rosebery has clenched the 
nail which he drove into the coffin of the old Manchester 
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j pend when he made his memorable fight about Uganda. 
e 


pceforth, so far as the Liberal party is concerned, 
there is no such policy as “scuttle.” 


TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING. 


As this is a matter of the very first importance to 
all Englishmen and Britons beyond the sea, it is as 
well to recall for a moment the incident which convinced 
all of us that Lord Rosebery is a lad of mettle who can 
be relied upon to hold the pass. Two or three years 
ago we used to say that Lord Rosebery seemed to promise 
very well, but that everything had gone well with him. 
Never speak confidently of a man until you have seen him 
ina tight place, isa good maxim; and, acting upon it, judg- 
ment was suspended in the case of Lord Rosebery. But it 
is suspended no longer. When the Liberal Administra- 
tion was formed Lord Rosebery absolutely refused to enter 
it. Infinite was the consternation of the Liberal mem- 
bers, blank the dismay of the Court and the out-going 
Cabinet. But Lord Rosebery was deaf to all solicita- 
tion. He was not going back to the Foreign Office, 
not he. Why-he mae this resolute refusal no one 
has ever been able to say. Possibly it was due more 
to a subtle instinct or an obscure premonition than 
to any reasoned conviction of the true cause. At first 
people doubted it, and said that “ Rosebery was only 
foxing.” But when it began to appear that he really 
meant what he said, every one was aghast. There was 
more to-do made about his refusal to take office than 
about any other man in the last fifty years. Everybody, 
regardless of party or of opinions, implored him to consent 
to take an office which has been the goal of many am- 
bitious statesmen. The Queen is said to have com- 
manded. Diplomats entreated, colleagues and friends 
united with political opponents in insisting that he must 
take office. And still he would not. It seemed more 
difficult to: make this young Scot accept office than to 
form a whole Cabinet. At last, we do not know exactly 
why, or under what precise degree of pressure, Lord 
Rosebery gave way. He took office. A great sigh of 
relief was heard everywhere. The Ministry was saved. 
The country was safe, and the peace Powers of Europe 
were reassured that there was to be no breach of 
the continuity of the pacific policy of Lord Salisbury. 


THE TEST CASE OF UGANDA. 


Lord Rosebery had not been many weeks in office 
before he made his colleagues understand that as he had 
yielded reluctantly to their demands for his presence in 
the Cabinet, it was now their turn to yield to his repre- 
sentations. Mr. Gladstone and other Liberals when in 
opposition had made more or less foolish declarations 
about Egypt. Parisians waited, gaping with open mouths, 
to see whether Mr. Gladstone would scuttle from the Valley 
of the Nile. Impatient Little-Englanders grunted indig- 
nantly that steps had not already been taken to haul 
down the Union Jack and withdraw the garrison. It was 
necessary to give these gentry an object-lesson, but it was 
dangerous, or at least inconvenient, to raise the Egyptian 
question, even in order to show that it was not to be 
raised. Fortunately at this moment the Destinies fur- 
nished Lord Rosebery with the very opportunity that 
he needed. The time arrived when Ministers had to 
decide whether or not they should evacuate the Central 
African province of Uganda. Lord Rosebery saw with 
his usual swift intuition that even though Uganda 
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itself might matter little, Uganda as an object-lesson 
would be invaluable. It is, I believe, an open secret that 
with the exception of Lord Rosebery every member of the 
Cabinet, Mr. Gladstone included, was against the reten- 
tion of Uganda. Mr. Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt, and 
Mr. Morley were naturally opposed to such an extension 
of the vast responsibilities of Great Britain. They 
represent Matthew Arnold’s world-weary Titan. They 
are very tired of the burden well-nigh too great to be borne, 
and they are all for laying it down. But Lord Rosebery 
thought otherwise. To haul down the flag in Uganda 
would be universally regarded as marking the entry of 
the Cabinet upon that fatal facilis descensus Averni from 
which there is no return. The policy of scuttle begun 
on Lake Uganda would be clamoured for in the Valley 
of the Nile. You have cleared out of Uganda, why 
not out of Egypt? Lord Rosebery foresaw all that, 
and took his stand calmly but decisively against 
the very first beginnings of the perilous policy of 
skedaddle. Obsta principiis is a sound maxim, and 
Lord Rosebery acted upon it. He insisted upon staying 
the evacuation, upon which his colleagues were bent. 
He insisted upon the despatch of Sir Gerald Portal to the 
locality for purposes of inquiry, and he staved off all 
questions of retirement until his envoy—now unhappily 
dead—made his report. His colleagues were indignant, 
Lord Rosebery was inexorable. If they must evacuate 
Uganda, of course Uganda must be evacuated. But in 
that case so would be the Foreign Office. His life would 
not be worth living as Foreign Secretary if the white flag 
was run up to the masthead and a policy of skedaddle 
inaugurated. It wasa rare tight place for Lord Rosebery. 
But he stuck to his point and to his post, and at the end 
of the struggle Mr. Gladstone gave in, the Cabinet oppo- 
sition collapsed, and Lord Rosebery had his way. Since 
then the word “scuttle” has not been heard once, nor 
have any people at home or abroad doubted that Lord 
Rosebery in foreign affairs had his way. 


AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Since that things have gone very smoothly at the 
Foreign Office. The only trouble has been with France. 
But France is the troubler of Israel, and there never will 
be peace and tranquillity in the world if it depends upon 
our restless neighbour. For twenty years after Sedan 
there was a lull, because France had not recovered from 
the prostration of the war. Since then France has shown 
an increasing disposition to assert herself wherever and 
whenever she can find an opportunity. This is natural 
enough, but it is awkward, and may be dangerous. Lord 
Rosebery handled the Siamese difficulty with discretion 
and reserve. The details of that business are not yet 
public property. But as the French Government has 
kept within bounds, and the French Chauvinistic press 
was very mad against him, it may be assumed that he 
did his duty and did it well. 

The result of the Behring Sea arbitration in Paris was 
one of the good features of his administration of foreign 
affairs. On the whole, Lord Rosebery as Foreign Minister 
has been successful in a number of little troublesome 
controversies, which, if they had been less skilfully 
handled, might have been no longer little. He has vin- 
dicated his reputation for good sense, caution, and reso- 
lution. He has never trailed the flag, nor has he ever 
flaunted it in music-hall fashion. He has made every one 
feel that he was proud of his country, and resolute and 
able both to defend her interests and to fulfil her obliga- 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


tions. This is no small achievement when it is borne in 
mind that at least one-half of the disturbers of the 
world’s peace had flattered themselves that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Adininistration would inaugurate a policy of 
general stampede. 

A TRUSTED COUNSELLOR OF KING DEMOS. 

Lord Rosebery, however successful as Foreign Secre- 
tary, is not less remarkable for his keen appreciation of 
the forces that are factors in the evolution of our social 
democracy. His experience in the chair of the London 
County Council was invaluable training to the future 
Prime Minister. It was an apprenticeship in practical 
democracy that no university could have supplied. Pro- 
bably no other means could have been employed which 
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is almost inconceivable when we remember his extreme 
sensitiveness and his almost morbid shrinking from 
confidences. 


HIS ACTION IN THE MINERS’ STRIKE. 

The service which he rendered the community Iast 
winter when he was able to bring to a conclusion the 
most unfortunate dispute that ever paralysed a nation’s 
industry, was a notable tribute to the universal respect 
which his uprightness and sagacity had inspired. Mr. 
Gladstone might possibly have commanded the support 
of the miners; he would hardly have been trusted by 
their employers. Lord Rosebery was probably almost 
the only man in England who could have done what he 
did. The existence of such a public man in whom the 

















THE DURDANS, EPSOM. 


would have brought the reserved and sensitive patrician 
into such free, unrestrained and fraternal relations with 
such men as John Burns and Mr. McDougall. Londonis 
the heart of the Empire. London’s problems are the pro- 
blems of the civilised world in their acutest shape. The 
London County Council represents the latest and most 
approved method in which Democracy seeks the solution of 
these problems. Lord Rosebery was chairman and is still 
a member of that Council. Aristocrat as he is by birth 
and temperament, Lord Rosebery is a democrat at heart. 
His sympathies, little as he speaks about them, are 
with the people individually and collectively. He is 
no professional philanthropist who would help the masses 
with Blue-books and Biscuit. There is in him a healthy 
human appreciation of fundamental human wants and an 
honest desire to see that they are supplied. - Hence he is 
everywhere in touch with every one to an extent which 


public have such confidence is one of the great sources 
of national strength and of social stability. That isa 
truth which I appreciate much more after spending a 
few months in Chicago than I was able to do before I 
crossed the Atlantic. Implicit confidence in the disin- 
terested honesty and transparent sincerity of public men 
is not exactly the characteristic réle of American politics. 
But alas for the nation or for the society which has lost 
faith in its leaders, and distrusts the men whom it is 
compelled to trust with its affairs! 


HIS SPEECHES. 


Lord Rosebery has a pleasant art and a genial Scottish 
humour which makes him a universal favourite as a 
speaker. He does not speak much, never outstays his 
welcome, and always leaves his audience in a good humour 
with themselves and with him. The laughter which 
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illuminates his speeches never degenerates into mere 


purposeless hilarity. -He uses his jokes to illustrate his 


arguments, not merely to set the table in a roar. There 
is also a subacidity about his humour which ‘in a more 
gloomy: mind might degenerate into the saturnine, but 
which in his ease only lends a more pungent flavour to his 
speech. He is frank with, himself first of all;and as frank 
with his audience as possible under. the circumstances. Of 
this his speech on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill, 
last session, was a notable case in point. Lord Rosebery 
knew not only that the’ bill was doomed, but. that he 
would have despised the peers even more than he does 
now, if: they, had voted. against their convictions in 
favour of a bill which they loathed and dreaded. So.he 
got out of the difficulty by making a most ingenious 
speech which amused and enchanted everybody, and did 
not commit him to a single sentiment that was strained 
and unreal. And a notable speech of his was that in 
which he delivered the County Council from the folly 
which it’ was 
meditating in the 
shape of a costly 
and extravagant 
Hotel de Ville. 
That speech was 
a very remarkable 
illustration of the 
value of the re- 
spect. which the 
Democracy is not 
ashamed to pay 
to honest. counsel 
even ‘when it 
comes from the 
mouth of a peer. 
In the County 
Council chamber, 
King Demos 
recognises his 
counsellors as 
only citizens. 
Sometime, when 
Radicals have 
escaped from the 
reaction against 
snobbery or 
feudalism gone 
rotten, they will be equally democratic at St. Stephen’s. 


HIS ESTATES. 


Lord Rosebery is a landowner in five counties, and 
he has residences in three, not including his well-known 
house in Berkeley Square. The Durdans, Mentmore, and 
Dalmeny have each their charms, but unfortunately not 
even Lord Rosebery can be in three places at one time, 
and he discharges as best he can the duties of resident 
magistrate in Surrey, in Bucks, and in.Midlothian. Ment- 
more came to him by the marriage which gave him a 
conjugal connection-with the land of Canaan which the 
Rothschilds have founded for themselves in Hampden’s 
country. At:Dalmeny his foot is on his native heath; 
all Edinburgh lies at his back door, while in front there 
is spread out before him the vast expanse of the gray 
Northern Sea. 

HIS AUTHORSHIP. 

As a writer Lord Rosebery has only published one 
book. His sketch of Pitt is an admirable specimen of 
the best English of our time. It is terse, bright; vivid 
and entertaining. There is perhaps here and there a 
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little straining after the cpigrammatic, and now and then 
faint echoes of. Macaulay’s resonant cymbal may be 
caught in his pages. But the book is good stuff, well 
put together. Such ‘literary aptitude and _ historical 
insight as Lord Rosebery possesses are not likely to be 
exhausted in writing despatches. 


BEHIND THE SHIELD OF RESERVE. 


Lord’ Rosebery is a’ man who represents the power 
of reserve and of self-restraint. Mr. Gladstone is the 
very opposite. Mr. Gladstone wears his heart upon 
his sleeve, and makes manifest his likes and dislikes 
to all .the world. in his’ unenviable multitude of 
methods. Lord Rosebery keeps his likes and dislikes to 
himself, is shy, reserved, and reticent. Lord Rosebery 
has travelled much. | He has made the tour of the world, 
and he has studied men and things in many places and 
under many skies. Everywhere he gives the impression 
of a kindly, silent, cultivated gentleman, with a ear 

smile an a 
shrewd eye. But 
few of these casual 
acquaintances 
of travel have 
any idea of the 
perfervidum 
ingenium Scoto- 
rum which lies 
beneath that 
impenetrable ex- 
terior, nor how 
stout and strong 
is the resolution 
within, Bismarck 
knew it and 
respected it. 
France knows it 
and dislikes it. 
Another latent 
quality of his is 
the power of pro- 
digious and inces- 
sant work, At the 
Foreign Officeand 
at the County 
Council he has 
established a re- 
putation for a determined industry, ,an all-consuming 
activity, which is all the more remarkable because it is 
not accompanied by that capacity of sleep, which is the 
surest and safest form of recuperative resource. Lord 
Rosebery has been sleeping better of late, and it is well. 

HIS BEST CHARACTERISTIC. 

The best characteristic of Lord Rosebery is the least 
known, and it is one of which I hesitate to write. It would, 
however, be a wrong to the public to refrain from any 
mention of the fact that although Lord Rosebery does 
not read the lessons in his parish church, he is as much 
dominated by the religious instinct as Mr. Gladstone 
himself.’ No one is more conscientious among laymen 
or clergymen of our day. . Noone, not even Mr. Gladstone 
himself, scrutinises more closely the moral aspects of all 
his policies and all his acts. No one would claim Lord 
Rosebery ‘as one of the conventional ecclesiastical 


. Christians of our day.’ But so far as fearing God and 


working righteousness goes, there are few who dwell so 

much in their Taskmaker’s eye as the young peer upon 

whom is descending the mantle of Mr. Gladstone. 
Cuicaao, February 10, 1894. W. T.S. 
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From The Weekly Freeman.) THE BABES IN THE. WOOD; OR, WHEN ROGUES FALL OUT. (February 17, 1894. 
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From Puck.J QUARRELSOME NEIGHBOURS IN HARMONY AT LAST. {September 13, 1893. 
They don’t love each other, but they are all auxious to get rid of the bomb-throwing Anar. bist. 
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From the Westminster Budget.) *PROPUTTY, PROPUTTY, PROPUTTY.” {February 23, 1894, 
Doesn’t thou ’ear my ‘erse’s legs, as they canters awaay ? If it isn’t the saame oop yonder, fur them as ’as it it’s the best... . 
Proputty, proputty, proputty—thut’s what I ’ears ’em saay. . . °° Coome oop, proputty, proputty—that’s what I ’ears ‘em saa”, 

Proputty, proputty’s iv’rything ’ere, an’, Sammy, I’m bie.t Proputty, proputty, proputty, canter an’ canter awaay. 


Tennyson's ‘* Northern Farmer: New Sty'e.” 
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From Grip.] [February 3, 1894. 


A CARTOON FOR THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AS TO THE POSITION OF AFFAIRS IN CANADA. 
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From J! Pajagallo.) 
EN@LanD: This is the second time I have had to warn you. ‘I his time your speedy repentan 











(February 12, 1894, 


ce saves you, but the third time... ! 
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From IL Papagatto.} (January 8, 1894, 
The Frdgs never cease protesting against the English occupation of Egypt, . bik 
never remembering that they bave so embarrassed it themselves with promises Vrom La Silhovette.} 
and apologies that it is quite dead. TI 





(February 4, 1894, 


1E GREAT RECONCILIATION, 
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From Moonshine.} {February 10, 1894. 
NOT TO BE TRUSTED ALONE! 


". Matpourye, Thursday.—A demonstration 
wae beld to-night at the Conyregational 
Church in favor of the extension of the 





‘for teforms of a most sweeping and drastic 
ehéracter.. The suppresnion of smoking alio- 
gether was one of the modest demands, while 
the removal of the peany-in-the-slot cigarette 
machines from. railway stations and the 
abolition of the liquor traflic were asked for. 
Protests were aleo ebtered against theatrical 
jormences and Suuday trains. 


From The Westminster Budgct.} ¢ (February 9, 189!. 
THE BISHOPS AND THE “BEERAGE.” 
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From The Sydney Bulktin.] [December 2, 1893. From Glihlichter.} [February 3, 199s, 
A CLEAN SWEEP. ,CAPITAL AND THE MODERN SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 























From The Sydney Bulletin.] {De.ember 30, 1893.} 
A SHOCK TO THE COUNTRY. 


“The Premier has announced that instead of the usual yearly deficit there 
will be a surplus.” 


Disss: “ Poor little chap! I ought to have broken it to him gently 








Erom The Sydney Bulletin.) (January 13, 1 94. : 
AND THEY DON’T KNOW EACH OTHER! 


* This is the first time in the history of N. S. Wales for ten y€ars that 
the income and expenditure have met.”’—Drsss. 



































From Juage.] (January 27, 1894. ‘ bi gt 
A BICYCLE BUILT FOR TWO. From Ulk ] {February 9, 1394. - 


But when the European Manufacturer and Southern Interests are so BroruEr JoNATHAN: “ Your deficit comes from large armaments.” 
well looked after, what is to become of Northern Industries? Dame Evrore: “ Yours comes from wholesale bribery.” 
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ON THE BRINK OF REVOLUTION. 
ENGLAND AS Proresson GOLDWIN SMITH sEES Her. 


Tue first article in the Nineteenth Century makes 
delightful reading. To hear a clever shrew scold is a 
rich treat, provided the listener is not the butt of her 
invectives; it is such a fine study in language and 
temper. But it is poor sport beside the spectacle of a 
clever literary man who goes on shrilly vituperating 
without check or pause or dropping his voice for more 
than a dozen pages. Mr. Smith has revisited political 
England, and great is the day of visitation. To say that 
he pours out his vials of wrath upon this unfortunate 
country is much below the mark. Rather does he turn 
on his wrath like a hose-pipe and swishes it over almost 
; every object within range. 

“ SOCIALISM, COMMUNISM, ANARCHISM.” 


It was only to be expected that he would wail over the 
Commons passing Home Rule: ipeerent “the moral 
effect of which is too likely never 6" be annulled.” But 
—and fancy this from Mr. Smith—“‘ Home Rule is now 
the least part of the matter.” 

The appeals made to the hatred of the masses for the classes 
have been heard. The spirits called from the deep of social 
passion have come at the call. By violence of one party and 
the weakness of the other, the nation is being visibly drawn - 
towards the brink of social as well as political revolution. 
The sanctity of contract, jealously guarded against legislative 
violence by the American Constitution, has been not only 
disregarded but trampled on in agrarian legislation for Ireland, 
and the principle will be shaken through’the whole of a great 
commercial nation. Confiscation, as might have been expected, 
has crossed from Ireland to Great Britain. *. . . Socialism, 
Communism, Anarchism are rife throughout Europe. 


DEMOCRACY WITHOUT SAFEGUARDS. 


The United States in deciding on Democracy fenced 
round the system wit': many safeguards, to which we 
have no counterpart. By the prodigious growth of 
manufactures “the balance of national c'iaracter has 
been deranged.” ‘‘ Never was there such an a‘idience for 
those who live by preaching industrial war.” “ And these 
masses are getting powers of government into their 
hands.” ‘“ Over-population is another danger ;” which is 

vated by the monopoly of the Unions. Disorder in 

w York has the community against it, in London it 
has only the police. British industry has a largely arti- 
ficial basis, and from a great shock “ untold ruin might 
ensue.” A } 

“To proclaim Democracy is to renounce Empire... 
Not Russian ambition or native insurrection is the great 
danger of Briti<h empire in India, but British democracy, 
which already is joining hands with Hindu agitators. 
The spirited diplomacy of the British Foreign Office and 
the policy of great armaments seem to be a survival... 
The constituency which supported them has ceased to 
exist ’—Sir William Harcourt’s big naval Budget not- 
withstanding. 

“TH LAST INGREDIENT IN THE CAULDRON.” 


At bottom of the social disturbance is “the dis- 
solution of fundamental beliefs. The governing classes 


seem to devote themselves to pleasure and excitement” 
instead of the stern political duties ‘of the hour. The 
landed gentry have broken down under agricultural 
depression. 

Then comes, of course,’ as “the last ingredient in the 
seething cauldron of change” the revolt of woman, 
emancipation of wives, insurrection of daughters. 

What governing power has England to save her and 
her empire from revolution? Certainly not the power of 
the Crown. The House of Commons arrogates omnipo- 
tence, but has become the slave of the caucus and its 
demagogue despot. The House of Lords “now stands 
between the nation and dismemberment,” but on its pre- 
sent footing cannot permanently regain power or afford 
lasting security against revolution. For all these perils 
— by “ faction, politely styled party,” is respon- 
sible. 

THE DUTY OF THE HOUR, 

Is there no way of escape? 

A House of Commons manifestly demoralised, unable to 
despatch the business, docked of freedom of debate by the 
Cloture, in bondage at once to the Caucus and to Irish disaffec- 
tion, is proclained the sole organ of the national will, the 
supreme and only power of the State. The Second Chamber 
is to be suppressed or silenced. This forms the present issue. 
The first care of anti-reyolutionary statesmanship in future 
will be to recognise the House of Lords on a rational basis and 
make it a real safeguard, like the Senate of the United States. 
To defend the existence of a Second Chamber against 
domineering and usurping violence is the duty of the present 
hour. ‘ 

Mr. Smith is very angry with Lord Salisbury for not 
ita reorganised the Peers during his last term of 
Office. 


SHALL WE ADOPT THE REFERENDUM ? 
ANswers or DisTINGUISHED MEN. 

A symposium on the Referendum forms a principal? 
feature in the National Review. The papera do not 
manifest any alacrity on the part of Unionists to jump 
at the innovation. 

Professor A. V. Dicky, reserving statement of its dis- 
advantages, enumerates among its advantages—(1) It 
may be so used as to make a clear distinction between 
laws which: effect permanent changes in the constitution 
and ordinary legislation. (2) It would ensure that in 
matters affecting the constitution, the country always came 
to a decision on a clear and plain issue. (3) It gives 
due weight to the wishes of all voters.. (4) It places the 
nation above parties or factions. Thus it would save the 
State from parliamentarism or sway of partisanship. 

Mr. Grores Curzon is opposed to the Referendum in 
England, because (1) it would involve the grotesque 
turmoil of a general election whenever the two Houses 
happencd todisagree. (2) When a Bill has been seriously 
amended by the Peers, on which version of the Bill is the 
elector to vote? (8) The House of Commons would 
become a mere registry for the decrees of a parliamentary 
tyrant checked only by a haphazard plebiscite. (4) A 
plebiscite going against a Government Bill would be 
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tantamount to a dissolution, (5) against the Peers would 
be taken as their condemnation. (6) What would be 
the position of a member whose constituency voted under 
Referendum contrary to his vote in Parliament? (7) 
The two Houses being as at present politically, the Refer- 
endum would only be set in motion during a Radical 
Ministry. (8) It is a grave mistake to tempt the electorate 
to believe in its own infallibility. 

Admiral Maxse confesses he is “not keen about it.” 
As the fate of Ministries would depend on the result, the 
Referendum would be worked on party lines, an! the 
question, “yes” or “ no,” would be huddled up beneath the 
usual vortex of issues. Each Referendum would involve 
the tumult and expense of a general election. He grants 
one advantage. The country could compel a Govern- 
ment possessing a feeble majority to dissolve. 

Earl Grey objects to it that the proper object of a 
Government, and especially a representative legislature, 
is not to meet the wishes of the people, but to adopt such 
measures as are best for the people. 

Lord Farrer would approve, if the issue could be put 
clearly and simply. But this is rarely possible. Tie 
question, “ Will you or will you not have the Irish Home 
Rule Bill?” involves a most complicated issue. After 
endless canvassing and wire-pulling the real question 
would be as now, Will you have Mr. Gladstoue or Lord 
Salisbury ? 


TENNYSON SEVERELY CRITICISED. 

A very trenchant critique on the late Laureate, written 
by the late Francis Adams, forms one of the most 
striking features in the New Review. There is an 
unusual piquancy in the freedom with which the great 
poet is handled. The following sentences are given as 
examples :— 

The sicklier side of the art of Keats and Shelley was abso- 
lutely to his taste. His one instinct is to look nothing in the 
face. He would make of life a pretty play. His touch is 
always felicitous, but the felicity is doomed to inferiority. He 
has against him the inevitable difference between enamel work 
and piinting. The same timid artificiality still meets us at 
all points. 

“The May Queen” stands fur the first of those resolute 
bids for popularity which Lord Tennyson was always careful 
to reiterate. There are thirty-nine verses in this well-known 

em. In twenty-cight of them one of the most perfect little 
female prigs in all literature takes an even more unconscionable 
time in dying than Charles IL. 

As for making “In Memoriam” a contribution to modera 
thought ... this was obviously impossible fora man who had 
never given himself the trouble to think. Tennyson had no 
faculty that way. “In Memoriam” would be one of the most 
dishonest works every written by a man of ability were it not 
for a dozen snatches of sweet and true affection which he had 
in his heart of hearts for his friend. No criticism on him can 
better his own in that phrase of “the imitative will” We 
have him there, the intellectual side of him, complete. 

But what charming pictures he gives us of the quiet, radiant 
purity of his love, as it takes shape in his sorrow! And this 
note of sincerity, the true note, the characteristic note, the 
eternal note, he attains to now at last in another department 
of his work—in the department of the love poem. 

Those myoptic stumblings of his manhood seem large and 
lucid beside the distressing mental collapse, the iusane and 
incoherent rhodomontade of so much of “Sixty Years After.” 
Unhappily, the same phenomenon is to be noted in a d zen 
other cases. 

King Arthur is a crucial case, because he is Tennyson’s 
deliberate attempt to present to us an ideal figure of social 
manhood. He is “like a modern gentleman of state'iest port.” 
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The writer who could deliberately paint such a character as 
Arthur—as the Arthur of this culminant Idyll of Guinevere— 
and present it to us as his ideal of modern gentleness and 
modern manhood, never had tle remotest conception of what 
gentleness meant or what manhood meant. Nothing more 
essentially unmodern, more false to every notion we possess of 
true morality and true justice, has been written in our time, and 
perhaps in any time. The poetical works of Tennyson contain 
an amount of destructible matter which, in the immemorial 
phrase, is quite shocking ... Thirty or forty years hence the 
Matthew Arnold of the day will present to his public a 
similar yolume of Tennyson, but it will be a slim one... . 
No ballad in our language is more redolent than “The 
Revenge ” of that heroie obstinacy which has made our race 
the stupid conqueror of half the earth. The poet’s own “ last 
words "—* Crossing the Bar”—fare] perhaps the loveliest 
Christian lyric in our own or any language. It is here that 
once more we find him at his truest and highest and best. 


‘* PICTURESQUE VILLAGE HOMES ” 
For Lonety GENTLEWOMEN OF NARROW MEANS. 


Mrs. M. C. Situ expounds in the Westminster Review 
a beautiful and admirable scheme which she has been 
carrying out. “ There are,” she observes, 
thousands of women of gentle birth with small incomes, and 
endowed with no special training for any profession or business 
pursuit. With an annuity of perhaps £30 to £50 some of 
them live a lonely life in dreary lodgings or in boarding- 
houses, others a still more uncomfortable one with more fortu- 
nate relatives. 

The writer hit upon the idea that these women might 
be much more happily housed in country cottages, in 
some “ cosy sunny picturesque places.” 

With this object in view, about eighteen months ago I 
started my first cottage. It took my fancy because it was 
detached and picturesque, with roses, honeysuckle and jasraine 
clambering over the rustie porch and round its doors and 
windows, grass plots: in front and a gay border of flowers. 
This tiny nest contains only two rooms, the sitting-room being 
supplemented by a small scullery. 

The sitting-room, when finished, made “a charming 
little snuggery, with its writing-table and other accessories, 
ascomfortableand refined asany fastidious lady could wish.” 
The bedroom is large and airy. The rent of the cottage is 
five shillings weekly. ‘“ Two ladies living together in 
such a house could easily manage on £60 or £70 between 
them, yet live in comfort, independence and refinement.” 
This first cottage has been “ inhabited, enjoyed, and very 
much admired.” 

The writer’s second venture was more ambitious. 
It is very old, and thatched like the other; it is built 
in the same Ann Hathaway style. It is much larger, 
and might be called a five-roomed cottage, with three- 
quarters of an acre of ground attached. The rent of this 
cottage is 7s. 6d. weekly. 

The third venture is the Club,—still .a picturesque 
village home, accommodating four or five ladies who pay 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s. a week. Among many other advan- 
tages there is a pretty little donkey carriage for the use 
of the tenants. 

There is no charity connected with this scheme. No dona- 
tions or subscriptions are required. I offer my pretty homes, 
supplied with every necessary for use and comfort, and all I 
ask isrent. The domestic management is left entirely in the 
hands of the tenants themselves. 
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THE VICTORIAN AGE IN LITERATURE. 
DissEcteD BY Mr. FrepEerIc Harrison. 
Tue recent death or the extreme old age of many 


~ masters of English prose and verse reminds us that we 


are drawing to the close of a great literary epoch, and 
men are already attempting to sum up or appraise its 
chief characteristics. This fact lends a special interest 
to Mr. Frederic Harrison’s contribution to the February 
. Forum on “ English Literature of the Victorian Age.” 


It is a significant fact (he observes) that the reign of the 
Queen has produced, with trifling exceptions, the whole work 
of Tennyson, the Brownings, Thackeray, Dickens, the Brontés, 
George Eliot, Kingsley, Trollope, Spencer, Mill, Darwin, 
Ruskin, Grote, Macaulay, Freeman, Froude, Lecky, Milman, 
Green, Maine, Matthew Arnold, Symonds, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
Morris, John Morley, to say nothing of younger men who are 
still in their prime and promise. Widely as these differ among 


<> themselves, they have characters which differentiate them from 





_ all men of the eighteenth century, and also from the men of 
the era of Goethe and Scott. 


ITS CENTRAL NOTE—SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Mr. Harrison soon propounds his general conclusion, 
and then proceeds to illustrate it :— 


Our literature to-day has many characteristics; but its 
central note is the dominant influence of Sociology—enthusiasm 
for social truths as an instrument of social reform. It is 
scientific, subjective, introspective, historical, archeological :— 
full of vitality, versatility, and diligence :—intensely personal, 
defiant of all law, of standards, of convention :—laborious, 
exact, but often indifferent to grace, symmetry, or colour :—it 
is learned, critical, cultured :—with all its ambition and its fine 
feeling, it is unsympathetic to the highest forms of imagina- 
tion, and quite alien to the drama of action... . 

Gibbon would have smiled a cruel epigram if he had been 
expected to thrust a Latter-Day Pamphlet on the social 
question into one of his chapters on the Fall of Rome, 


EXTREME DIVERSITY OF FORM. 

1832, the date of Scott and Goethe’s death, and of the 
great Reform Act, marks the beginning of the new era, 
the era of the railway and of corresponding industrial 
development. To the great material revolution of the 
last sixty years corresponds a literary. 

The most obvious and superficial change in literature is the 
extreme diversity of its form. There is no standard now, no 
conyentional type, no good “model.” It is an age of “Go-as- 
you-please.” . . Down to about the death of Scott and 
Coleridge, almost any page of English prose or verse could ke 
certainly attributed to its proper generation by the mark of its 
style alone. The Victorian literature presents a dozen styles, 
every man speaking out what is in him, in the phrases ‘he 
likes best. Our Zett-Geist flashes all across the heavens at 
once. 

THE TENNYSON AND BROWNING TYPES. 

In truth, we have now both in prose and in yerse strongly 
contrasted types, each of which commands admiration and 
following. Both in prose and verse we have one type which 
has carried subtle finish and a purism studied almost to the 
point of “preciousness,” alongside of another type which 
crowds its effects without regard to tone and harmony, and by 
its side a third type which trots along breathless in its shirt- 
sleeves. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” has that exquisite 
polish of workmanship which we find in such poets as Virgil, 
Racine, and Milton, that perfection of phrase which we cannot 
conceive the poet capable of improving by any labour. 

Whatever we hold about the insight and imagination of 
Browning, no one can doubt that he often chose to be uncouth, 
crabbed, grotesque, and even clownish, when the humour was 
on him. . . His method when he chose to play upon the gong, 
or the ancient instrument of marrow-bone and cleavers, was 
the exact antiticsis of Tennyson’s; and he set on edge the 
teeth of those wko love the exquisite cadences of “In 
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Memoriam” and “ Maud.” Browning has left deep influence, 
if not a school. 
“LUMPS OF RAW FACT.” 


As in poetry, so in prose. Side by side with such chastened 
literary art as that of Thackeray and George Eliot, Matthew 
Arnold and John Morley, Lecky and Froude, side by side with 
a Carlylese tendency to extravagance, slang and caricature, 
we find another vein in English prose—the flat, ungainly, 
nerveless style of mere scientific research. What lumps of 
raw fact are flung at our heads. . . Mr. Mill and Mr. Spencer, 
Mr. Bain and Mr. Sidgwick, have taught our age very much; 
but no one of them was ever seen to smile. 

Carlyle is described by Mr. Harrison as “if not the 
greatest prose master of our age, by virtue of his original 
genius and mass of stroke,” yet “ the literary dictator of 
Victorian prose.” But recalling Grote and Freeman and 
Gardiner, our critic declares :— 

It would seem as if the charge which some of our historians 
are most anxious to avoid is the charge of being “ readable,” 
and of keeping to themselves any fact that they know. . 
The aim of the modern historian is to compile a Times news- 
paper of events which happened three or four, eight or ten 
centuries ago. The aim of the modern philosopher is to tabu- 
late mountains of research, and to prune away with agnostic 
non possumus the ancient canons of hypothesis and imagina- 
tion. 

IMAGINATIVE AND DRAMATIC GENIUS CHECKED. 


Yet “ Huxley and Tyndall have given their brethren in 
— fine examples of a pure, vigorous, and well-knit 
style.” 

This preponderance of the practical, scientific, and 
social energies has “ checked the highest imaginative and 
dramatic genius.” Noone has ventured into the region 
of Shelley’s “ Prometheus.” No drama has equalled the 
hold on the stage of the “School for Scandal.” “ For 
more than sixty years the English stage has not known 
one consummate actor.” The preponderance of the 
“subjective” over the “ objective” is one of the most 
striking facts in our modern literature. Scott pales 
before Wordsworth. “The historical romance has 
almost disappeared.” 


EARLIER AND LATER VICTORIAN PERIODS. 


Mr. Harrison divides his period (1832-1894) into two, 
and is struck with the fact that 


the purely literary product of the first period of thirty- 
one years (1832-1863) is superior to the purely literary product 
of the second period of thirty-one years (1863-1894). The 
former period gaye us all that was best of Tennyson, the 
Brownings, Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer, the Brontés, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Trollope, George Eliot, Kingsley, Disraeli, 
Dr. Arnold, Thirlwall, Grote, Hallam, Milman, Macaulay, 
Mill, Froude, Layard, Kinglake, Ruskin. The second period 
gave us in the main, Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, G. H. Lewes, 
Maine, Leslic Stephen, John Morley, Matthew Arnold, Lecky, 
Freeman, Stubbs, Bryce, Green, Gardiner, Symonds, Rossetti, 
Morris, Swinburne. Poetry, romance, the critical, imaginative, 
and pictorial p»wer, dominate the former period: philosophy, 
science, politics, history fill the latter period. 

The science and philosophy of Evolution combined 
with an absorbing interest in Sociology explain the 
change. 


The old notion of literature being a business apart from 
affairs, of men of letters being an order, of an absorption in 
books being amp!e work for a life—all this has passed away. 
At least twenty members of the present and late Governments 
have been copious writers. . . . As a consequence “learning,” 
as it was understood by Casaubon, Scaliger, Bentley, Johnson, 
and Gibbon, as it was understood by Littré, Déllinger, and 
Mommsen, may be said to have disappeared in England... . 
For good or for evil, our literature is now absorbed in the 
urgent social problem. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


JONATHAN AND JOHN IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE. 


Tue Great Twin Brethren who speak the English tongue 
really ought, for the sake of their own peace of mind, to 
come soon to something like mutual understanding and 
erganised concert. Scarcely a month passes without 
fresh reminders of this imperative need. Apprehensions 
are continually being roused in the breast now of one 
brother, now of the other. Even in the Western half of 
the world, where Jonathan is generally held to be 
supreme, he feels at times very uneasy about John’s 
designs. British territories north and south of him, the 
more potent invasion of British capital, and, most potent 
of all, British command of the all-encompassing sea, 
occasionally suggest unpleasant possibilities. There is 
a grim Titanic humour about the way in which the 
English-speaking Pair, calmly assuming that one of them 
must dominate that hemisphere, are anxiously beginning 
to ask—which ? 

1. THE NICARAGUAN QUESTION. 

Who is to control the Nicaraguan Canal when it is 
made, is an old question between Republic and Empire. 
Mr. Courtenay De Kalb revives it in the February Forum. 
He sees it approaching settlement, and fears it may be 
settled in the wrong way for the United States. At 
present the enterprise is in the hands of two companies. 
The Maritime Canal Company owns the concessions, and 
is to own the canal when built; it must, by its charter, 
be under the control of American citizens. The other— 
the Canal Construction Company—has come to the verge 
of ruin. Its rights and obligations are now in process of 
transference to a new company, which proposes to 
complete the canal. “ For five years a strenuous appeal 
has been made to the American people for means to carry 
on the work, and it has failed. Now the appeal must be 
made abroad. It is perforce a final effort.” The writer 
fears it has small chance of success. England is “ deter- 
minedly hostile”; France and Germany are indifferent 
or unequal to the carrying out of the work under 
American auspices. The “total collapse of the project 
as an American enterprise” is imminent—unless the 
United States will guarantee the bonds of the Maritime 
Canal Company. This is the writer’s urgent plea. 


BRITISH DESIGNS ON CENTRAL AMERICA. 

If we do not promptly act, before the Construction Company 
has entangled itself abroad, we will soon find a trans-Atlantic 
rival firmly intrenched in the Nicaraguan Isthmus. It is only 
natural to expect that that rival would be the power whose 
aggressive policy has given her nearly every point of strategic 
yalue in the Caribbean. Adroitly has this chain of military 
power been thrown around the Isthmus. .. All this careful 
preparation for war... shows clearly that the object is to 
protect prospective interests. 

Our navy at critical junctures would be forced back to the 
route around South America, while our enemy with a single 
fleet could attack both our Atlantic and Pacific squadrons. . . 
All our commerce between the Atlantic coast and foreign 
countries in the Pacific would be placed under a perpetual 
disadvantage as compared with the nation owning the canal. . . 

Our whole commerce, coastwise and foreign, which would 


use the canal, would for all time be subject to a tax for the 
benefit of the foreign capital invested therein, causing a 
further drain of gold from our vaults, which at the lowest 
calculation would within a single generation aggregate a sum 
sufficient to haye constructed the canal. 


Mr. de Kalb’s final dread is that “ if now Great Britain 
gains the canal itself, not only will British influence 
dominate Central America, but the whole of South 
America also.” 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


2. Tue CANADIAN QUESTION. 

To politicians who are seriously alarmed at the prospect 
of Great Britain dominating Central ‘and South America, 
the future of British North America must be a matter of 
specially intense concern. The subject is discussed— 
happily in an attitude totally free from apprehensiveness 
—by two writers in the American Journal of Politics for 
February. ‘To the question, “ Ought the United States 
to annex Canada?” answer is returned by a Canadian 
and a United Statesman—and both in the negative. 

Mr. Vernon R. Andrew, as a citizen of the Republic, 
opposes annexation on economic and political grounds. 
The farmers and miners of the United States who suffer 
even now from competition with taxed Canadian imports, 
would then be more seriously injured. And “ what 
excuse can we give for annexing more territory to a 
nation, whose greatest danger lies in the fact that it is 
already so large that human wisdom cannot frame laws 
which will do,equal justice to all of its parts?” 


ANNEXATION UNIOPULAR IN CANADA, 


Mr. W. Sandford Evans," secretary of the Hamilton 
Canadian Club, declares that “there is not nearly so 
much sentiment in Canada in favour of annexation as 
there is in the United States in favour of lynching.” 
Mr. Goldwin Smith is Canadian neither by birth nor in 
sentiment, and has never been popular. Mr. Mercier 
“ hds entirely lost caste.” Mr. Wiman “ has no following.” 

The United States naturally desire annexation. 

The territory of the United States is becoming filled up, the 
forests destroyed, and the needs of the country increased, so 
that in the not distant future they will be largely dependent 
upon other countries for their raw material, and Canada has 
more undeveloped wealth than any other country in the world. 

“Canada must be the great highway of the future,” 
Mr. Evans insists. He quotes the late Secretary Seward’s 
remark that— 

Having its Atlantic seaport at Halifax, and its Pacific depot 
near Vancouver Island, British America would inevitably draw 
to it the commerce of Europe, Asia, and the United States. 
Thus from a mere Colonial dependency it would assume a con- 
trolling rank in the world. To her other nations would be 
tributary; and in vain would the United States attempt to be 
her rival. 

CANADA PROGRESSING FASTER THAN TIE STATES. 

Mr. Evans denies the charge that Canada’s progress 
has been proportionately smaller than that of her 
Southern neighbour. “Since 1760, when it became a 
British possession, the population of Canada,” then 
60,000, “has increased eighty-fold, while that of the 
United States,” then 3,000,000, “has increased only 
twenty-one fold.” “Since our North-West was opened 
up, and particularly since the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
was built,” the exodus of Canadians to the United States 
has stopped, and “ recent statistics clearly show that the 
tide has turned the other way.” 

Any representatives we would be allowed to send to 
Washington would be so hopelessly in the minority that we 
would be exchanging a condition of almost perfect freedom 
and self-government for one of helpless subjection to a 
parliamentary majority. 

Mr. Evans prefers the Canadian to the Columbian form of 
government. “ All government is yet in the experiment 
stage.” “There is an ideal of government to which the 
world is working, and which we hope Canada will first 
formulate and carry out.” Canada and the United 
States, instead of uniting, should show the world how 
nations may live side by side in perfect friendship and in 
fraternal emulation. 
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THE REVIEW 


“LA MARECHALE.” 

Miss Frances E, Wituarp tells the readers of the 
Review of the Churches the wonderful story of Mrs. 
Catherine Booth’s eldest daughter. She recaJls how Miss 
Booth “commenced public work when only fourteen 
years of age, driven to it by an irresistible urging of 
divine loye after she had received a remarkable baptism 
of the Spirit.” Asked what led her to choose France as 
her sphere of work, she replied that “as a child at school 
studying its history, she learned to pity France from 
the bottom of her heart, and subsequently her father 
designated her for 


OF REVIEWS. 


ie 

attention whatever, but put on her bonnet and pursued her 
ayocation. The lower class of Swiss people seem to be re- 
markably rude, crude, and almost cruel. In the orchard meet- 
ing to which I have referred, held by Commissioner Booth- 
Clibborn (the husband of La Maréchale), and attended by 
Lady Henry Somerset and myself, the conduct of the boorish 
young men present exceeded anything that we had ever 
witnessed. 

Her husband, Arthur Booth-Clibborn . . . is for a man as 
handsome and every way a‘tractive as she is fora woman. To 
say the truth, we never.met a young pair more ideally fitted, 
or more righteously fond of one another. 


** Baltimore Union 





this mission.” “She 
had always a special 
liking for the French 
language. ‘I love 
France,’ she said to 
me, with sparkling 
eyes.” 

When La Maréchale 
opened the batteries of 
the Salvation Army on 
the Parisians, it seemed 
a forlorn hope. In her 
little hall at the bottom 
of an impasse in one of 
the rowdiest quarters 
of the city, the worst 
elements congregated, 
and it was amidst a 
bedlam’of hostile voices, 
representing all the 
most aggressive forms 
of immoralily and in- 
fidelity, that this frail 
woman fought nightly 
for God, and for six 
months she kept up 
this fatiguing struggle 
every night with the 
exception of a few 
Saturdays. No wonder 
she was wasted to a 
shadow. But it was 
not long before the 
“something ” super- 
natural which inspired 
her was recognised, 
and the people began 
to call her “Sainte 
Catherine.” Several 
yearslater how changed 
were the circumstances! 
La Maréchale was able 
to secure, in the 
fashionable “Salle de 
Conferences” of the 
Grands _ Boulevards, 
the attention of the ¢ite 
of Paris. . . In France 
and Switzerland last 
year the Army held nearly 300,000 meetings, dealt with 
nearly 5,000 souls at its penitent forms, while well nigh 
800,00 copies of its salvation papers were sold. 





Miss Willard seems as unpleasantly impressed by the 
manners of the Swiss commonalty as by the “justice” of 
the Swiss authorities. 


At another place a Russian princess was converted, and 
when we were in Switzerland we learned that this lady, while 
standing at the door at a meeting in Vevey selling Salvation 
literature, had her bonnet torn from her head, and was roughly 
kissed by a Swiss peasant, to which indignity she paid no 


LA MARECHALE. 


(From a photograph by Boissonan*, Geneva.) 


for Publie Good.” 

“ Union for Practi- 
cal Progress” is the 
title of a series of 
pipers which Rev. 
Hiram Vrooman be- 
rins in the February 
Arena. He describes 
the Baltimore Union 
for Public Good 
(formed June 19th 
last) as the best 
model for a National 
Union of Moral 
Forces, 

This body is com- 
posed of delegates from 
nearly all the religious, 
philanthropic, and re- 
form societies of the 
city, and its purpose is 
to make practicable 
concerted action on the 
part of all persons in- 
terested in the public 
good, ... to promote 
tie good government, 
health and ‘prosperity 
of the City of Balti- 
more, to secure useful 
and prevent injurious 
legislation affecting its 
interests, tocorrect pub- 
lic scandals, grievances 
and abuses, to restrain 
all forms of vice and 
immorality, and to en- 
courage the co-opera- 
tion of individuals and 
existing societies aim- 
ing to advance these 
ends. Any congrega- 
tion or society having 
for its object the moral 
or social improvement 
of the community may 
be affiliated to this 
association, and shall be represented at its meetings by three 
delegates, to be selected in such manner as each society may deter- 
mine, and provided with credentials signed by its chief officer. 

Its president is Charles J. Bonaparte, grandnephew of 
the first Napoleon. 

An “Arena Club” has been formed as an auxiliary 
agency and as “a centre for the social intercourse and 
character building of all persons made uncomfortable in 
the Churches on account of intellectual opinions.” The 
writer sees no reason why, in such ways, “an enduring 
foundation cannot be made for a permanent union of the 
beneficent forces of the world.” 
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THE EDUCATION ACTS AND LITERATURE. 
Have tHey PromoreD or RetarDep Ir? 
THat universal elementary education would create an 
increased demand for good books, and so promote the 
advance of English literature is a general anticipation, 
which Mr. Joseph Ackland proceeds in the Nineteenth 
Century to put to the test of statistics. Taking the pro- 

duction of new books and new editions he finds that 

The growth during the last twenty-five years has not been 
anything approaching that of the first thirty years of the 
Queen’s reign; the force of the intellectual wave seems to 
have been almost exhausted by the vigorous movement of the 
earlier period. Comparing the number of new books published 
in 1836 with the number in 1868, the growth of the annual out- 
put in the twenty-three years was 244 per cent. Making the 
same comparison between the years 1859 and 1891, the growth 
of the annual output in twenty-three years was 36 per cent.; 
and the new editions decreased 3 per cent. This is more 
remarkable if compared with the rapid fall in the low-water 
mark of ignorance [inability to sign the marriage register], 
which was at just about double the pace of the increase of publi- 
cations. 

THE LITERARY OUTPUT since 1870. 

Analysing the total output of books, and making 
allowance for the increase of population into groups, the 
writer’s results may be thus summarized :— 

In 1870-74 there was decrease all along the line, even in 
educational works and juvenile books. In 1875-79, educational 
works only increase in new editions, juvenile books fall, 
further arts and sciences deeline, fiction largely increases. 

In 1880-84, new books increase, new editions decrease in all 
classes: there is a remarkable growth in juvenile books, arts 
and sciences, while fiction, poetry, and belles lettres fall away. 

In 1885-89, there is a general falling away ; arts and sciences 
sink to their lowest ebb, but educational and classical continue 
to grow, and fiction outstrips every previous record. 

In 1890-92, arts and sciences still fall deplorably ; juvenile 
books go on sinking, but educational works increase and 
fiction goes up with leaps and bounds. 

“Miscellancous and pamphlets, not sermons,” have steadily 
and enormously increased during the whole period. 

The general drift has been, the writer concludes, away 
from the solid and instructive works, and towards more 
scrappy and discursive literature, and especially towards 
fiction: and “ this drift has been most marked during the 
last eight years.” 

THE RISE OF THE SCRAPPY WEEKLY. 

Waar has been the cause of this decadence? Not 
Free Libraries, for they were established long before the 
change took place. Not the development of the monthly 
roviews, for eleven out of fifteen of them were alive prior 
to the downward turn. What then? 

The most remarkable phenomenon of literature, if the word 
may be applied to these lower grades, during the last fifteen 
years, has been the rise and extraordinary growth of weekly 
papers of a scrappy character and of very various degrees of 
merit or demerit ..It is curious, at the least, that these 
periodicals commenced their great movement in 1881 and 
following years, and the decay of literature commenced in 
1885; and concurrently the one has steadily increased while 
the other has steadily declined. 

There is reason to fear that the increase in fiction has been 
accompanied by a deteriorating movement within itself. 

Has the Education Act then proved a failure? By no 
means, answers Mr. Ackland: “it has caused life and 
movement in some directions, and, if those directions are 
not precisely what might be desired, efforts must be made 
to divert the newly-awakened energies to worthier 
pursuits.” A plea for “some national effort to advance 
secondary and technical edueation,’ and to build the 
bridge from elementary school to the University closes 
this instructive article. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 








OXFORD OR CAMBRIDGE: 
Wuicrk HAS PRopUCED THE GREATER MEN ? 

A CAREFUL comparison by catalogue of the great 
Oxford men and the great Cambridge men appears in 
Temple Bar. The writer avers that of poets Oxford has 
the greater number but the lower quality, 
for of poets who, according to the modern canon, are entitled 
to a first place, Oxford possesses only Shelley (who was ex- 
pelled for heresy), Matthew Arnold, Mr. William Morris, and 
Mr. Swinburne; whilst Cambridge can boast of Milton, Dryden, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, and Tennyson, not to mention 
Ben Jonson (who was but a few weeks at the University), 
Marlowe, and Herrick. 

Of divines, Cambridge has produced more archbishops 

and bishops than Oxford. In men.of letters the advan- 
tage lies decidedly with Oxford, as also in historians. In 
fiction Cambridge bears the palm. In philosophers and 
men of science Oxford has as yet produced no match to 
the Cambridge Trio of Bacon, Newton and Darwin. Of 
statesmen Oxford has the greater number. Summing up 
and limiting the comparison to twelve names from each 
University, 
Oxfora is represented by Wickliff, Wolsey, Raleigh, Hampden, 
Chatham, Addison, Johnson, Adam Smith, Gibbon, Shelley, 
Newman, and Matthew Arnold; and Cambridge by Milton, 
Bacon, Cromwell, Jeremy Taylor, Newton, Darwin, Spenser, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Pitt, Macaulay, and Thackeray, 


CURES WROUGHT BY ‘ METAPHYSICIANS.” 

In a vigorous protest against the tyranny of legalised 
medical monopoly, Mr. B. O. Flower traces, in the 
February Arena, a 
steady evolutionary process in the healing art, from dependence 
on the mineral kingdom to appreciation of the vegetable, and 
from the vegetable to a recognition of the subtle eurative 
power of the animal world, as scen in magnetism; and again 
from the enormous doses of crude and poisonous drugs to 
greatly reduced doses, and to an appreciation of external 
treatment. 

HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HEALED. 

The old word ‘ metaphysician,” it appears, is being 
turned to quite new account. Mr. Flower proceeds :— 

Whatever may be your or my opinions on the merits or 
demerits of the strange power possessed by the metaphysicians 
or mental healers throughout this land, does not alter the fact 
that there are tens, and I might say hundreds, of thousands of 
American citizens who boldly affirm that they have been 
restored to life and health by those who, discarding all drug 
medication, rely only upon the subtle power above or on the 
unexplained influence of thought; some believing the power 
to be delegated from unseen friends who have passed before 
and who now return to bless the children of men. Others are 
persuaded it is the divine influx, or a gift direct from God to 
His suffering and dying children, such as Christians believe 
was demonstrated in the early church; another class ascribes 
this life-giving power to the awakening of the real self, or the 
recognition of the Divine enthroned within the mind of man. 
Still others, and some of these are very thoughtful men and 
women, hold that disease is wholly or largely due to mental 
images in the mind, which may be erased through suggestion ; 
I have personally known many most remarkable cures wrought 
by metaphysicians holding this theory. . . 

I believe humanity is to-day approaching a truth, the 
demonstration of which will eclipse all the triumphs of the 
human brain in all ages of the past. . . . namely this: Mind 
is greater than matter, and in man there is a spiritual power 
which, when sufficiently developed or cultured, will enable the 
real ego to master disease as did Jesus and His disciples. 

Mr. Flower recounts the healing of his wife by a 
metaphysician in a fortnight, after long and fruitless 
efforts by many regular practitioners. 
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~~ “THe REVIEW 


WHEN THE END OF THE WORLD IS NIGH. 
A SwepisH Bogry-Srory. 
- In Nyt Tidskrift there is a nice little bogey-story for 
grown-ups. It is called “ The Comet,” and, like all well- 
regula ey-stories and fairy-tales, it has a moral to 
it. Itis written by Sigurd Ibsen, and is, therefore, very 
real and fascinating. 

We are in the beginning of 1899, and an astrologer, 
by name Rudolf Falb, is scouring all the cities of Europe 
and prophesying that the end of the world is at hand. 
By many wonderful calculations, he has discovered that 
the comet which is announced to appear, will on the 
18th of November collide with our world and set fire 
to the whole, destroying every creeping and living thing. 
Having the gift of the gab, and people loving to listen 
to things of that sort, Rudolf Falb has crowds and 
crowds about him; but the wise men who affect to 
know all about sun and stars, shrug their shoulders 
and smile at the fools who pay to hear such non- 
sense, and the comic papers poke fun at the prophet, 
and the world feels merry indeed—until in April uprises 
the celebrated Flammarion and says, “ Make not light of 
this thing. I have examined the calculations of this 
man, and have found that there is every possibility that 
what he has prophesied wil] come to pass.” 

And before the dread words of Flammarion, the 
smiles of the world fade, and the men of science bestir 
themselves to study and calculate, too, and one by one 
they gloomily admit that there is reason, even in the 
prophecy of Rudolf Falb. Politics go to the wall, murders 
ee crimes cease to interest — we not soon every man 
Jack, every woman Jill be dead? yea, verily!) ond each 
day brings us nearer to the fatal 13th of November. 

August the great comet-congress is held at Brus- 
sels. Delegates from all the world’s universities and 
observatories are there—from Mount Hamilton to Pul- 
kova, from Upsala to Salamanca. Hundreds of people 
are trampled and squeezed to death in the crush, and 
close upon a million can find no room. But the end of 
it is—the prophecy is true. On the 13th of November, 
1899, there will be a universal roasting, and Humanity 
has only three short months to prepare itself. Judge 
how precious each: day, each hour, and yet how full of 
torture ! 

Is there no hope of salvation? Yes, one wise man 
invents an air ship to carry us all to Mars, and an 
endless troop of pilgrims betake themselves to Rome 
to implore the Pope to work a miracle and put off the 
advent of the comet. Freethinkers and agnostics have 
made haste to “believe” and are with the troop, and 
the holy father comes forward on the great balcony to 

words of solace, but—the hair rises on the heads 
of all, for from his mouth streams only a torrent 
of oaths and curses. He might be the veriest Turk. 
Fear has driven the holy Pope mad. The people, know- 
ing not what fear has done, believe him to be the 
Anti-Christ, and flee in all directions in wildest terror. 
Society is paralysed. Why care to earn money? Why 
care for anything? Nothing matters. The priest 
forgets his flock—the doctor his sick. Family ties 
snap asunder. Only mother-love, mightiest of all 
instincts, lives on. All other affections, all other duties are 
swept off the face of the earth. Respectable citizens drink 
themselves mad—judges and authorities of all kinds take 
part in doings that remind one of Roman Bacchus-feasts 
and the horrors of Babylon. It is a witches’ Sabbath— 
one awful, all-embracing nightmare. Thousands go mad 
—thousands kill themselves. 

At last—the heart stops, the blood stiffens—in the 
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heavens shines a switch of fire. The comet! It is the 
thirteenth of November—the last of the world. But— 
the comet draws past—is gone; and our world rolls 
on serene, untouched. The experiments of the wise have 
been put toshame. Yet has the comet done something! 
Indirectly, it has brought in something of the millen- 
nium. For Fear has dethroned kings and made us 
equals—Foar has made Life so dear that War becomes 
an impossibility. And the nations have decided to live 
in peace, and a brighter and a better age is before us. 


HILDEGARD WERNER. 
Tar LApy oF THE “ Litreris ET Artipus” MEDAL. 


ALTHOUGH it is now a couple of months since Miss 
Werner received so signal an honour from King Oscar of 
Sweden, as the “ Litteris et Artibus” medal, she is still 
the subject of eulogistic articles and biographical notices 
in Scandinavian magazines. Svensk Musiktidning is last 
in the field, but makes up for its tardiness by having the 
most correct and interesting biography of all, as well as 
the fatest portrait of the eminent musician. So much, 
however, has already been written of Miss Werner in 
English papers, musical and otherwise, that extracts from 
this last biography would be superfluous. It may be 
mentioned, however, that Miss Werner is a prolific 
contributor of musical notes and personal reminiscences 
to the best of our musical magazines; and, though 
perhaps best known as a pianist and violinist of very 
great power, she is also a composer of some note. . Her 
lastest composition, a very joyous and effective piece of 
music, entitled “The Festive March,” is dedicated to 
Mr. W. E. Adams, the genial editor of the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, to which paper Miss Werner is a 
frequent and valued contributor. Having been settled 
in England some twenty years, this talented lady has 
become a good deal Anglicised in thought and manner, 
though still retaining her intense love of “little Sweden.” 


A FINNISH MAGAZINE. 


Finsk Tidskrift is an admirably-conducted magazine, 
published in Helsingfors by T. Gustafsson and M. G. 
Schybergson, but printed in the Swedish language. It 
is devoted to literature, science, art, and politics, and 
presents, therefore, a bill of fare at once bright, solid, 
and full of variety. In the February number M. G. 
Schybergson continues his long and intensely-interesting 
biographical study of Mikael Speranski, once the favourite 
statesman of Alexander I., afterwards the victim of 
intrigue and slander, and, for no very clear reason, 
thrown off by the Tzar, who made no secret of believing 
him innocent of all treachery and wrong-doing. There 
can be no doubt, however, that Alexander felt the loss of 
Speranski very keenly, and, whatever the real motive 
might have been that led him to exile the favourite who 
had shown such devotion to him, almost regretted the 
step he had taken. ‘The day after, Prince Galitzin, who 
appeared by command before him, found the Tzar pacing 
his room gloomy and disturbed. On the Prince inquiring 
if he were ill, Alexander returned, almost tearfully : 
“No; but if your hand had been cut off, you would 
surely groan and complain at your hurt: I was robbed 
last night of Speranski—he was my right hand.” During 
the whole lengthy conversation with Galitzin the Tzar 
spoke only of his heavy loss, often with tears in his eyes. 
“You and Moltschanroff,’ he said at last, ‘‘ will search 
Mikael Mikailovitsch (Speranski’s) papers, but you will 
find nothing—he is no traitor.” 
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HOW IT EXPLODED WAR FOR EVER: 
A TALE or THE DyNAMITE GUN. 


A THRILLING romance of naval battle appears in the 
Cosmopolitan for February. Mr. James Creelman describes 
with striking realism and breath-taking vividness “an 
episode ” which he evidently means to be the finale “of 
modern warfare.” 

ON THE EVE OF THE FIGHT. 


The scene opens on the deck of the Pentheroy. It is 
the eve of the great encounter. 

Some weeks before, a government deprived by rebellion of 
its navy, had sent an agent to New York to hastily gather 
together a fighting force and equip a swift ocean racer with 
all the modern implements of destruction. Night and day the 
work of equipment had been carried on, until finally, with the 
mounting of a sixty-foot dynamite gun, the newly-created 
man-of-war was ready to sail. Americans eager for excitement, 
or anxious for employment, were readily found, and scientific 
interest combined with large pay had induced three graduates 
of Annapolis to take the position of chief command. To these 
men were committed the unsolved problems of naval warfare. 

Patterson was commander, Cramer had charge of the 
submarine boat, Jordan engineered the dynamite gun. 
They were smoking together and talking of the morrow. 


ESTIMATING THE CHANCES. 


They had every detail before them of the Meloban, the 
battleship they expected to meet—its construction, 
armament, weak points and strong. Cramer had also 
known its commander—whom the author, laying aside 
all disguise, calls later ‘‘the Brazilian Admiral.” Says 
Patterson :— 

“T confess that the law of chances is against us, Jordang, 
but stranger things have happened, and we will see what 
good-handling will do when to-morrow comes. ... At all 
events, we have the satisfaction of knowing that, if we die, 
we shall fall in the cause of science. It is a desperate game ; 
but success means that the chances of future wars will be 
lessened beyond telling. So, after all, we are benefactors of 
our kind.” 

“ How do you make that out?” asked Jordan. 

“Well, if one shot from this gun of ours destroys the 
Meloban, it will change the whole course of warfare. A 
quarter of a ton of dynamite ought not merely to wreck an 
ironclad, it ought to completely annihilate her. . . . The result 
of that shot may make war impossible and bring about uni- 
versal arbitration. Civilised men will refuse consent to war 
that involves slaughter on such an appalling scale. The 
question is: Can we deliver a dynamite shell on the deck of 
the Meloban, or near enough to wreck her? 'The Pentheroy 
has no armour; the Meloban is an ironclad, with eleven inches 
of compound armour on her sides and turrets. We have no 
gun that can pierce her. Every gun in her battery can pierce 
us. She has torpedo boats. So have we. We have threo 
things in our favour—the dynamite gun, the submarine boat, 
and good gunners. This is not only a fight between powder 
and dynamite. It is a battle between Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
crews. Nerve and accuracy will tell. We need not fear the 
Meloban’s ram, for we have a speed of eighteen knots, and she 
has a speed of only ten knots. We can strike and run away 
at will.’ 


THREE SECONDS BETWEEN SLEEP AND DEATH. 
They bade each good-night—perhaps a last farewell. 


A good night’s sleep was the prime condition for a clear . 


head next day. All were below except the watch. 


Two hundred men lay in their bunks and hammocks below, 
nearly all of them sleeping as soundly as if on a pleasure tour 
to South America, In two or three hammocks there were eyes 
wide open, staring at the planks and beams overhead, while 
their thoughts went back to mother or sweetheart at home. 
What would be the result of to-morrow? Victors hailed by 
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the world’s acclaim, or victims, forced by war’s ruthless hand 
to a burying-place beneath the waves of the Atlantic ? 

The magazine stored with dynamite is guarded by 
special sentry. But he is suddenly felled from behind, 
the door unlocked, a fuse inserted in a bag of gunpowder, 
its outer end lighted, and in a few seconds the officer on 
watch sees a man spring overboard. Suspecting the danger, 
the officer leaps down to the magazine, just in time to 
quench the fuse and save the ship. 

THE PLAN OF BATTLE. 


However soundly they slept that night on board the Penthe- 
roy, the men were carly astir. They were at breakfast when 
the look-out first made known a ship on the horizon ... . All 
doubt regarding the identity of the stranger had vanished. . . . 
She intended to offer battle. ; 

The plan arranged for involved an advance to within about 
six miles of the Meloban. At this point the ship was to veer 
southward, and the submarine boat, already lowered over the 
south side, was to be put in the water and advance to the 
attack, the Pentheroy turning meanwhile on her track and 
apparently retreating. If the Hricsson succeeded in placing 
her torpedo beneath the Meloban, then the fight would be over. 
If not, the dynamite gun and the Lay torpedoes must be 
depended upon. 

Puff—a white wreath rises from the bows of the Meloban. 
“In a moment,” a sailor in the trees says to his mate, “we 
shall hear from that shot.” Before he is done speaking a 
great shell cuts the cross-tree from under his feet, and he and 
his companion lie bleeding on the deck below. ; 

Captain Patterson walks back to the side of the ship where 
the Ericsson hangs, almost touching the water. “The time 
has come,” he says to Cramer, who stands within the boat, 
ready to pull over and fasten down the dome. 


FAREWELL TO THE SUBMARINE BOAT. 


The Ericsson sets off on her submarine course, and the 
Pentheroy steams out of range. 

“What is that?” Half a mile from the Meloban, and 
directly in her course, a little dome appears just above the 
waves. It is the Ericsson, secking to discover the position of 
her enemy. But the enemy is quick-sighted, and within a 
minute a dozen rapid-fire guns are turned in the direction of 
the mysterious appearance, which sinks beneath the surface 
not a moment too soon. 

Simultaneously, the engines of the Meloban have been 
stopped, and there are evidences of hurried preparation on 
board. No less than ten electric torpedos are being hurried 
over the side of the ship, and as the captain and lieutenant of 
the Pentheroy watch through their glasses, they tremble for 
their old classmate. 

“Tf they explode them all together they will be sure to 
catch him, Jordan. See, they are sending them out in 
echelon. There they go—one—two—three—four. My God, 
what tremendous explosions! ” 

Eight columns of water had leaped fifty feet into the air, 
and near one of them a boat was seen to rise out of the water, 
then disappear. 

“ Poor Cramer!” 

“ God pity him!” 

THE FIRST DYNAMITE SHELL. 


Then two torpedo boats were launched from the 
Pentheroy. 

Meanwhile, the Meloban is forging steadily on; the range- 
finder indicates four miles ‘The fifty-pound dynamite shell 
is already in the gun, and Lieutenant Jordan stands, range- 
tables in hand, waiting for the three-mile limit to be reached. 
The gunner’s mate keeps his eye on the air-pressure gauge, 
whose delicate needle indicates the stored-up energy —a 
hundred and twenty-six thousand foot-pounds, ready to be 
loosed at the click of a lever. . . 

“Fifty-one hundred yards!”—and suddenly the lever is 
pulled, and a long shell flashes out from the black tube on its 
death errand. 
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' "There was a feverish moment of suspense. Even the bow- 
gunners stopped to watch the flight of the projectile as it 
curved upward, then seemed to pause for an instant at its 
highest point, to sweep on again on its downward are. Eleven 
terrible seconds of waiting, and the shell had disappeared in 
the sea, about a hundred yards from the ironclad, whose crew 
could be seen lining her bulwarks in the dread anxiety of 
apprehension. Scarcely had it disappeared from view, when 
suddenly a column of greenish water shot two hundred feet 
into the air, the monster vessel shuddered and heaved, then 
rolled heavily to the vast wave, which lifted her huge bulk 
like a plaything. 

‘ THE SECOND SHELL, 

But in a moment more the Pentheroy would be in the 
zone of her enemy’s rapid-firing guns. 

Jordan had the range—one true shot and all would be over. 
A two-hundred pound shell had been slid into the barrel, and 
his eye was at the telescope-sight. ... Feeling had died. 
He was a machine like his gun; a brain dealing with a pro- 
blem of mathematics; ... with twice a hundred pounds of 
dynamite balanced on the turn of his wrist. .. - 

Once more the steel lever flew back and the dreaded missile 
sped hissing on its course. <A dazzling light blazed from the 
batteries of the ironclad, whose united fire was now directed 
at the flying speck, growing larger as it approached them. 
The plan was well devised. Three hundred feet away from 
its mark the dynamite exploded with a sound that rent the 
sky, and almost instantancously one of the Meloban’s military 
masts was seen to topple and fall. 

Much destruction was caused on deck, but the cannonade 
continued with increased fury. Accordingly, the Pen- 
theroy’s torpedo boats advanced towards “the mist of 
death reddened by flame,” hoping to be covered by the 
smoke. But the Brazilian admiral forthwith fed his 
guns with smokeless powder; the trail of the torpedo 
boats was easily seen; one was “ blotted out of existence,” 
the other floated bottom upwards. 


THE THIRD AND LAST SHELL. 


The second line of attack had failed utterly. The last 
hope of the Pentheroy was in the dynamite gun. 

It was a question of chance and seconds. If another shell 
could be exploded from the Pentheroy gun the fate of the 
ironclad was sealed; if the latter’s concentrated fire could 
disable the gun, her victory and safety was assured. .. . 

Jordan stood cool and collected while the enormous shell, 
with its charge of five hundred pounds, was hoisted into 
position. Slowly the shining brass cylinder moved into place, 
and the long projecting muzzle moved upward. Would the 
lever never fall?.. . 

“ Twenty-four hundred yards !” 

“Fire, Jordan!” 

It was time. Scarcely had the ponderous shell left the 
muzzle, when the tube was pierced by a six-pound rapid-fire 
shot and rendered useless; a second shot carried away the 
sight, and a lucky shot from the long-distance battery of the 
ironclad penetrated the coal protection bunkers, and in an 
instant the waist of the Pentheroy was enveloped in a dense 
mist of burning steam. be 

“THE SKY SEEMED TO FALL APART——” 

Jordan . . . watched the heavy mass shout upward through 
the stream of shot and steel poured against it. One of its 
metal wings fell; but on it sped, unharmed, in the yellow sun- 
light. It was descending sharply now, and the guns of the 

eloban were silent. For half a second it disappeared in the 
wreaths of smoke, to reappear again as it plunged into the 
water, ten feet away from its target, fairly abreast of the boilers. 
Then the sky seemed to fall apart and the sea to be lifted from 
its bed. Half-stunned by the roar of the explosion, for a 
moment Jordan could distinguish nothing. Then he saw that 
the side of the majestic ship had been crushed like an egg- 
shell. A pillar of steam leaped from the rent, as the great 
billow of water entered the shatteréd side, and, rolling heavily, 
the Meloban slowly parted amidships and disappeared. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE RESULT—“ UNIVERSAL ARBITRATION.” 


The Pentheroy was saved, though Jordan alone out of 
the three in command survived to bring home the news; 
and the story ends with the German Ambassador inform- 
ing the Russian Foreign Minister :— 


“ His Majesty thinks that the time has come for a conference 
to consider the question of universal arbitration. Don’t you 
think, your excellency, that war has been developed to such a 
point that governments cannot afford to fight ?” 

“cla!” said the minister, with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
“the Americans will drive us mad with their boasting, I sup- 
pose. Arbitration? Well, let it come!” 


ELECTRIC CARRIAGES. _ pe! 


Tue electric tramcar is quite a familiar institution. 
Electric railways have long ceased to he a novelty. The 
prospect of running carriages by electricity, and of filling 
our thoroughfares with swiftly-moving horseless vehicles, 
is now said to be drawing perceptibly near. A well 
known French electrician predicts that even before the 
end of the present century Paris “will have become a 
paradise of electric coaches.”  Cassier’s Magazine for 
February announces that, of many recent efforts made in 
this direction by French enterprise, “the latest outcome 
is a carriage, designed by Paul Ponchain, of Armentiéres, 
with which most satisfactory results are said to have 
been recently obtained.” 

It has seats for six persons, and electric power is furnished 
by Dujardin batteries, arranged in six groups of nine cells 
each... The batteries are carried in a large box, coated with 
asphaltum, and careful provision has been made to avoid 
spilling the solution. A suitable controlling switch enables 
the making of various combinations among the batteries so as 
to make different working speeds possible. The motor is a 
Rechniewski machine of 2,000 watts capacity, capable, in case 
of need, of developing double that amount of power for a short 
time. The power is transmitted to the rear carriage axle by 
link belts and sprocket wheels. Steering is effected by a hand 
wheel attached to a rod, the lower end of which moves the 
axle by means of bevel gearing. The electric measuring 
instruments, switches for lighting the three lamps with which 
the carriage is equipped, and a reversing switch are carried on 
the dash-board. The service weight of the whole outfit is 
about 3,000 pounds, and one charge of the batteries is said to 
be sufficient for a 44-mile trip on a payed street at a speed of 
about 10 miles an hour. 


The writer thinks that “progress in storage battery 
development” has been of late so encouraging as to 
warrant large expectations of its speedy commercial 
success in the uses specified. 





“THe Forrtan Devin Loose ty JApan.”—The pas- 
sages quoted in our October number from Elizabeth A. 
Cheney’s article in the September Arena, alleging the 
perpetration of fearful atrocities on Japanese women by 
foreign residents and visitors, seem to have aroused 
lively feeling in certain quartersin Japan. One respected 
correspondent, who has lived in Japan for nearly a quarter 
a century, and has for the who!e of that period known the 
Consular courts well, both denies the alleged enormities 
and argues that had they been committed they would 
have been promptly punished. He declares that “the 
most slanderous tongued native in the empire, no matter 
how strong his antipathy to foreigners or his hatred of 
the present system of Consular jurisdiction, would not 
under any circumstances have given utterance” to such 
charges. They have also been denied by the local English 
press. Another correspondent sends an account corrobo- 
rative of certain of Miss Cheney’s statements, 
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HOW OUR COMPOSERS WORK. 

Our musicians are having a royal time of it in the 
magazines. We have this month illustrated interviews 
with Mr. Edward Lloyd and Signor Tosti, while “ How 
Composers Work ” is the subject of an interesting article 
by Mr. F. A. Jones in the Strand Magazine of February. 
The facsimile reproductions of the MSS. of the composers 
were in most instances re-written to be produced in the 
magazine, and a. therefore specimens of their composi- 
tions when ready for publication rather than the first 
jottings of a composer, which are, as a rule, intelligible 
only to himself. : 

Sir Joseph Barnby finds that ideas come most readily 
in the railway carriage or during a drive, and he prefers 
the morning as the time for composition. 

Mr. J. F. Barnett says that when an idea does not come 
to him spontaneously, he tries for something, generally at 
the piano. If he succeeds he dots it down, but does not 


& 
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Prof, C. H. Lloyd réads over the words he is to set to 
music several times, till they suggest appropriate music, 
and then jots down his ideas on paper. 

Each composer has also been drawn on such evergreen 
questions as the following: Which do you consider your 
best composition? Do you believe in writing to order? 
Can the art of composition be acquired if there is no 
aptitude? Are the English a musical nation ? 


PETER CORNELIUS. 
In Heft 7 of Voms Fels zum Meer Adolf Stern has an 
interesting study of Peter Cornelius, the Poet-Composer. 
Cornelius is well known as a lyric poet and a composer. 
Born at Mainz in 1824 of a family of artists, he was first 
intended for the stage, and was only able to leave it for 
a musical career on the death of his father in 1843. 
Then he went to Berlin to teach and to study, and to 
lead a very trying existence, till Wagner and his art 
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feel satisfied till he tries it again the following day. He 
prefers the evening for composition and the morning for 
working out his ideas and for orchestration. 

Sometimes Jacques Blumenthal composes at the piano, 
at other times away from it. He reads poetry, and when 
any poem strikes his fancy, he copies it out, and the 
verses wait till their time comes to.be set to music. 
Some have to wait for years, some are composed almost 
at es: it all depends on the mood in which he happens 
o be, 

Mr. F. H. Cowen does his work by fits and starts, that 
is, for some months continuously, almost night and day, 
especially when he is engaged upon a large work. The 
next month or two he will lie quite fallow. Mr. Alfred 
R. Gaul, when composing, first thinks of the necessary 
construction for best bringing out the meaning of the 
words, then of the melody and harmony, 
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principles woke up the world, and among those who 
rushed to Weimar to hear “ Lohengrin” and learn more 
about the music-drama was Cornelius. Liszt at once 
interested himself in the young musician, and the result 
was that Cornelius was settled in Weimar by the end of 
1853. At the end of 1858 his opera, “The Barber of 
Bagdad,” was performed under Liszt’s direction, but it 
met with such systematic opposition that the composer 
was compelled to quit Weimar. After many ups -and 
downs he reappears, and his other well-known opera, 
“The Cid,” is produced with great success. He died at 
the comparatively early age of fifty. 

Strings is the name of another new fiddler’s magazine. 
It is edited by John Broadhouse. The first number has 
three interesting articles; a serial and a short story are 
also there, 
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MARVELS SCIENCE HAS IN STORE. 

Mr. Pearson’s pessimistic lament that all the great 
discoveries of science have been made has roused the 
prophetic soul of Lieut.-Colonel Elsdale to discourse 
with exhilarating buoyancy in the Contemporary of “ The 
Scientific Problems of the Future.” He declares that 
new discoveries will crowd thicker upon the world in the 
twentieth than in the nineteenth century.” Out of the 
possible legion he selects four. 

“The conquest of the air is the first.” Already navi- 
— balloons are being prepared by the French War 

ffice which are expected to go at the rate of twenty-five 
miles an hour. Failing the sudden invention of a true 
flying machine, the writer anticipates a progressive 
development of this class of balloon. First, the gas will 
have simply to sustain the weight: the lifting power will 
be supplied by the addition of air-screws. The air-screw 
or propeller will gradually predominate, until it does the 
work of wings, and the balloon is rendered superfluous. 
The flying machine was fourteen years ago, in the then 
condition of mechanical science, demonstrably impossible ; 
but if the present rate of progress be maintained for 
another fourteen years, it will have become actual. The 
flight of birds and the general laws of aerial locomotion 
have been carefully studied. 

A HUNDRED MILES AN HOUR THROUGH THE AIR. 

If competent and practical engineers would appl 
themselves to the problem it would soon be sleek. 
The “vital issue” is to achieve “stable suspension in 
the air.” 

Once let the flying-machine be stable, strong, safe, and 
werful enough for its work, and it will represent the safest 
d of locomotion ever invented. . . . The revolution made in 
locomotion by the flying-machine, whereby we shall be able to 
run from London to New York in perhaps from thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours, and from London to Paris and back between 
breakfast and luncheon, will be at least as great as that caused 
recently by the introduction of railways and steam navigation. 
4 The machines will run at a tremendous pace, probably up 
to or even exceeding one hundred miles an hour. 
MODEL THE SHIP ON THE FISH. 

Marine navigation is to be transformed. At present 
engineers seek to gain increased speed by developing 
the locomotive power. The writer suggests they are all 
on the wrong tack. They ought to study “ the way of 
the fish in the sea,” and to discover why the torpedo 
requires such enormously greater power to propel it than 
does the porpoise. He finds the reason of the difference 
in “surface or skin friction.” This causes the larger 
half of total resistance to a ship’s movement. We need 
to learn the secret of the coating of the fish. Smooth 
steel forms about the worst surface possible. He thinks 
that compressed paper faced like the skin of a ‘shark 
might serve. He suggests that the Admiralty should 
grant two or three thousand a year to experiments under 
a competent authority. The resistance due to wave- 
action might be obviated by a vessel of the American 
whale-back type. Ocean steamers might with present 
motor-power run fifty knots an hour. 

MAKE GRASS DIGESTIBLE TO MAN. 

How to get the power out of coal without burning it, 
or rather, how to bring coal into such a condition that 
in conjunction with the oxygen of the air it will supply 
us with electrical force, isa problem the writer expects 
to be soon solved. He is also hopeful of chemical and 
medical science making the vegetable foods—notably 
grass—digestible by man without first passing through 
animal intermediaries. An enormous increase of our 
food supply would be the result. 


OF REVIEWS. — 


THE FRENCH VILLAGER: 
His ScHooits anp His Fairu. 


THE picture of village life in France which a “ Frencl: 
official” contributes to the Contemporary Review is 
crowded with facts, and at the same time not lacking in 
vivid interest. From the great store of information it 
contains, some points may be taken. 

The condition of the labourer is described as in every 
way much superior to what it was fifty years ago. As 2 
rule his family is not numerous. Military service, which: 
is not unpopular, prevents him marrying before he is 
twenty-four. Outdoor relief is rare.. The workhouse is 
unknown. 

In the rural districts of France nothing is done for th 
amusement of the labourer, or to improve him morally or 
intellectually ; there are no working-men’s clubs, no concerts 
or winter entertainments got up by the richer inhabitants for 
the instruction and amusement of their less fortunate breth- 
ren... Nothing is done for the poor except what is done by 
parish and state. 

CIVIC INSTRUCTION. 

Owing to the agricultural depression “ the land has no 
value at present.” On the saving of the small landowner 
for his small family, the writer thinks, “it remains to be 
proved whether a capital in men is not better for a nation 
in the long run than a capital in money.” Of the village 
schools, which are free, he says :— 

The education given in these schools is very good, the 
teachers being all trained and certificated. The subjects 
taught are French, arithmetic and mensuration, history and 
geography (general, and that of France in particular), the 
— of morals, “instruction civique,” which embraces 

nowledge necessary to every citizen concerning his duties 
and rights, the administration of the parish, that of the Depart- 
ment and then of the State, the use and election of deputies, etc., 
and all relating to the manner in which the country is governed ; 
the rudiments of physical and natural sciences, agriculture 
(theoretical and practical), drawing and clementary music. 
Girls are taught needlework instead of agriculture. Religion 
finds no place in the teaching of the schools; parents who wish 
their children to receive religious instruction send them to the 
classes held by the priest in the church. 

GROWTH OF UNITARIANISM. 

To the diffusion of primary echools is largely due 
the consolidation of the Republic. The workmen and 
labourers are all Republicans. The large farmers, like 
their landlords, retain feudal prejudices. The parish 
councils are often wasteful. 

“ Old men, women and girls go regularly to church.” 

But as a rule the new generation of Frenchmen object to 
what they regard as the absurd dogmas and superstitious 
practices of the Church of Rome. They have reached a crisis 
analogous to the crisis reached by the Teutonic race in the 
sixteenth century. . . . The Protestants are only a small pro- 
portion of the population; they are mostly Calvinists and are 
generally more cultivated; but few are found in the country 
districts. The form of belief which is gaining most ground 
in France is Unitarianism, which is professed already by many 
of the intellectual dite of the French nation. 





THE BRIEF. 


Im1ration is the sincerest flattery. Another Review 
or Reviews has appeared in the field of periodical 
literature. This time it is a legal Review or ReEvIEws, 
called the Brief, a bright, readable mid-monthly, which 
takes as its motto Ben Jonson’s dictum: “The brief 
style is that which expresseth much in little.” The 
most important department is the “ Monthly Digest of 
Decided Cases.” 
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- “CAN BE WIPED OUT IN ONE GENERATION.” 


ConsumpTION ConTaGious, CURABLE, Non-HEREDITARY. 

“To rob consumption of its terrors” is the purpose 
and title of an article by Dr. H. M. Biggs in the February 
Forum. He recounts that Dr. Koch has proved the sole 
exciting cause of tuberculosis to be the tubercle bacillus. 
The disease is therefore communicable and curable. It 
is not hereditary. 

Parents do not transmit the disease itself to their children, 
but they may transmit a constitution which is particularly 
susceptible to this kind of infection. . . While tuberculosis is 
communicable, yet it is communicated with far less facility 
than many other diseases, which are more properly called 
contagious. Ordinarily, for its transmission, long exposure to 
infection, and intimate association with the infected individual, 
are required, unless, because of some peculiar conditions, the 
natural resistance has been much reduced. 

EVERY OTHER PRINTER DIES OF IT. 

A vitiated atmosphere is the chief predisposing 
condition. 

For every 1,000 deaths from all causes, 103 farmers die of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, 108 fishermen, 121 gardeners, 122 
agricultural labourers, 167 grocers, while among tailors the 
mortality rises to 290, and among drapers to 301. Out of 
every 1,000 deaths among printers and compositors, 461—or 
nearly 50 per cent. of all—result from consumption. Finally, 
it is said that among the Cornish miners more than 600 out of 
every 1,000 die of this disease. 

KILLS EVERY SEVENTH HUMAN BEING. 

Consumption is more fatal than all other infectious 
diseases put together. They only cause about two-thirds 
of its number of deaths. 

If as many deaths occurred daily for one month from 
Asiatic cholera in New York as regularly occur from pul- 
monary consumption, the city would be well-nigh depopulated 
from the panic resulting. It has been shown that one-seventh 
of the total mortality of the civilised world is due to tuber- 
culosis, and one-fourth of the deaths occurring during the 
working period of life is caused by it. 

“MAY ALMOST AS A RULE BE CURED.” 


Happily of all infectious diseases “it is without 
question one of the easiest to prevent,” though “ when 
thoroughly established, one of the most difficult to cure.” 
But that it is curable is proted by the fact of its having 
been cured. In thirty per cent. of cases dying in New 
York hospitals from other diseases, Dr. Biggs found 
proof of consumption having been stayed. In the 
autopsies at the Paris Morgue fifteen per cent. of cases of 
sudden deaths showed evidence of tuberculosis cured. 

Consumption may, almost as a rule, be completely and 
permanently cured among the well-to-do classes, if the nature 
of the disease is recognised early, and the persons remove 
temporarily or permanently to favourable climates or localities. 

HOW TO PREVENT IT. 


“Comprehensive and efficient means” for the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis consist, according to Dr. Biggs, 
in educating the people as to the cemmunicable character of the 
disease; in instructing them in the measures to be taken to 
render the sputum innoxious; in the systematic employment 
of bacteriological examinations of the sputum for the carly 
diagnosis of tuberculosis; in the proper disinfection of rooms 
oceupied by tubercular patients before they are again occupied ; 
in the establishment of public hospitals for the segregation, 
isolation, and treatment of the consumptive poor; in the enact- 
ment of regulations which shall forbid the employment of 
tubercular persons in such occupations as shall expose others 
to danger; in the adoption of sanitary regulations to prevent 
the dissemination of infection by means of tubercular sputum 
in places of assembly ; in the governmental inspection of dairy 
cattle, and the destruction of those found to be tubercular. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 





It is very significant that the Michigan State Board of 
Health has officially declared tuberculosis a contagious 
disease, and included it among those in which compulsory 
notification is required. 

“The sputum and the sputum alone in some way is 
the source of danger,” many millions of the bacilli being 
daily expectorated by the patient. Dr. Lawson Flick 
declares that “ with our present knowledge we have it in 
our power to completely wipe out pulmonary tuberculosis 
in a single generation.” 

ORGANISING VILLAGE LIFE. 
WHAT THE CounTRY GENTLEMAN MiauT Do. 


THE splendid social part which the “ country gentle- 
man” could play, if he would, in frankly accepting and 
developing rural democracy is illustrated by a valuable 
memorandum of Mr. R. Ewing on “ An Experiment in 
Local Government in a Village” in the current number 
of the Economic Review. The village is Winterslow, 
consisting of a few detached hamlets on the top of the 
Wiltshire Downs. ‘“ The County Councillor is a country 
gentleman who lives outside the district, and, in fact, in 
another county; but he is our next neighbour, and has 
always been interested in the parish. He calls himself a 
Conservative, but he is full of Liberal ideas.” 

NINETEEN GROUPS OF TEN FAMILIES. 

About two years ago he started a “ Village Committee,” 
based on the old Saxon idea of “the Tithing,” as he called it. 
We have about 190 families (omitting solitary widows); these 
were grouped in tens, and each ten was invited to meet and 
appoint a committee man. On the first occasion this was done 
at a tea given by our Councillor, when he explained fully the 
objects of the meeting. Nineteen were thus chosen: the 
schoolmaster became their chairman. ..The members repre- 
sented every variety of the village life. They chose a sub- 
committee, representing the various hamlets, and this is 
consulted by the County Councillor before each meeting of 
the County Council. 

Questions as to roads, lighting, nuisances, etc., nomina- 
tion of school managers, and of recipients of parish doles, 
have come before this committee. 

SMALL HOLDINGS PROVIDED. 

The most interesting development of the work of the Com- 
mittee has been in connection with a farm which the County 
Councillor bought as an experiment in small holdings. The 
farm contained one hundred and ninety acres: eighty of these 
were sold to a single farmer, but the rest has been divided into 
lots varying from half an acre to five or seven acres, and 
apportioned for sale among the villagers. The system of pay- 
ment is by yearly instalments of interest and principal com- 
bined, spread over fifteen years in half-yearly payments, 
though any lot can be bought up at a fixed scale, any year. 
The owners form a “ Landholders’ Court, Limited,” which has 
the duty of collecting tithe and rates, and of giving consent 
to alienations and buildings on the lots, and which has also the 
power of investing the profits, after the original purchaser has 
been duly paid, in any objects intended to benefit the estate as 
a whole. . . . This interesting experiment was rendered more 
easy by the very cheap rate at which the property was bought 
—less than £8 per acre for the freehold—and by the generosity 
of the County Councillor, who refused to make any profit at 
all on the transaction, simply taking a small interest and the 
repayment of his actual expenses. . . . Most till the land, but 
a few use the smaller holdings as a poultry run. 

The same County Councillor started a pig-insurance club 
some years ago, which has been very successful... . / A cow 
club was also attempted, but too few joined. 

The experiments . . . seem to show that the larger country 
village, even though much scattered and wanting any central 
nucleus, is still quite capable of self-government, and in the 
direction of its own local affairs can sink all political and 
religious differences. 
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WHENCE CAME THE AMERICAN INDIAN? 

Proressor JoHN CAMPBELL, of Montreal, contributes 
to the February number of the Canadian Magazine an 
erudite paper entitled “ The American Indian: What and 
Whence.” He considers the testimony of “several 
inscribed stones, found in mounds or elsewhere in Iowa, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Massachusetts, and Nova Scotia.” 

With slight variations, arising from rude execution, the 
characters of the stones indicated are the same as those of 
ancient Japan and of Siberia. In America, as in the Old 
World, the inscriptions were the work of a priestly caste of 
scribes, originally Buddhists. Many investigators of Ameri- 
can antiquities have found traces of Buddhism on this 
continent in various forms, and haye asked whence they came. 
The answer is that they came from the Turanian Kiias, who, 
expelled from India in the fifth century of the Christian era, 
carried their Buddhism first to the banks of the Yenisei in 
Siberia, thence to Corea and Japan, and finally, from the 
eighth century onwards, into America. 

JAPANESE, SIBERIAN, AND MALAY KINSHIP. 

In grammar and in vocabulary, the Muskhogean dialects, 
comprising the Creek, or Muskhoge, the Choctaw, the 
Chickasaw, and the Seminole, are “simply dialects of 
Japanese.” 

The mounds of Siberia and Japan, and notably the burial 
mound or chambered tumulus, are identical with those of tie 
American mound-builders. From Siberia came the snow-shoe, 
the birch bark canoe and lodge, bead and quill work, wampum 
belts, and many things looked upon as the peculiar property of 
the American Indian. 

The astronomical system of Japan is the same as that 
of the Chibchis of New Granada, and the religions are 
similar. 

The only two genuine systems of ancient writing yet found 
in America, are the Khitan in its hieroglyphic or Mexican form, 
and in its current or mound-builder,character, on the one hand, 
and the Central American, or Huastec-Maya-Quiche system of 
grouped ideographic hieroglyphics on the other. These two 
systems set forth two radically distinct groups of languages, of 
which the former claims kindred with Japan and Northern 
Asia, the latter with Polynesia and the Malay Archipelago. 

THE GREAT MIGRATIONS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. 
~ From Japanese, Chinese, and Corean sources, as well as 
Siberian and Indian inscriptions— 

It appears that from the time marked in Europe by the 
irruption of the barbarians, that is, in the fifth Christian 
century, there was a constant. pressure of warlike tribes, 
expelled from Persia and India, upon those that had previously 
migrated into Central Asia. These latter were driven in three 
directions, north, into Siberia, east, into China, and west, into 
Europe, where, among other names, they were known as Huns 
‘and Avars. When the latter were expelled from Europe, they 
pressed in succeeding waves upon their Asiatic kinsmen, until 
a large body of them, known to the Chinese and Corean 
historians as the Khitan, took possession of the Chinese 
empire. . . . Corean historians state that the Khitan were in 
possession of Liaou-Tung in northern China between 684 and 
‘689, and that they invaded Corea. The dated Buddhist in- 
scriptions of the Khitan, in Siberia, range from 493 to 784 A.D. 
The Mexican historians also place the beginning of Toltec 
‘sovereignty in 717 A.D., and the dated Mound-Builder inscrip- 
tions go back to the eigith century. Corean and Japanese 
history are full of the story of successive invasions, revolts of 
‘various tribes, and banishments. . . To these successive ex- 
pulsions, not of barbarians, but of civilised warriors, possessing 
war junks of considerable size, belong the civilised Khitan of 
America, including the Peruvians, the Mexicans, and the 
Mound-Builders. Other less historical waves of population 
came, as the records of the Creeks and Choctaws denote, by 
way of Kamtschatka and the Aleutian Islands. 

When the Khitan landed on the Mexican coast they found 
it already occupied by the Huastec-Maya-Quiche peoples, 
whom previous disturbances in south-eastern Asia had driven 
to sea in their large war-prahus. 


Tue Review oF REVIEWS. _ 


THE STATE AS THE SCHOOL-CHILD’S COACHMAN. 

THe idea of the State providing conveyances and 
drivers to take children to school may seem to those 
who share Mr. Herbert Spencer’s views like a satire on 
modern collectivism. It is an idea which has been realised 
by the State of Massachusetts. Nearly one-half of th: 
municipal areas into which the State is divided have 
adopted it, and the process has involved an annua! 
expenditure of more than seven thousands sterling. How 
this came about is told in an interesting article by 
Mr. George H. Martin, supervisor of schools, in the 
Educational Review for February. The general law 
required that school-houses be “conveniently located ” 
for the accommodation of all the children. As popula- 
tion tended to mass in certain centres, it became elsewhere 
proportionately sparse ; and the provision of schools for 
outlying districts grew more and more expensive. It was 
found more economical to concentrate the schools and 
pay for the carriage of distant scholars. By a law passed 
in 1869, municipalities were authorised to raise taxes for 
the conveyance of children. The advantages of concentra- 
tion have led to a steady increase in this expenditure. 
One municipality reports :— 

We had quite a territory, fifteen or sixteen years ago, con- 
taining six districts, each with a poor school-house and with 
an average of perhaps ten or a dozen pupils in each. We 
gradually abandoned these houses and carried the children to 
the centre, where we had a fine school building. We convey 
about seventy-five pupils at a cost of eleven hundred dollars 
annually. We hire teams, not pretentious turnouts, but com- 
fortable. The children are not taken immediately from their 
homes except on main roads; we do not follow out cross-roads. 


A similar report from Concord states :— 

The natural reluctance of parents to send their young 
children so far from home, and for all day, to attend the 
centre school, has vanished. The children are conveyed in 
comfortable vehicles fitted up for their accommodation. They 
are in charge of trusty drivers en route, and at noon they are 
under the especial care of one of the teachers, who has an 
extra compensation for the service. When it is practicable, a 
farmer living near the extreme end of the district is employed 
to convey the children. Often the farmer’s wife drives the 
conveyance—an ‘arrangement that meets the entire approval 
of the school committee, and is, perhaps, the most satisfactory 
one possible. As a rule, the committee do not approve of 
intrusting the duty to the hired man. ‘Two two-horse barges 
and two one-horse waggons are in use at present. 

The attendance of the children conveyed is several per cent. 
better than that of the village children, and it is far higher 
than it was in the old district schools. This is not strange 
when one reflects that the children are taken at or near their 
own doors and conyeyed to school without exposure in stormy 
weather, and with entire comfort in cold or snowy weather. . . 
The children are conveyed from one and a half to three and a 
half miles. The cost of transportation is about forty dollars 
per week. It is estimated that it would cost sixty dollars a 
week to maintain schools in all the districts. 

Under the same law are paid the railway or omnibus 
fares of rural scholars attending central grammar 
schools. 





I Have received from Mr. Henry Frowde the two 
smallest editions of the Bible that have ever appeared. 
Printed on very thin and at the same time opaque 
Oxford India paper in the smallest of type, neither is 
much more than half an inch in thickness, although the 
number of pages in each case is over twelve hundred. 
The “Brilliant Text Bible,’ bound in limp morocco, 
weighs under three ounces, and measures but 34 by 2} in.; 
while the “ Brilliant Reference Bible,” bound in the same 
way, measures 3 by 2} inches, and weighs three and a 
half ounces, 
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WANTED, AN ASIAN TRIPLE ALLIANCE: 
To Save our Larcest MARKETS, 
‘Wir many of their former markets closing and 
closed to their goods,” says Mr. Holt 8. Hallett —in a 
discursive but suggestive contribution to the Nineteenth 
Century—* our merchants and manufacturers are impelled 
to depend more and more on our great Eastern markets.” 
China, Japan, and Siam, together with our Asian possessions, 
contain more than half the population of the world—nine 
times more inhabitants than are contained in the whole of our 
non-Asian dominions. They are our largest, richest, and most 
promising markets, With the population of Great Britain 
increasing at the rate of a thousand souls a day,... itisa 

matter which touches every soul in the realm. 

If we lose India and our markets in the Far East, the 
United Kingdom, deprived of its largest areas for commerce, 
would dwindle, as Spain and Portugal did under similar 
circumstances, into a second-rate power. 

“The contemplated completion of the Siberian Railway 
early in the next century, and the recent French annex- 
ations in Indo-China,” are warnings which China is 
beginning to heed; and her consequent development of 
railways augers a yet wider and more tempting market. 
Japan without a strong naval ally will soon be at the 
mercy of Russia. 

The peace of Asia is threatened by the same aggressive 
natious, who have turned Europe intoan armed camp. Whether 
a secret alliance has been formed between France and Russia 
or not, both have placed themselves in a position whence they 
ean trouble our Indian Empire and its neighbours. Both 
powers have greatly strengthened their fleets in Eastern waters 
as well as in those of Europe. Whether at present contem- 
plated or not, a mutual attack by these powers upon India or 
China might be resolved upon at any time, and we are bound 
to be prepared for such an eventuality... .To ensure the con- 
tinuance of peace, and the maintenance of our great markets 
in the East, we must be fully equipped and ready for war, and 
determined to take the necessary steps for protecting our weak 
neighbour Siam, and for forming a defensive alliance with 
China and Japan, the two great native powers of Eastern 
Asia, 

The writer urges the formation of a “ League for the 
maintenance and extension of British Commerce in the 
Far East,” and points out the difficulties arising from the 
problem being as at present in charge of three separate 
Government depots,—the India, Colonial and foreign 
offices. 


THE WOMAN’S FRANCHISE IN NEW ZEALAND, 
By A FRANTIC OPPONENT, 

Mr. BAKEWELL’s article on this subject in the February 
Nineteenth Century was an excellent illustration of the art 
ofattempting to explain away facts which you do not care 
to recognise. Mr. Bakewell is a New Zealander, but the 
achievernent which has made his country the pioneer 
Colony of the British Empire he cordially detests. He 
will have it that the whole thing was a mistake, from 
first to last. “There was absolutely no wish for the 
franchise among the immense majority of the women”: 
he could not find one woman in favour of it: yet, he goes 
on, “thousands signed the petitions in favour of it!” 
Unfortunately a few Conservatives thought it would 
increase their party vote. The “ fanatical prohibitionists” 
also worked for it “ with frantic energy.” It was only 
carried through the Council by certain opponents both 
“of the measure and of the Ministry” playing the 
Ministry a trick and—voting for the Bill in fact and 
forcing it on Ministers who “disliked and feared” it. 
“So @ measure-which no one but 2 few fanatics and a few 
Conservative politicians really desired, and which at the 
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very least ninety-five per cent. of the population neither 
desired nor approved of, was passed into law.” 

What a chapter of accidents to be sure! yet the story 
of fortuitous furtherance of female franchise is not over. 
At first it was understood that “no woman who aspired 
to be anybody ” would take part in the elections. But 
the fanatical women put their names on the register, and 
not to let the fanatics have it all their own way, moderate 
and Conservative men set their women to register too. 
So “in each of the larger towns several thousands have 
been registered.” So, too, on the day of election, women 
were the first to poll. “ All went on just as if the women 
had had votes as long as the colony had had responsible 
government.” The declaration of the polls extorts from 
Mr. Bakewell this parting groan :— i 

The colony is now committed for three years to a course of 
extreme Radical legislation. ‘The Opposition is powerless .. . 
We must trust to beer and the banks to save us from absolute 
ruin. The men elected are nearly all, with only one or two 
exceptions, of the most uneducated class in the community, 
either the lowest bourgeois or mere carpet-baggers. They 
have displaced men of education and experience. Such are 
the results of the Female Franchise! It is to be hoped that 
it will be a warning to English Conservatives. We shall 
probably for some years to come be a dreadful object-lesson to 
the rest of the British Empire. 

The two main planks in the New Zealand woman’s 
platform are it appears, probibition; and, strangely 
enough, secular education. They will have the schools 
as they are, with no Bible-reading, and no religious 
instruction of any kind. 

In this month’s Contemporary Mrs. Henry Faweett 
riddles Mr. Bakewell’s statements and arguments with 
a fire of logic and of fact. 

Mrs. Yates, who has been elected to the chief magistracy 
of Onehunga, in New Zealand, has the honour of being 
the first lady mayor in 
the British Empire; and, 
says our Australasian 
editor, ‘on the occasion 
of her installation she 
bore herself with great 
dignity.” He adds :-- 

The office of Mayor carries 
with it that of Justice of 
the Peace, and thus it seems 
probable that in New Zea- 
land feminine ideals, both 
of business and justice, will 
quickly make themselves 
visible in other spheres than 
those of politics. The femi- 
nine nose will certainly be 
more vigilant as to the con- 
dition of the municipal drains than the duller organ owned 
by the average councillor in breeches; while such offences as, 
say, drunkenness, wife-beating, ete., will be overtaken with 
quite new severity when feminine lips pronounce sentence. 





THE LADY MAYOR, 


THE Magazine of Music was founded in 1884, and not 
1844, as was stated last month. 

Mrs. JoserHINE BuT.er begins in the Young Woman 
her series of “ Letters from the Sunny South,” with an 
account of the Tower of Constance and the Huguenot 
ladies imprisoned there for from twenty to forty years at 
a time. She enforces the message Resistez engraved: in 
the stone by the knitting needle of Marie Durand, the 
leader of the heroic band. In the same number the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis writes some charming reminiscences of 
Jenny Lind, 













MIRACULOUS OCCURRENCES IN INDIA. 

Tux tale of marvels “ Among the Adepts of Serinagur ” 
_ is continued by Dr. Heinrich Hensoldt (of whom a full 
_ page portrait is given) in the February Arena. He 
traces the civilisation of Rome and Greece through 
_ Egypt to India, and declares the Iliad and Odyssey 
+ to be “but poor imitations of the Mahabharata and 
eek yana, the great Hindu epics of fabulous antiquity.” 
“Tt will take us another thousand years to reach the 
‘knowledge which the Hindus already possessed at the time 
‘when Sanskrit was the spoken language.” The writer 
tells two marvellous incidents of his stay with the adepts. 
ds A LIGHT THAT CAST NO SHADOW. 


Taken one evening to see their library by Coomra, his 
guide, he lamented that he could not see anything in 
“the inky darkness,” the night being “pitch dark.” 
“What a pity,, he exclaimed, “we did not bring a 
lantern with us.” 

“Oh, I forgot,” said the adept, and suddenly, as if at the 
fiat of some unseen power, a flood of light surrounded me, and 
I found myself in a high-roofed apartment devoid of furniture, 
except an old chest and two sheepskins in the middle of the 
floor. The light was certainly not produced by any artificial 
means; it was as bright as day, and of that unearthly reful- 
gence which, on more than one previous occasion, had startled 
me in certain of the feats of Yoghis in Central India. The 
objects in this light cast no shadows, which clearly proves that 
its source cannot be an incandescent body like the sun, or any 
other radiating point. The nearest definition—although a poor 
one—which I can give of this light is that of a luminous fluid, 
which is suddenly precipitated over a limited space, and in 
which the objects seem to be immersed. On this occasion the 

Tight did not extend beyond the threshold of the apartment, 

ere it did not merge by gradual transition into the darkness 

of the corridor, but seemed cut off by a sharp demarcation line. 

The same was the case with the windows, which were square 

holes in the wall: there was inky darkness and the drizzling 
rain without. 




























“‘THE ENCHANTED ROOK.” 

Dr. Hensoldt noticed one day a huge boulder which 
“ proved to be an erratic block of the dimensions of a 
small mountain, height about sixty feet, and total width 
at the base somewhere near forty. Its composition was 
that of a porphyritic conglomerate, with quartz and flesh- 
coloured feldspar as chief ingredients.” A cave on one 
side of it he afterwards entered with his guide. On his 
complaining of the darkness, Coomra took his hammer, 
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“You shall be your own torch-bearer,” he said, placing the 
hammer again in my hand. “Take hold of the steel end and 
let the handle be pointed upwards, as you would carry a 
candle.” As I seized the hammer in the manner desired, 
Coomra Sémi lowered his head, till his lips were within a 
couple of inches of the wood. Then he blew steadily against 
the extremity of the latter, when, after a lapse of about five 
seconds, a bright flame, preceded by a crackling noise, suddenly 
burst from the end of the handle. . . . The hammer handle 
made an excellent torch, in spite of its being composed of an 
exceedingly hard wood. 

- After twenty-five yards of this torchlight procession, 
they gained once more the open air. On turning round 
Dr. Hensoldt discovered that “ the huge boulder was no 
longer there. It had vanished!” Yet it had been 
obtrusively visible at least three miles away. Then the 
doctor returned into the slight hollow from which he had 
just emerged, and found himself again in the dark passage. 

In less than a minute and a half I reached the original 
entrance of the cavern, the “ lion’s mouth,” thus finding myself 
once more in front of the huge rock. This manceuvre I repeated 
over twenty times during the course of the next three months 
—always with the same result. 
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ARE WE A PLUTOCRACY ? 

Tas is the question which Mr. W. D. Howells pro- 
pounds to his fellow-citizens in the North American 
Review for February. Despite his laudatory exceptions. 
in favour of England, much of his satiric argument 
applies here also. He asks whether the cult of money- 
making is not so common as to make the State rather a 
plutocracy than a democracy. 

The ninety-five men who fail in business and get poor are 
as much plutocrats as the other five who prosper and get rich, 
for the ninety-five meant to get rich, with as worshipful a mind 
for Mammon as the five had, and they believe in Mammon 
quite as devoutly. So I think it unjust to devote certain 
millionaires among us, or ail millionaires, to the popular hate, 
and to bemoan the immense mass of would-be millionaires who 
failed in the same conditions that the others prospered in. 

Since I believe that the vast mass of our wage-takers. . . . 
are potential moneyed men and potential millionaires, I find it 
hard to be of their side always in their struggles with the 
actual wage-givers. 

ECONOMIC DESPOTISM. 

Economically America is a plutocracy: no nation or 
solidarity, but a congeries of “infinitely repellent par- 
ticles,” hence involving the opposite of democratic rule. 

Up to the present moment no business enterprise in the 
United States seems to have been carried on by universal 
suffrage, any more than in Russia, or the other parts of 
Christendom where universal suffrage is unknown. Our wage- 
takers are in precisely the case of wage-takers all over the 
world. 

Every private business is at war not only with every like 
private business, but it is at war within itself between the 
employer and the employee, the wage-giver and the wage- 
taker ; and this state of double warfare can only be despotically 
maintained. 

Politically, the spread of what is harshly called corrup- 
tion suggests a really plutocratic State. 

For a plutocracy is not so much-——or not so merely—the rule 
of the moneyed class as it is the political embodiment of the 
money-making ideal; and the mass who have no money at all 
may cling as fondly and worshipfully to this ideal as the class: 
who have millions of money. 

The writer dates this political development from the 
Civil War, before which the question of slavery had kept 
politics a noble vocation. ta 

“BUSINESS NOT THE SUPREME ENGLISH IDEAL.” 

While “ the plutocratic spirit is a bond uniting all the 
modern nations,” yet, “with some of the peoples whom 
it joins, it seems not to be the first thing.” 

Even England, so long the chief—and still the first—to 
make the plutocratic principle in the industries a cult and a 
creed, has shown of late a shrinking from the full effect of its 
logic... It is among the inventors of Latssez-faire that the 
inhumanity of Laissez-faire has repeatedly met its severest 
rebukes. It is the English who have finally realised, in the 
forms of law or in legal usage, the wrong of paying the 
workman the least he will take for his work, and in their 
imperial contracts have stipulated that the contractor shall 
pay his hands the trades-union rates of wages, while the War 
Office has adopted the eight-hour rate without decrease of 
pay. It is the English who have rejected the contract system 
altogether in some of their municipal dealings with labour, 
and have gone directly to the working-men for the work that 
they wanted done. It is the English who have built decent 
public tenements, where the poor may be housed at cost, and 
need not pay landlords ten, and twenty, and a hundred per 
cent. for shelter in dens and styes. It is English public 

epinion which has recognised the principle that the miner’s 
wages must never go below a certain sum, no matter how low 
the price of coal may fall. These things are the effect of a 
larger humanity than is yet active among us, and are a 
confession that business is not the supreme English ideal. 











LEADING ARTICLES 


THE WOMEN OF HUNGARY. 

Hert 5 of Unsere Zeit gives a short study of the 
Hungarian woman by Adolf Kohut. Some brilliant 
women, he says, have figured in the history of Hun- 
gary, especially such heroines as Maria Szechy, immor- 
talised in a drama by Ludwig von Doczi; Cecilia 
Rozgonyi, who rescued the army and the King of 
Hungary at Galambocz, and too many others to do more 
than refer to here. It is of these women that the poets 
of the Magyar people sing; and these heroines live in 
the hearts of the people as the most perfect examples of 
beauty, virtue, and bravery. 

With regard to the Magyar woman who speaks the 
language of Petofi and Jékai, and whose ancestors have 
lived in Transleithania from time immemorial, the real 
type is to be found in the country districts. Here we 
meet her with her coral lips and large speaking eyes, 
looking so obstinate and smiling so alluringly. The 
peculiar look in the eyes of the Magyar woman, her 
vivacity, her quick step, as well as her inclination for 
comfort, lead one to conclude that she has Turkish blood 
in her veins. She has a good heart, a kind disposition ; 
is tender and true, with a passionate love or a pas- 
sionate hatred for her husband; she is a good mother and 
trustworthy friend. ‘True, she does not always know 
how to bridle her lively temperament, and she will 
sometimes be guilty of a breach of strict etiquette. 

It is a mistake to assume that the Hungarian women 
are all brunettes, though dark-brown is the prevailing 
colour. An old national song says that they are neither 
fair nor brown; and Alexander Petéfi sings :—*“ Beautiful 
are the blondes, beautiful are the brunettes, all Magyar 
women are beautiful when they are beautiful; and when 
goodness is added to beauty!” 

A weakness is the Hungarian woman’s great prefer- 
ence for elegant toilettes, for gold and silver, diamonds 
and pearls. She is vain, though she knows her beauty 
does not need any artifices of the toilet, but her 
eoquetry is harmless and unconscious. She will not 
have any one else but her husband in love with her. 
The national dress adds to the natural charms of “ the 
fair and the dark angels.” 

The women of Budapest, like the women of all large 
towns; like a perfect luxury of dress. They will not only 
conquer in the drawing-room, but surprise the men and 
women in the streets. ‘Their narrow shoes give them an 
unsteady step, and a certain tremolo robs them of their 
natural elasticity, and holds them up to scorn. Jdékai 
has held up to ridicule these fine ladies, and has endea- 
voured to influence public opinion against such follies in 
dress. He has also had much to say against the coffee- 
house life of certain ladies, who take their families out to 
restaurants for all their meals, and thus absent themselves 
from their husbands and their homes. “ The hearth is 
not degrading; it may be a throne from which a woman 
may rule the world.” 

The Oriental fire of the Magyar woman is most visible 
in the national dance, which neither the peasants nor the 
aristocracy can resist. The gypsies generally are very 
beautiful while they are young. They are well-propor- 
tioned, have thick hair, dark flashing eyes, pearl-white 
teeth, and coral lips. The expression of their features 
shows a mixture of wild shyness and melancholy dream- 
ing. The grace of their deportment is inimitable. 

The German women in Hungary have very different 
attractions: they are gentler, quieter, more intelligent 
and artistic. The Servians, the Croats, the Roumanians, 
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and the other nationalities dwelling in Hungary are all 
noticed casually. The Servian holds fast to old manners 
and customs, and loves the song and the dance. She 
has dark hair, while the other women have mostly light 
hair. The Roumanian is a very beautiful woman. She 
has black eyes with long eyelashes and thick eyebrows, 
and her black hair gives her face an ideal expression. 





THE MUSIC OF BOHEMIA. 
FRIEDRICH SMETANA. 


Tue works of Smetana have been so prominently brought 
before the German public of late, that it is not surprising 
to find studies of the famous Czee composer in the 
magazines. Nord und Sid, for February, gives a sketch 
by Friedrich Hlavac, and the New Quarterly Musical 
Review has another by Mr. R. H. Legge, and both are 
highly interesting. 

Before Smetana’s day Bohemian music was non-existent, 
at least for all practical purposes; and however brilliant 
the future of Bohemian music may be, there can be no 
question as to the debt which it owes to Smetana for its 
past and to some extent for its immediate future. 

fie made his appearance as a pianist at the age of 
six. Later, Schumann's advice to study Bach again 
and again was acted upon, and Smetana’s first appoint- 
ment of note was that of concert-meister to the Emperor 
Ferdinand. 

In 1848, he married the pianist Katharin Kolar, 
and, with her help, founded a pianoforte school in 
Prague. In the same year he made the acquaintance 
of Liszt, with whom he afterwards became very intimate, 
and who exercised no little influence upon many of his 
subsequent compositions. 

His opera, “ Die Brandenburger in Béhmen,” produced 
in 1866, was a success owing to the use made in it of 
national folk-music. “Libuse” was produced at the 
opening of the National Theatre in Prague, in 1881. In 
1882, alas! there was a marked decadence of power in 
the composer’s work, and by 1884 the mental disease 
from which he died was too obvious to be ignored, and 
the last few weeks of his life were spent in an asylum. 

Some ten years before his death Smetana had lost his 
sense of hearing; nevertheless, in this pitiable condition 
he wrote a number of orchestral works, and several 
operas. His own account of the growth of the disease is 
melancholy reading. He seems to have been followed 
everywhere by the most insufferably commonplace 
melodies, and immediately before the total deafness he 
constantly heard a sound as of harp-playing, and he 
declared that he could produce real musical notes by 
gently tapping the lobes of his ears. 

At Prague a Smetana-cycle was given in September 
last; but outside his own country he has been much 
neglected. He was only “ discovered ” at Vienna in 1892, 
and very few of his works have yet reached London. 
“The Sold Bride” seems to have aroused the greatest 
interest among the operas, but the symphonic poems, 
“Mein Vaterland,” are charming pieces of programme 
music. 





Tue late Hans von Biilow is the subject of a short 
study by Anton Roberts in the Magazin fiir Litteratur 
of February 24th. 

Max Kuinerr, the artist, poet, and musician, has just 
completed his “ Brahms-Fantasien,” a series of sketches 
to accompany and to illustrate Brahms’s songs. They are 
described by A. G. Meyer in the Magazin fiir Litteratur of 
February 10th. 
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WAGNER AND HIS CRITICS. 
Repuies By. Mr, W. Asuton ELLIs. 


_ Waener has a warm and indefatigable champion in 
Mr, William Ashton Ellis, Secretary of the London 
Wagner Society. The splendid translation of “Opera 
and Drama ”—Wagner’s maynum opus—is scarcely out 
of hand, before Mr. Ellis is confronted with the duty of 
dealing with the grave charges brought against Wagner 
by Grieg, and, it may be added, by the late Ferdinand 
Praeger. 
EDVARD GRIEG. 


In. January, Edvard Grieg published in the Century 
Magazine a critical study of Schumann, and in it took 
occasion to make some disparaging observations on 
Wagner, to which Mr. Ellis thus replies in the Meister 
of February :— 

It is a sad thing that Edvard Grieg has done; it can do no 
good to the cause of Schumann’s music, no harm to Wagner’s 
name; and the only reputation it can possibly affect will be 
the writer’s own. One might almost believe that in Grieg’s 
eyes the world has just woken from a sleep of fourteen years, 
for he merely condescends to re-hashing on dits, and calling 
them “open secrets”; but we know no words of courtesy 
wherewith to characterise the direct accusation of forgery 
brought by Grieg against Wagner, without the production of 
one tittle of evidence. 

If Grieg had been better acquainted with Wagner's style, he 
would have found words in the article which Wagner would 
never have dreamt of using, and he would have known that 
not only had Wagner published his views about Schumann in 
the essay “On Conducting,” but in the very next number of 
the paper he had something to say concerning Schumann 
above his own signature. 

If there be any Schumann-haters (Mr. Ellis ‘concludes), we 
have no wish to be classed among them, and therefore bid 
good-bye to Grieg with his own remark: “Schumann stands 
where he stood, impregnable, as does Wagner”; to which we 
add: Where now stands Grieg? 

Meanwhile Mr. Ellis has received assurances from the 
best authority that the article in the Bayreuther Blitter 
which Grieg attributes to Wagner was written by Joseph 
Rubinstein, and was neither dictated nor inspired by 
Wagner. 

FERDINAND PRAEGER. 


A much graver scandal is that of Praeger and Wagner’s 


. letters, which Mr. Ellis is exposing in the Musical 


Standard. “ Wagner as I Knew Him ” appeared just two 
years ago, and was recommended by the majority of 
critics as an “interesting book,” and with only a few 
exceptions was its authority questioned. The book 
would probably soon have been forgotten again, but for 
the fact that a “German translation by the author ” 
appeared at Bayreuth in the summer of 1892 during the 

estival, and the physical congregation in one town of 
those naturally hostile to all slanderers of Wagner’s 
name rendered easy a comparison of notes. 

In the meantime, Mr. Ellis had published “1849: a 
Vindication,” and had exposed the gross errors, and 
worse than errors, in Praeger’s account of Wagner’s 
revolutionary period; but he little dreamt that Praeger 
himself was preparing the completest refutation of his 
own statements by his so-called translation from the 
English of his book. Hardly a page of the German does 
not contradict the author’s own statements in English, 
and the most cursory examination showed that the 

ges from Wagner’s prose had been translated first 
into Praeger’s English, and then into Praeger’s German ! 

An important point left to what one may call a moral 
certainty was the alterations in Wagner’s letters to 
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Praeger. It was clear they were not textually repro- 
duced in the German—that they had, in fact, been 
meddled with—and the question’remained: “Did they 
all even exist ?” Mr. Houston 8, Chamberlain, an English 
resident in Vienna, has just published, with the full 
assent of the owner, the originals of twenty of the 
letters printed in Praeger’s book and one other. They 
have appeared in the Bayreuther Blitter, and in later 
numbers of the Musical Standard Mr. Ellis will discuss 
them, and show how not one single sentence of the 
letters in “ Wagner as I Knew Him” is given in the 
writer’s own words, while those very letters which have 
been singled out by the English and German press as 
special targets for scorn are nowhere to be found. 





SCIENCE AT THE FREE LIBRARIES. 


Mr. Joun T. Carrtneton writes a suggestive note in 
the March number of Science-Gossip, which we gladly 
quote, since its publication coincides with a plea from 
several quarters for geology, and more natural science 
generally, in the “ Annual index to Periodicals.” 


Presumably the first intention in establishing free libraries 
(says Mr. Carrington) is to provide material for educational 
purposes, and we are told that recreatiye reading is thrown in, 
as it were, for a bait to induce readers to take up more serious 
subjects as the process of education proceeds. We should 
therefore expect that such money as remains after the supply 
of light literature is effected would be expended upon the 
acquisition of the most modern literature which could be 
obtained. 

A recent tour through the Metropolitan libraries, and those- 
in some of the larger Midland counties’ towns, has been sur- 
prising in its results. Science is certainly fairly represented 
by regular stock books in most of them. These largely consist 
of such illustrated, or shall we say “ picture ” books as Lowe’s 
“ Beautiful Leaved Plants”; the Rev. F. O. Morris’s works ; 
Sir William Jardine’s numerous volumes in his “ Naturalists’ 
Library ”; Buffon’s works, and a long series of books chiefly 
out of date. From an educational point of view the majority 
of such books tend to delay rather than advancement in the 
onward march. In too many cases the income of the library 
goes in the purchase of fiction or general expenses, and the 
librarian depends upon donations for the science section of his 
catalogue and must accept whatever comes to hand. We can 
readily understand the result by remembering a cynical defini- 
tion of Charity as “the giving that which is no longer a 
necessity.” 

It is only reasonable that, having pointed out these defects, 
I should be expected to suggest some list of, say, the best 
hundred books on scientific subjects, or to invite opinions. I 
have no list to produce, neither am I going to ask for one from 
our readers. There is, however, a way of obtaining such a 
list, which would be of the utmost value to the libraries, and the 
public consequently. No librarian, nor even his masters, the 
Library Commissioners, can be expected to know every best 
book, especially in science, where such yoluminously new and 
original works are being so rapidly produced. 

If some authoritative body, such as the Education Depart- 
ment of the Imperial Government, or failing that, the Library 
Association, were to invite the councils of various learned 
societies, like the Royal, Linnean, Zoological, Geological, 
Geographical, Botanical, Chemical, Anthropological, and 
Meteorological, to draw up a list of works dealing with their 
especial subjects, we should then get at such a list of text- 
books and authorities as would be satisfactory. Then the 
money could be well spent as it became available. This list 
might be revised from time to time, as changes became neces- 
sary through the progress of research. Can this suggestion be 
taken up? It only requires the powerful aid of the press 
generally to alter this worse than useless expenditure of 
money upon the dish of science served up in most of our free 
libraries, 
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NATURAL SCIENCE IN JAPAN. 
By F. A. BATHER. 


On of the best reviews of scientific progress is Natural 
Science, which was founded just two years ago. A 
notable series of articles on “ Natural Science in Japan,” 
by Mr. F. A. Bather, has been running in the January, 
February, and March numbers, and the following 
extracts will show how interesting are the articles, and 
how much care and trouble have been bestowed on the 
subject. 

LOVE OF NATURE. 

Few people in this world have the love of nature so strongly 
inborn in them as have the Japanese. It pervades all their 
life—religion, art, poetry, daily pursuits, and holiday recreations. 

Art, not the conventions of the schools and the copies of 
Chinese masters, but the living naturalism started by 
Okyo and perfected by Hokusai—how it sports with and 
idealises the minutest facts of this natural world! Natural, 
this art is in its irregularity, even in its impossibility, and 
above all in the life with which it is instinct. It is not the 
remote or the grand that inspires these artists, but the near, 
the quaint, and the beautiful. 

Poetry, with all its conventions, and they are neither few 
nor easy, is for the Japanese almost entirely an impressionist 
rendering of nature. Sometimes a mere sketch, that appeals 
to one solely by its beauty; sometimes a piece of such sym- 
pathy with the soul of things that its subtlety and delicacy 
perpetually charm while they perpetually elude us. 

If there is one thing characteristic of the Japanese, it is 
their love of flowers. No house in Japan so small but has its 
little landscape garden, if only in the back-yard; and no inn 
so humble but can find a flower to brighten the room of every 
guest. The love of. animals, though not perhaps quite so 
conspicuous, is nevertheless sufficiently obvious. 

MODERNISATION OF JAPAN. 


The love that these children of nature have for their 
mother is now abundantly exemplified. But this feeling 
is in no way connected with the scientific spirit. At last, 
however, the scientific spirit, with other such modern 
improvements as quick-firing guns and labour disputes, 
has invaded the land of the rising sun; and it is the 
object of Mr. Bather’s paper partly to trace its gradual 
growth, and partly to show how it flourishes to-day. 

The modernisation or Europeanisation of Japan has been a 
purely defensive measure, initiated and carried on by a certain 
section of the Japanese themselves, and notably by their great 
statesmen, the Counts Itoand Inouye. But the actual working 
out of the scheme has of necessity been placed, till recently, 
in the hands of foreigners employed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. In this development two great races, the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Germanic, have played prominent parts. The English- 
speakers have devoted themselves to the more practical and 
obviously utilitarian side of life, embellished, as usual, by the 
attempt to impose on an alien people their own particular 
religious opinions. ‘To them are due the railways and the 
College of Engineering, the Navy and the Mint, the Press and 
the Prayer-Book. 

The Germans, on the other hand, have exerted their 
influence chiefly in the direction of history, medicine, and the 
natural sciences. It is to the labours of such men as Engel- 
brecht Kaempfer, C. P. Thunberg, P. F. von Siebold, Edmund 
Naumann, and Max Fesca, that the present position of natural 
science in Japan is largely due. 

NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE PAST. 

Kaempfer, a Westphalian, came to Nagasaki in 1651, being 
then thirty-nine years of age. He stayed in Japan two years 
and two months, during which time he was, like other 
foreigners, practically confined to D shima, an island district 
of Nagasaki, except on the two occasions when he attended 
the Dutch embassy on its yearly visit of homage to the 
Shogun’s Court at Yedo, now Tokio. In spite of the disadvan- 
tages under which he laboured, he collected a vast amount of 


information, subsequently given to the world in his Ament- 
tatum LExoticarum Politico-physico-medicarum Fasciculus V. 
(Lemgo, 1712), and in the, History of Japan. 

In Kaempfer’s time a knowledge of natural history seems 
to have been very sparingly diffused among the Japanese. 
Monsters, indeed, they were well acquainted with, but animals 
of a less exalted type appealed to them in a very small degree. 

Over a century elapsed before another man of any scientific 
importance found his way to Japan, At last, in August, 1775, 
C. P. Thunberg, the Swedish entomologist, came as physician 
to the Dutch Legation, and he stayed in Nagasaki till 
Decenber, 1776. He was not idle during his visit, and the 
results are to be found in several volumes. Besides making 
researches on his own account, Thunberg instructed some 
Japanese in various branches of natural history, especially 
botany. 

WHAT A GERMAN ACCOMPLISHED. 

Again we pass oyer three-quarters of a century before the 
arrival of the greatest German of all who have visited Japan: 
Philipp Franz von Siebold landed at Nagasaki in August, 1823; 
and by force of character, by urbanity of manner, by skill as a 
physician, even by a system of bribery which fell in with the 
customs of the country, and which surely, under the cireum- 
stance, no sensible man of the world will condemn, he obtained 
an extraordinary hold over the Japanese, suspicious and 
intractable as they then were. Suddenly a rumour got about 
that the chief Court spy had sold him a map of the country. 
This was treason according to the old Japanese law. Siebold 
was cast into a dungeon, from which he emerged only on the 
18th January, 1830, with strict orders never to return to Japan. 

Siebold noticed, among other characteristics of the Japanese, 
their love of the monstrous, the keen eye united with the 
cunning hand, and the practical bent of their minds. Botany, 
he says, was especially cultivated by them, partly for its 
service in the pharmacopeia, partly since they depended on 
the vegetable kingdom for almost all the necessaries of life, in 
the way both of food and clothing. For their own pleasure 
and for the ornament of their houses they cultivated the rarer 
plants. 

The study of zoology had prospered less; for investigations 
into the qualities of animals seemed to this herbivorous nation 
less necessary and useful than into those of plants. They had 
a very accurate knowledge of such animals as happened to be of 
any use to them, especially of fish, crustaceans, shell-tish, and 
certain other molluses. They often formed collections of shells, 
and made various articles out of them. In all their collections 
they valued a thing the more for its montrosity. It was the 
same with geology. 

PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

The mere mention of the various scientific institutions 
of Japan is enough to show how enormous the advance 
of the last quarter of a century has been. They are the 
College of Science of the Imperial University at Tokio, 
the Geological Survey, the Imperial Museum at Ueno 
Park, the Learned Societies, and various other educational 
bodies that have for part of their task the dissemination 
of natural knowledge. 

Mr. Bather is fully alive to all the obstacles that have 
still to be overcome to make the Japanese true scientists, 
but he points out every quality in their favour, and is 
convinced that there is a fairly wide field in which they 
may well be employed. Space forbids further quotation, 
but any reader interested in Japan or Natural Science 
cannot do better than turn to the whole series. 


Science-Gossip, established in 1865 as Hardwicke’s 
Science-CGossip, begins a new series this month, and is under 
the editorship of Mr. John ‘T. Carrington and Mr. Edw. 
Step. Among the other -contributors to the March 
number are Sir R. S. Ball, Mr. E. A. Smit, and Mr. C. A. 
Briggs. Mr. Carrington was for thirteen years editor of 
the Entomologist, and for many years was connected with 
the Natural History department of the Mie/d. 
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‘i CHILDS THE GIVER. 

From a Character Sketch of the late Mr. Childs, which 
Mr. T. Williams contributed to our American edition, we 
quote the following passages :— 

The late Mr. George William Childs was better known 
as an individual giver than any man in the United States. 
The head and manager of the Public Ledger in Phila- 
delphia, in which he owned a third interest, or at all 
events one less than half, Mr. Childs did not die a rich 
man, speaking relatively to his opportunities. Local 
estimates, which generally err in exaggeration, put his 
wealth at 1,250,000 dols. Born a poor boy, who began self- 
support at twelve years of age, Mr. Childs had at thirty- 
five a competence won as a publisher who dealt liberally 
by authors. In 1864 he bought the Ledyer, then losing 
- about 150,000 dols. a year. With the assistance of 
the Drexels, Mr. Childs paid for the paper and spent the 
capital needed to tide the paper over his brilliant plan of 
raising its price from one cent to two and increasing its 
advertising rates. In a few years it became, and for over 
twenty years continued, a paper paying a net yearly 





THE LATE G. W. CHILDS. 


profit of from 350,000 dols. to 400,000 dols. For its ex- 
penditure it was one of the most profitable papers in the 
world. 

TAKING PAINS OVER GIVING. 


Profits like these would have made Mr. Childs, if 
he had followed the ordinary acquisitive course of 
rich men, a man of conspicuous wealth. As it was he 
was content all his life to be a man with a large 
income, but a small fortune. This was not merely 
because he gave away an enormous sum in relatively 
small amounts. It was not possible for a man to give 
loving and laborious attention to the business of giving, 
as Mr. Childs did, and be as successful in the work of 
acquiring as other men. Yet, Mr. Childs was a business 
man of the very first ability. 

It is no exaggeration, perhaps the reverse, to say that 
Mr. Childs, for the last half of his life, put more time, 
labour and pains into the work of giving than he did into 
making money. His gifts began in his business. In his 
composing room he paid 5 cents a thousand above the 
“Union” price. He continued his own rate of wages 
He put one woman at 


when the Union reduced its scale, 
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the case, almost the only one ever heard of in a big daily 
morning paper—as he could do, having the absolute 
control high wages gave—and her presence banished the 
foul language, the oaths and the personal slovenliness. 
The danger of this system of permanence and pay was 
that as the years went on the old and incompetent would 
be left. This was met by pensions. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO HIS EMPLOYEES, 

The level of pay in the Ledger office, which was 
maintained in all departments, was supplemented by 
gifts at each Christmas to all employed from the top to 
the last office boy. ‘hose gifts, graduated by salary, ran 
from 1000 dols. down a year ago, and were always treated 
and spoken of by Mr. Childs on an equitable form of 
profit-sharing. He was perpetually aiding those on his 
pay-roll in advancing money to buy a house, which the 
freehold system in Philadelphia makes easy, in aiding 
them to carry on investments, in educating children, and 
in all the manifold accidents and incidents of life. For 
years he paid to two aged literary workers, honoured in 
letters, £100 annually. A New England poetess whose 
verse has one immortal idyl of homely industry received 
200 dols. a year until her death. These are solitary 
instances of a large number. Loans were as numerous. 

For printers, Mr. Childs early bought and endowed the 
lot given to the Typographical Union of Philadelphia in 
Woodlawn cemetery. With Mr. Drexel he gave 10,000 
dols. to the building of a home for disabled printers in 
Colorado Springs, Col. 

THE DONOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Aid in starting men and women in business, where the 
business was small, the sum not large and the risk 
circumscribed, Mr. Childs advanced in scores of cases— 
how frequently or to how large an aggregate amount no 
one but himself knew. 

But his most important aid in starting life was in 
paying for an education. Here, as in all Mr. Childs’ 
charities, he looked for a task, small, relative to his 
means, distinct, complete in itself and unencumbered by 
future responsibilities. In all, he educated about 400 
girls and as many boys. His uniform selection was a 
technical education. Mr. Childs turned his aid in educa- 
tion into the wage-earning channel. He insisted on it for 
boys. He sought it for girls. He expected an education 
to end early and bread-winning to begin promptly. The 
bent and direction of his charities was strictly utilitarian. 
How large his aggregate expenditure under this head has 
been no one knows. It was of late years 6,000 dols. to 
8,000 dols. annually. In earlier years it exceeded this 
figure. 

AS LITERARY PATRON. 


’o the direct and personal aid to authors and printers 
Mr. Childs added a desire to perpetuate literary memo- 
ries. He was a man of monuments in all forms. The 
most important one he erected over thirty years ago by 
publishing Dr. Allibone’s “ Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature and Pritish and American Authors.” There 
was no profit in this vast compilation. It was a heavy 
loss instead. Thus associated with the great stream of 
English literature, Mr. Childs commemorated its greatest 
figure in a fountain at Stratford. In St. Margaret’s Mr. 
Childs placed a window to Milton. A window to 
Cowper and Herbert stands in Westminster Abbey which 
he contributed. Another to Thomas More is in Broham 
Church. His gift in the church where Raleigh is buried 
was aptly matched by the cross erected at the Golden 
Gate where Drake landed to celebrate the first English 
service in the New World. 
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HIS WEDDING GIFTS. 

These public gifts were supplemented by a perpetual 
stream of personal benefaction. There never was a man, 
certainly no man ever heard of, whose wedding presents 
so extended to the remotest verge of his acquaintance. 
His wedding clocks must stand on hundreds of mantel- 
pieces. He was forever turning troubled lives into happier 
channels. One story charming, even in outline, is of 
young love, estranged parents and poverty, with Mr. 
Childs appearing, first, with a trousseau, then with a 
furnished house, next with the money fora neat business, 
and at last providence, prosperity and babies having 
justified his reckless encouragement of love and elope- 
ment, reconciliation and the paternal blessing. A trous- 
seau, a wedding trip, a winter or a summer outing for an 
invalid, these were always pouring from that capacious 
cheque book. When the World's Fair came, seventy or 
eighty saw it at his expense. 

The principle on which he acted in this long life of 
giving has doubtless grown plain in this recital. He left 
no monument. He did no one great thing to live after 
him. He preferred the daily pleasure of creating happi- 
ness. He was all his life seeking out those whom adverse 
fortune had deprived of comfort and providing it. We 
are all familiar with the man of gifts, preacher, speaker, 
writer, scientist, who is “too busy to make money,” and 
pours his energy into the channel of some great cause or 
study. Here was a man with the money-making gift, 
who dedicated it in precisely similar fashion. 


REMEDIES FOR THE DAUGHTERS’ REVOLT. 
I. Frow tae Moraers’ SIDE. 

Mrs. CRAOKANTHORPE’s “ Last Word” in the Nineteenth 
Yentury on “The Revolt of the Daughters” brings the 
discussion toa straight practical conclusion, which may 
surprise some of the daughters she champions. Be 
prepared, she cries, for the coming social overturn, which 
will have little room or mercy for “consumers who 
produce nothing.” ‘ When that day arrives, who will 
venture to marry the luxurious daughters of the folded 
hands ? ” 

Caste among men is dead. It lingers in the treatment 
of upper and upper-middle class girls. Away with it. 

‘“ EARLY MARRIAGES ON MODEST INCOMES.” 

Take the upper working-class as furnishing “ the best 
and wisest guide.” ‘Their daughters do not sit at home 
eating the bread of idleness.” They know all that their 
mothers can tell them of the’dangers of life. It is high 
time to trust our daughters, the writer urges, and to 
abandon as an unclean thing the frantic pursuit of 
pleasure—and a husband. 

Let life be simplified all round. When our sons and 
daughters come and tell us that they desire to “make their 
own experiment” in the shape of marriage upon what to our 
world woul appear a minute income, let us be aiders and 
abettors of their midsummer madness. . . . Let early marriages 
on modest incomes become the rule and not the exception. 

This would sweep away a great mass of immorality on 
the one side and of nervously impaired vitality on the 
other. 

FREEDOM AND KNOWLEDGE. 

Mrs. Haweis finds the secret of the revolt of the 
marriageable daughter in the “pretty parent,’ who 
ought to have “had her day,” but persists in being 
young and charming. But after all what the girls want 
is freedom, an outlet for their expanding energies. ‘ The 
solution is work.” Train them to earn their own living. 
“Properly equipped young women can travel alone, lodge 
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alone, cultivate bachelor quiet or bachelor conviviality.” 
But alas! the average English girl is absolutely unready 
for this liberty. An English girl travelling alone is 
looked at askance; an American girl is not. For she 
wears the armour of knowledge. In America “in most 
girls’ schools, so I am informed, there are physiological 
classes held for the wise and decent instruction of the 
girls in the main responsibilities pertaining to physical 
life.’ In England “ the religious antidote is gone, whilst 
the scientific one, proper medical instruction, has not 
come in.” 
II. WHat tHe Daucuters HAVE To Say. 

“A Reply From the Daughters” is opened by Lady 
Kathleen Cuffe, who demands on behalf of “ the revolt- 
ing maiden”: (1) “ The total abolition of the chaperon.” 
Why must she suffer this encumbrance, while her married 
sister who “ does not wear her marriage ring on her nose,” 
goes about alone? Are parents afraid she will be run 
over? (2) Permission of friendship between men and 
girls which is neither flirtation nor courtship. “ It does 
indeed seem a mistaken system which prevents a man 
and a girl knowing anything in reality of each other’s 
characters until they are engaged.” 

RIGHT TO INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Miss Alys Pearsall Smith complains that girls are not 
allowed to live their own life, they must always be living 
other people’s lives. 

They must arrange the flowers, help with the housekeeping, 
pay the family calls, entertain the family visitors, always be 
at hand, well-dressed, cheerful and smiling, like household 
angels, as they are often called, without any personal 
preferences or pursuits, ready to meet every call, and to 
contribute to everyone’s pleasure but their own... . . An 
unmarried daughter at home must always be “ on tap.” 

The tyranny consists in restricting her life to these 
things. When parents say of their girl, she has a good 
home and every comfort, etc., what else can she want ? 
Miss Smith replies, she wants herself. 

Let every girl then claim her right to individual develop- 
ment, not merely for her own welfare and enjoyment, or for 
that of her family, but chiefly that she may become a more 
perfect instrument to perform her allotted part in the world’s 
work. It must be a matter of principle, not a matter of self- 
indulgence. 





A MISSIONARY CONTRAST. 

Protestant and Catholic missions in Polynesia are 

compared thus significantly by Mr. Bryan J. Clinche in 
the American Catholic Quarterly Review :— 

The Gambier Islands and Wallis and Futana in the South 
Pacific are a striking contrast to-day with Hawaii. In the 
first named group the condition of affairs, when Catholic 
missioners landed there, at the very time when their colleagues 
were forbidden to enter Hawaii, was almost identically the 
same as in the kingdom of Kamehameha. The race was the 
same, with similar language, institutions, and superstitions. . . 
Under the sway of the Catholic Church the native population 
has steadily grown in numbers and in material prosperity, 
and at the present moment they form the only branch of the 
Polynesian race which can be fairly said to live and thrive. 

To briefly sum up the results of the Protestant missions in 
Hawaii, it can be said that, getting practical control, both 
intellectual and political, of a heathen race seeking for 
religious instruction, they have only succeeded in building up 
a wealthy colony of a few hundred planters and merchants in 
the islands they professed to evangelise. The population 
whose conversion was their nominal object has weleomed them, 
and in two generations it has all but perished. The survivors, 
for the greater part, have rejected any form of the doctrines 
they once received so readily, and where they have not received 
the Catholic faith they have practically ceased to be Christians. 
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‘HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN MORALS. 
An American Hint ror Scnoot Boarp Dispurants. 


“ A-BooTLESs wrangle about religion in the schools ” is 
Professor J. H. Hyslop’s verdict in the February Forum 
upon the present phase of “the religious difficulty ” in 
the United States. There as here the struggle is between 
advocates of sectarian instruction and of the “Bible 
only.” The Professor’s cry is practically “A plague 0’ 
both your houses.” They are both, he avers, on the 
wrong track. Regarding the teaching of religion simply 
as a@ means and morality as the end, he considers the 
religion and ethics at present taught in the schools as 
only so much intellectual instruction. “ Moral education 
must be a will-moving force, not a logic-chopping process 
or a mind-stuffing exercise.” 

Moral education is not accomplished by any form of doc- 
trinal teaching. The memory and reasoning powers may be 
thus developed, but the conscience never. Moral education 
can be effected only in three ways, which I may briefly express 
in three terms: example, humanity, and discipline. More 
fully expressed, these forces are the personal character and 
habits oF the teacher, personal affection for students, and the 
disciplinary influences of life, organised on a rational basis. 


The Professor lays special stress on the second of these 
three forces, and urges that they be taken as decisive for 
the organisation of the schools. 

The moralisation of the student must begin by the moralisa- 
tion of the system of instruction, and this can be accomplished 
only by abandoning the mercantile and economic method for a 
moral one. The competition in education should not bé for 
numbers of students, as now, nor for merely great scholars 

~as teachers, but also for those who know how to win the 
affections of students and to command their reverence for 
moral qualities. What the public and the boards of institu- 
tions, public and private, need to learn is the all-important 
fact that schools and colleges are missionary agencies, not 
business corporations. . . . Morality is a social product: it is 
not the result of intellectual and scientific teaching. Personal 
cueuiple and personal affection are its true soil, and education 
must be organised upon that basis in order to be effective. 





WHY SHOULD NOT JUSTICE BE FREE? 


Yr would be interesting to know just what has led an 
age so largely bent on projects of nationalisation, miunici- 
palisation, and other varieties of collectivism, to pass by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s powerful plea for the gratuitous 
administration of justice. At a time when the State is 
being called on to do so much for everybody, surely 
everybody ought to be concerned to see the primary legal 
and judicial functions of the State simplified and capable 
of being freely and universally invoked. This is part of 
the question raised by Mr. Victor Yarros in the February 
number of the American Journal of Politics. 


HOW MODERN REFORMERS MAY BE GROUPED. 


He appeals to “ intelligent reformers of all schools” to 
unite in making forensic justice as free as it ought to be 
pure. He thus groups reformers :— 

Extreme individualists, who would abolish all compulsion 
of non-aggressive individuals and make the government a 
voluntary protective association supported by voluntary taxa- 
tion ; 

Moderate individualists, who would restrict the functions of 
government to the protection of such equal liberty and equal 
opportunity as remains after the deduction implied by a system 
of compulsory taxation has been made ; \ 

Extreme socialists, who seek to abolish all private enterprise 
and industry and to appoint the government sole producer and 
merchant and carrier as well as sole policeman; and 
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Moderate socialists, who would nationalise only what they 
call “ natural monopolies ” and allow the individual a certain 
measure of industrial liberty. 


Both extreme and moderate individualists agree in 
asking for “ gratuitous justice.” 

As for the socialists, extreme and moderate, surely tley 
cannot deny that free justice is equally desirable, to say the 
least, with free libraries, free schools, and the rest of the 
planks of their “free” platform. It is rather strangé that 
socialist reformers should have completely passed over tiiis 
important element, and that such individualist reformers as 
Spooner, Spencer, and Sir Roland Wilson should have 
independently arrived at a right appreciation of it and 
enlisted in its service. 





WHY WOMAN OUGHT NOT TO WORK. 

“TE problem of woman from a bio-sociological point 
of view” is treated by Signor G. Ferrero in the current 
number of the Monist. “The essential condition of 
feminine existence,” which he desires to analyse in his 
paper, is that which he names “the Law of Non-Labou;.” 

As it is a natural law that the man must labour and strugele 
to live, so is it a natural law that the woman should neith:r 
labour nor struggle for her existence. Biology clearly shows 
us that the physiological prosperity of species depends on tlic 
division of labour between the sexes, for in exact ratio to this 
is the duration of life. 

Marriage, as found among the higher animals, is “a 
perfected form of the division of labour and mutual 
co-operation of the sexes.” During hatching time the 
male bird does'all the providing for his brooding mate 
At other times her functions in seeking food are merely 
auxiliary. Similarly with lion and hyena. The fearful 
toil which falls to the savage woman, the writer pro- 
nounces to be “ merely a passing phase, a very dangerous 
aberration, produced by the excessive selfishness of man, 
which does not and cannot last long.” He remarks that 
the races in which it is found “have remained in 2 
savage state and have made scarcely any progress.” In 
civilised nations female toil is not necessary for the 
production of the wealth needed for humanity. 

Man alone could do this. Woman labour only tends to 
lower the marketable value of male labour; for, while woman 
is working in the factories, there are everywhere, and especially 
in Europe, crowds of men vainly seeking employment, to whom 
the cessation of work is an oft recurrent and terrible evil 
This shows that, even from a sociological point of view, femal 
labotr is a pathological phenomenon. 

Statistics show us an increase of mortality among women 
and children in countries where industrial life has pressed 
mothers into its ranks. 

A perfect woman should be a chef d’euvre of grace and 
refinement, and to this end she must be exempt from toil. 
.... The working woman grows ugly and loses her feminine 
characteristics. .. Womanly grace and the love which men 
bear a beautiful woman, have perhaps been the origin of 
paternal love and of all the other sweet and tender feelings 
of which the male is capable. Grace is the esthetic side of 
weakness. 

Woman, more than man, enjoys all the benefits of civilisation. 
which nevertheless have been in great part acquired by him 
alone. . . Man labours and toils to-day, just as he did of old, 
and there is nothing abnormal in this fact, for it is his positive 
duty. What advantage, then, can be gained by participating 
in man’s struggle for existence, when woman has only to wait 
until he places these benefits at her feet ? 

I cannot understand why the question of woman suffrage 
should so excite public opinion. It is entirely profitless to 
her. . . If her husband strains every nerve already to provide 
her with all the luxuries of life, he will certainly not be lax in 
defending those interests which are identical with those of his 
family. 
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“INDIVIDUAL TEACHING.” 


For any school or university to cast all its pupils in 
the same mould, or to make its common character more 
evident in them than their own personal distinctness, is 
about the most ignominious advertisement of educational 
failure. To educate is confessedly to bring owt indi- 
viduality, to make each person more truly himself; and 
to warp individuality into conformity with a local or 
conventional standard is to frustrate the essential ends for 
which education exists. These are truisms which happily 
receive more recognition now than formerly, and are 
strikingly illustrated in the plan of “ Individual Teaching” 
followed in the industrial public schools of Pueblo, 
Colorado, and vividly described by Mr. Search, the local 
Superintendent of Schools in the February number of the 
Educational Review. “The fundamental characteristic 
of the plan on which the schools are organised is its 
conservation of the individual.” The pupil “ works as 
an individual, progresses as an individual, is promoted 
as an individual, and is graduated as an individual.” 
The school is “graded in so far as applies to its plan 
of work, but ungraded in its accommodation of the 
individual.” The health of the pupil is a primary con- 
sideration. There is a complete system of physical 
culture. The school hours are six to six and a half 
daily. No work is required outside of these hours, 
The principles of the Kindergarten are applied to every 
department of the school. Recitation gives place to 
“laboratory methods.” 

The entire time of the pupil is spent in active advance work. 
Every room is a true studio or workshop, in which the pupils 
work as individuals. The province of the teacher is not to 
line up the pupils and to consume time by entertainment, 
lecturing, and development of subjects, but to pass from desk 
to desk as the inspiring director and pupil’s assistant, with 
but one intent, and that the development of the self-reliant 
and independent worker. There is no attempt to keep pupils 
together in work; but, at the same time, a pupil must 
thoroughly qualify before passing from one lesson or subject 
to another. 

The demon of competition is exorcised :— 

Pupils are taught to work for the love of work, no other 
motive being presented. There are no marks, no mechanical 
rewards for doing right, no rankings or discriminating honours 
of any kind, and none are needed. . . . However, the individual 
work is systematised, and a carefully kept record shows the 
advancement of the various pupils. 

At the same time may frequently be seen pupils working in 
elementary Latin, elementary Greek, Cesar, Cicero, Virgil, 
Anabasis, and Iliad, and in these books at as many different 
places as there are different workers. ... The teacher, the 
only helper the pupil has, passes from desk to desk, assisting, 
quizzing, testing, and qualifying. 

The basis of work in teaching modern languages is 
entirely conversational. The best teachers of grammar 
discard all text-books. Mr. Search claims for his methods 
that they promote health and train to self-reliance. 
“Scarcely a student” but has proved “almost an ideal 
student.” More work is done; done more thoroughly 
and done with more enthusiasm. There is less dis- 
couragement. The more bright pupils are not kept 
waiting for the less bright; the less bright are not 
dragged dumbfoundered at the heels of the more bright. 
Each advances at his normal pace. And there is oppor- 
tunity for independent outside work. 








Tue Silver Link is an excellentaittle magazine adapted 
for scholars in Sunday-schools. It is edited by the Rev. 
H. S. B. Yates, and is published by the Sunday School 
Union. 
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PROFESSIONAL INCOMES IN ENGLAND. 
An AMERICAN VIEW. 


“Tue Incomes of the Professional Classes in England ” 
is the title of a suggestive article by Mr. Price Collier in 
the February Forum. He begins by reminding us that 
the purchasing power of money in England is to that in 
the United States in the ratio of six to five, and that, 
money being “more carefully hoarded and more watch- 
fully expended in England than with us,” and it being 
“a matter of more thought and pride to provide for one’s 
family, the number of people with small incomes derived 
from legacies is enormous as compared with us.” 

PRIZES SPLENDID, AVERAGE PALTRY. 

He remarks on English “ reverence for and worship of 
success,” 

The phrase, “there is no success like success,” might be 
changed to “there is no success like success in England.” 
Every man—professional or otherwise—who gets to the top of 
his particular ladder in England is paid not only in money, 
but in comforts, in homage, and in admiration, out of all 
proportion to those below him. . . The prizes are splendid, and 
the general average paltry. 

PROFITS OF THE PEN. 

Statistics are adduced in support of these statements 
as to Church, politics, law, teaching, literature, and 
journalism. We turn his dollars into pounds sterling :— 

The writing of educational books is most profitable, and a 
man whose Latin grammar is taken by the public schools 
makes a fortune. There are probably some 250 people in 
England making some kind of a living by writing novels. Of 
these, about 50, with this and other work, clear over £1,000 
a year; a dozen make £2,000, and perhaps two or three £3,000 
... Journalists of the first rank make £1,000 a year, but except 
a very few editors, none reach £2,000, 

SOME SIGNIFICANT CONTRASTS. 

The writer sums up his observations thus :— 

There is no such difference between the income of success 
and the income of mediocrity with us, and one may say merely 
that success is more difficult of attainment, and means more in 
England, and that failure means less in America. The fol- 
lowing shows at a glance what is thus emphasised :— 

Per annum, 
Annuities to fourteen members of the Royal family £600,000 
Living-wage miner with family (estimated by one ; 


of them) under £80 


Archbishop of Canterbury £15,000 
Average clerical income £120 
Attorney-General . F P ‘ £13,000 
Average barrister making anything £240 
Sir Andrew Clark, physician. £18,000 to £20,009 
Average medical man ° £240 
Head of great public school £6,000 to £8,000 
Sub-master in small school £100 
Editor and part owner of great newspaper £5,000 
Hack writer . : 3 P P ‘ £160 
Macaulay, “ History of England” . £150,000 


about £200,050 


Scott’s novels, etc. . 
Practically nothing 


Essayists, poets, majority of novelists 


Dissenting minister (very popular) . e ‘ £1,000 
Dissenting minister of least “* drawing power”. . £90 
Judiciary (well paid)— 
Lord Chief Justice £2,009 
Lord High Chancellor ‘ ‘ £10,000 
Judges in county and city courts £1,000 to £2,000 
Cabinet ministers £5,000 


Two useful publications of organ music are the Organ- 
ist’s Quarterly Journal, edited by Dr. Wm. Spark, and 
published at 7, Great Marlborough Street; and the 
Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries, edited by Mr. E. 
Minshall, and published every two months at 44, Fleet 
Street. 

















HOW WAX-WORKS ARE PRODUCED. 

A LIveLy interview with Mr. J. T. Tussaud on his 
great display of wax-works is contributed by Norman 
Nagrom to the Woman at Home. The family claims, it 
appears, to have had an exhibition in Paris prior to the 
Revolution of 1789. The original Madame Tussaud 

then Marie Gresholtz) remained in Paris through the 
volution, modelling from the bodies of Robespierre, 
Danton, and Marat among other victims. Subsequent to 
imprisonment along with the future Empress Josephine, 
she came to London in 1802. After several changes the 
show settled in Baker Street in 1833, not to be removed 
to its present spot till 1884. It comprises over 500 
figures. The staff numbers nearly 100 persons. Half-a- 
million visitors have passed the turnstiles in the course 
ofa year. The exhibition and its contents are valued at 
over a quarter million sterling. It is the property of a 
small limited company, of which Mr. Poyser is managing 
director. Mr. Tussaud, great-grandson of the 
original Madame Tussaud, has absolute control of the 
artistic arrangements. He and his father have exhibited 
in the Royal Academy. He thus described the process 
of constructing a figure :— 

The heads are, first of all, modelled either from life, photos, 
or sketches from life, in clay. To get the portrait I have to 
model them with the hair. This, when I am satisfied with 
the portrait, is removed. A coating of plaster-of-Paris is then 
placed over the clay head, which forms a mould from which 
the wax head is eventually cast. The real hair is then care- 
fully put in, sometimes one hair at a time, with sharp instru- 
ments. Then the colouring of the face is laid on, the glass 
eyes having been previously fixed. The bodies are also 
completely set up in clay, from which a mould is taken, and 
the figure is cast in a composition of our own. Some of our 
figures are carved in wood, but only a few of the oldest, as 
far as Ican remember. Then there are the hands. As much 
eare is taken in producing these as in the case of the heads, 
and they are frequently taken from life. 

Every figure in the exhibition has to becleaned and 
recoloured once in six weeks, and to be wholly renewed every 
seven years. The costumes, when done with, are of little or 
no use, the action of the air, combined with dust, rendering 
them almost rotten . . . It takes about three weeks from the 
commencement to finish a model outright, but working day 
and night at high pressure I have completed one in three days. 
We have a small army of skilled dressmakers, and all our 
uniforms and costumes are made upon the premises. The 
most expensive costume we ever turned out was one worn by 
the Empress Eugénie in the zenith of her career; that costume 
cost us not one farthing less than £650 to produce. All the court 
dresses worn by figures in the Royal groups, upon an average, 
cost over £100 each. Every figure in our exhibition is com- 
pletely clothed from head to foot ; all have their entire suit of 
underclothing, otherwise it would be impossible to make the 
costumes sit naturally upon the models. ... Of course, we 
are constantly obliged to change our costumes, more especially 
those of the ladies, to keep up to date with fashion. 


THE PALESTRINA TERCENTENARY. 

Frsrvary 2 being the 300th anniversary of the death 
of Palestrina, the magazines do honour to the memory of 
the great Italian composer by reviewing the position 
which he occupies in the history of church music. Chief 
among the notices is that by Mr. J. S. Shedlock in the 
New Quarterly Musical Review of February. He ac- 
knowledges the service rendered by the Bach Society in 
affording some opportunity of hearing Palestrina, but 
regards the conditions under which that music is presented 
as inadequate and misleading. Palestrina consecrated 
his art to the service of religion. 

Another sketch appears in Heft 8 of Ueber Land und 
Meer, and Dr. Oskar Bie writes in the Daheim of Feb. 3. 
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HENRY GEORGE ON THE UNEMPLOYED. 
Anp on His Pet PANACEA. 


“Work is in itself painful and repellent. No human 
being ever worked for the sake of working. I write this 
article that it may be published in the North American 
Review, and that I may get the pay for it, and com- 
municate my thought to others. But the work of 
writing it is as irksome to me as sawing wood. So with 
all work.” This interesting piece of self-revelation occurs 
in Mr. Henry George’s inquiry, “How to Help thie 
Unemployed.” Not by charity, he answers. Charity 
kills hope and lessens desire, which motives alone kecp 
us at work :— 


Charity is false, futile, and poisonous when offered as a 
substitute for justice. This is the fatal taint that runs 
through all the efforts of the rich and influential to aid the 
unemployed, with which our newspapers now are full. Like 
the gatherings of clergymen called in Chicago by Editor 
Stead—blinded leader of the wilfully blind—their spirit is 
that of men pretending to look for what they are determinid 
not to find; of men, like those of Moscow of whom Tolstvi 
tells, willing to do anything whatever to help the poor—exceyt 
to get off their backs. 


Mr. George seemingly prefers to let the steed starve 
while his single-tax grass is slowly—very slowly—grow- 
ing. For, of course, he holds the root of the evil to be 
“the speculation which has everywhere been driving up 
the price of land—that is to say, the toll that the active 
factor in all production must pay for permission to uso 
the indispensable passive factor.” 


MALADY AND REMEDY. 


“Scarcity of labour” was the old cry when there was 
freedom of access to the land. Now that access being 
subject to heavy toll, the cry is “scarcity of employment.” 


To-day, as the last census reports show, the majority of 
American farmers are rack-rented tenants, or hold under 
mortgage, the first form of tenancy; and the great majority of 
our people are landless men, without right to employ their own 
labour and without stake in the land they still foolishly speak 
of as their country. This is the reason why the army of the 
unemployed has appeared among us, why pauperism has 
already become chronic, and why in the tramp we haye in 
more dangerous type the proletarian of ancient Rome. 

There is but one remedy, and that is what is now known as 
the single-tax—the abolition of all taxes upon labour and 
capital, and of all taxes upon their processes and products. 
and the taking of economic rent, the unearned increment 
which now goes to the mere appropriator, for the payment of 
public expenses. 

This is not, he urges, mere theory. “New Zealand is 
to-day the one country which enjoys anything like 
prosperity in the midst of a universal depression.” This 
fact he attributes to the passing of the Ballance Act, “a 
partial application of the single-tax principle.” 





Unver the title of “ Worldly Wisdom in Part II. of 
Goethe’s ‘Faust’” Dr. P. Lorentz contributes to the 
Preussische Jahrbiicher for February a most interesting 
article on the second part of Goethe’s “ Faust,” his task 
being to arrange and classify the wise thoughts or 
worldly wisdom which the drama contains. State and 
Government; Old and New Generation, especially in 
Science; Women, Beauty, Love, and Humanity in general, 
with the sub-headings Woe and Weal, and Human 
Endeavour, are the heads under which he has treated 
the subject and given the quotations, 
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WHAT SHOULD HAVE BEEN DONE WITH 

VAILLANT. 
In expounding “ the pathological view of criminality ” 
in the February Medical Magazine, Dr. G. V. Poore urges 
that a youthful offender on a first conviction should be 
“soundly birched and returned to his companions still 
smarting from his punishment and with a total abstinence 
of glorifying circumstances ”—with, however, the option 
of a fine. 

In China it is, or was, the custom, in cases of parricide (the 
greatest crime conceivable to the Chinese), not only to put 
the criminal to death, but also to order the execution of the 
criminal’s schoolmaster for his failure to successfully inculcate 
the doctrine of filial piety. There is a germ of sense in this 
extreme measure which we should do well to appropriate by 
fining the parents at least for the first offences of their 
children. 

A second offence he would punish with a weck’s 
imprisonment, begun and ended with a birching. On 
a third offence, the criminal should be sent to a reforma- 
tory. So, too, riper offenders should be separated from 
their fellows in reformatory settlements until they gave 
proof of reformation. 

No greater amount of discipline should be enforced in such 
reformatories than that which is common among soldiers. “The 
reformatories would have to be established in some of the 
islands round our coast, so that reasonable liberty might be 
allowed without undue danger of escape. Such establishments 
should be self-supporting. 

Taking the case of Vaillant as an illustration, the 
writer urges that :— 

If, after his third conviction, it had been recognised that he 
was an abnormal being with anti-social tendencies, that he was 
probably incurable, and that it was a danger to Society to 
allow him to be at large, he would have been separated from 
his fellows probably for ever, he would have been unable to 
exercise his Brummagem talents (so common in men of his 
type) in disseminating mischievous and nonsensical doctrines 
among men of a similar type to himself, the bomb would not 
have been thrown, and the guillotine would not have been 
requisitioned. Further, he would not have been married, and 
he would not have become the father of a daughter. 

It is interesting to note that, according to Dr. Poore, 
“the two forms of crime with which we at present have 
to contend are anarchism and a so-called socialism.” 





ORIGIN AND ORATORY OF THE BRAZILIANS. 

In a glowing sketch of Brazil in the New England 
Magazine for February Mr. John C. Redman thus refers 
to the mixed race and character of the people :— 

The population of Brazil, estimated at 15,000,000, is less 
than one-half of Caucasian race. The policy of the earlier 
proprietors of the royal grants, which encouraged inter- 
marriages between the colonists and native women, has given 
the country a people in whom the mixture of blood is exhibited 
in many degrees; ... European... Tupé...and African. 
The descendants of these miscegenations have intermarried 
through generations... Many of the illustrious men of the 
ra and present of Brazil had and have in their veins the 

lood of the African and of the Guarany. A recent eminent 
leader of the Liberal party under the empire was born of a 
negress. A distinguished engineer and naturalist, mentioned 
elsewhere in this article, is a mulatto, as is also one of the 
best known literary men of the nation. The greatest musical 
composer of South America, whose operas are known and 
admired in Europe, is a descendant of the race whose name he 
has given to his best known composition. 

The Brazilian people are intelligent and progressive. Every 
new invention is eagerly adopted. They are enthusiastic in 
the reception of new ideas, though their enthusiasm is more 
ardent than enduring. They are fond of the imaginative in 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


literature, of poetry and the drama, of music and painting. 
They admire French rather than English literature, and 
Italian rather than German music. But, above all things, 
the Brazilian is charmed by eloquence ; and perhaps nowhere 
else in the world can be heard more finished and fervent 
specimens of forensic eloquence than in the Congress of Brazil. 
One may listen, on the occasion of an important debate of 
political questions, to polished and impassioned oratory that 
recalls the speeches of Sheridan or Burke; and one is 
astonished at the readiness of repartee which replies to the 
frequent interruptions, the easy and graceful return to the 
current of the discourse, the facile abundance of the diction, 
the rolling, flowing periods of the Latin tongue. 


A CHRISTMAS NEAR THE SOUTH POLE. 

Durina the summer of 1892-93, Messrs. Donald, Bruce 
and Burn Mardoch went with three Dundee whalers on 
a voyage of Antarctic explorations. The “ Polar fever” 
being now rampant, their descriptions, in the February 
Scottish Geographical Magaz:ne, of midsummer in these 
icy regions will be appreciated. Says Dr. Donald :— 

I shall never forget our Christmas Eve a year ago. We 
were lying anchored to an ice-floe in lat. 64° 23’ S., long. 
56° 14’ W. From here we had a magnificent view of the 
mountains of Palmer’s Land, lying to the south of the Erebus 
and Terror Gulf. These form a small chain culminating in 
the peak of Mount Haddington, which rises in successive 
voleanic terraces to a height of 7,050 feet. Completely snow- 
clad, except here and there where the black face of a steep 
cliff stood out in deep contrast to the surrounding whiteness, 
their slopes were thrown into various shades of light and dark 
by the slanting rays of the sun. . . . Out to the eastward lay 
a long chain of bergs, their perpendicular faces tinged bright 
red by the sun’s rays. Between these bergs and the floe lay a 
dark expanse of open water. . . . Throw over this the lilac 
glamour, so frequently seen in the Antarctic, which . . . made 
up a magnificent and imposing spectacle. 

Mr. Bruce describes the same scene as it appeared 
later in the evening :— 

There was a perfect calm; the sky, except at the horizon, 
had a dense canopy of cumulus clouds, which rested on the 
summits of the western hills; and when the sun was just below 
the horizon, the soft greys and blues of the clouds and the 
spotless whiteness of the ice as it floated in the black and 
glassy sea were tinted with the most delicate of colours—rich 
purples and rosy hues, blues, and greens, passing into trans- 
lucent yellows. At midnight the solitude was grand and 
impressive. No sound disturbed the silence; at times a flock 
of the beautiful sheath-bills would hover round the yessel, 
fanning the limpid air with their soundless wings of creamy 
whiteness. All was in such unison, all in such perfect har- 
mony; but it was a passing charm. 

Our lowest temperature was 20°8° Fahr., our highest 37°6° 
Fahr.—only a difference of 16°8° Fahr. in the total range for a 
period extending slightly over two months. Compare this 
with our climate, where in a single day and night you may get 
a variation of more than twice that amount. During the last 
five months, in London, I have experienced temperatures ten 
degrees higher than on either of our crossings of the Equator, 
and five degrees lower than our lowest recorded temperature 
in the Antarctic. The average temperatures show a still more 
remarkable uniformity. 


Prorrssor A. A. W. Husrecut has an article in the 
February number of De Gids on “ A Dutch Scientific Expe- 
dition to Central Borneo.” In the course of his article 
he sketches the history of the exploration of Borneo by 
Muller, Schwaner, Ida Pfeiffer, and others; he traces the 
events which have led to the formation of the present 
expedition, describes what it is intended to accomplish, 
and reminds his readers of the advantages which have 
accrued to “our English neighbours” of North Borned 
—“‘which must now be regarded as a part of ‘Greater 
Britain ’”—from their scientitic activity in their district. 
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SHOULD PRIESTS ATTEND BULL-FIGHTS ? — It - ai nb a probable — they “ip not Bic 
ra avourably received in some quarters, and even 

RULES Lam-Dows BY fun Hoty Opvior. . regarded as a contradiction. Padre del Val would secm itself frox 

_ One of the latest numbers of La Ciudad de Dios, a to fear that this view may be taken, and he proceeds to fg i8 @ @Ues 
fortnightly, published by the Royal Monastery of the explain his idea of the cause of the decision of Rome, jy every En 
Escorial, Madrid, contains an article on this subject by He insists that the Holy Office has decided against the somewha 
the Rev. Padre Honorato del Val, which shows how deep- presence of priests at these spectacles, not because ) i = 
rooted in the Spanish people is the love of bull-baiting, they aré bad in themselves, but only because t!i¢ eg 
and how even the Holy See has had to tolerate this form — surroundings—the jests, shouting, and general excitement ff and Mad 
of amusement in that country. The article is written in of the spectators—are such as to detract from tlie like Joh 
explanation of the answers given by the Holy Office to -dignity of the priest and the sacred character of the |) like Em 
three “doubts ” addressed to it by the Bishop of Ciudad- Holy Oil. The Tribunal (he says) certainly could not fp Jefferson 
Rodrigo; these questions and answers, which are, of have intended to indirectly prescribe the doctrine pro- as of th 
- course, in Latin, may be briefly stated thus :— pounded by ancient writers, who have laid it down Webster 
That a priest may not attend a bull-fight if he have the that although bull-fights are sinful in other coun- Clay, Ar 
sacred oil with him. : : tries, because the natives, being heavy and unskilful, Houston 
That a priest may take the sacred oil to some private place arg most likely to be killed or injured, yet in Spain the y pee 
near the scene of the sport, ready for use in case of necessity, aye not bad ab intrinseco, because the Spaniards, being is doubt 
ae ona fang Bator oF aoe wal pa may not be quick and clever, are benefited rather than harmed by find an ¢ 
That priest may not attend a bull-fight, even although the sports. The writer is, however, careful to say that on 
ee es, mover ined Socbidabtial approval  cotditaae adie Me ea 
é } i iastice ,, 1e e cons 
shading of the rates j aeenyorisror nS concludes with a reference to the question of custom For tl 
’ should be any necessity to ask such questions; but those which is worth qoenne a nets may eS of ava 
who have lived in the Peninsula will not be surprised ,Acmrding fon lav, cosiatinlo ofherine, can customs question 
that the Augustinian padre should deem It worth while taiuly a custom cannot be proper, especially with reference to only his 
to express his views as to the reasons which have priests, which causes scandal to flourish, and tends more to will sea: 
prompted the Holy Office to return answers which the the destruction than to the edification of the Christian com- preceder 
very publication of this article suggests will not be munity. +i, standaré 
asics LEGISLATION. ON THE SUBJECT. THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE JESUITS. odsent 
: ‘ ith ‘Pp al levisl In the first number of La Revue de Paris Pierre Loti which, t 
ti The grand — nae ov. ener the Fi sel Pion ne contributes an interesting account of a journey taken bj altered. 
bull-fighting iat ‘aig .. iainatite tion B De Solute crepts him to the great Spanish Convent of St. Ignatius at The . 
Dominici (1567) addressed td the Church generally, he Loyola, a monastery which may be styled the birthplace construc 
roe spighe < ; i ith of the Jesuits, and where the election of each general ot he mus 
prohibited it most emphatically, threatening sir 4 the Order takes place. The convent is far away fron whose « 
communication all kings and’ others who permitte ea town or village, and forms an imposing mass of building oe 
dangerous amusements, and all priests who witnessed surrounding the chapel, which is in the form of a basilica, Stas 
them. This prohibition aroused such pyaar im and built of white and black marble. Everything about at te 
Spain that it had to be modified by Pius’s immediate 4), monastery is severely simple, if we except the room sad the 
successor, Gregory XITI., who, lending an attentive ear hich was once the cell of the founder of the Jesuits. vedo 
. _ to the protests of “ Philip IT. and all the aoble ee Roiens This apartment is turned into a kind of chapel, and is bis com 
of gion emo. consiaton, known, = Zapont now, eg the French water, of fryike magnificence, | emi 
ott arihcottinn ty is) bafned ‘se : - th hung with red brocade ; each object in it is of gold, judge 
the civil authorities, but maintained them against the nq in a number of reliquaries are to be seen frag- been vi 
clergy. The first part of this constitution was (naturally) ments of the humble habit and pieces of the bone Othe 
well received, but the clergy were greatly incensed that of St. Ignatius Loyola. The monastery, which is also nation 
no alteration had been made so far ry they ve one of the- noviceships of the Order, is so large vets 
concerned. The doctors of mhelony and law sgt © that its numberless passages give the impression of a poe 
University of Salamanca not only P +e amma “see labyrinth. The walls are whitewashed, and each : 
honouring with their presence ” the forbidden spectacles, Gorridor is lined with the doors opening into narrow cells, By 
but. actually taught their pupils that priests could oy gach door being written the name of its present arrive 
attend without fear of incurring the ecclesiastical penal- occupant, French, Russian, English and German names _ The 
ties! Matters reached such a pitch that in 1586 Pope being in almost ¢- predomi Spanish; The immen 
Sixtus V. gave the Bishop of Salamanca extended powers roc Diels sme ane fo veces centeng te Perf ie 89 has be 
in order 3 enable him to enforce the coustieitions of apres Sine shout Loree seme fe Cee ay Seeadal we ha 
his predecessors, but although the worthy prelate did his castle round which the monastery was built. The once 0 
aly he altogether failed a effect “a desired end age dale erly ee wae poms Sytalcled all th 
2 hie aN Seebe : e Middle Ages. e walls, which are enormot , 
oe bar Tt thas the ne —— thick, are danils of rough stones and red brick, and so ane - 
emneele ¢ theb " 5 Bearers tt * 6, mmpy —. carcful are the Jesuits of this curious little fortress that sive, 2 
ree apiayk The oriptaal “ ee A - em Aa ara nothing is done which could in any way lead to = It is 
tsk Gl dingé ths Catholia waril. cacen’ Avett. nk the destruction, and the great monastery built round it an regar¢ 
ators shag : penpe, against it gives it the appearance of a pear! in a shell. domin 
penalties were repealed by a later Bull. The Jesuits’ gardens are filled with beds of chrysan- becau 
DISTURBED BY THE VETO FROM ROME. themums, and strange to say are surrounded by no wall — 

In view of the foregoing, the answers given by the noreven a hedge. All are free to come in and out, the pes “ee 
Holy Office appear somewhat in the light of a condem- very doors of the monastery being left unlocked during ™ 
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Hs ie LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


WHAT IS ‘* THE AMERICAN SPIRIT” ? 

Wuenrein the genius of the United States distinguishes 
itself from the characteristic type of the Mother Country, 
is a question which ought to possess much interest for 
every English-speaking man. It is suggestively and 
somewhat subtly discussed by Mr. Woodrow Wilson 
in the February Forum. He proposes “a calendar of 
great Americans.” He excludes from it men like Hamilton 
and Madison as “great Englishmen bred in America, 
like John Adams and Calhoun as “ great provincials,” 
like Emerson and Asa Grey as cosmopolitans, like 
Jefferson and Benton as “of mixed breed.” He includes 
as of the true American type, John Marshall, Daniet 
Webster, Benjamin Franklin, George Washington, Henry 
Clay, Andrew Jackson, General Grant, General Lee, Sam 
Houston, and Patrick Henry. “ Lincoln was the supreme 
American of our history.” “ Among men of letters Lowell 
is doubtless most typically American, though Curtis must 
find an eligible place in the list.” 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STATESMEN CONTRASTED. 

In drawing these distinctions, the writer thus contrasts 
the constitutional statesman, American and English :— 

For the English statesman constitutional issues are issues 
of policy rather than issues of law. He constantly handles 
questions of change : his constitution is alwaysa-making. He 
must at every turn construct, and he is deemed conservative if 
only his rule be consistency and continuity with the past. He 
will search diligently for precedent, but he is content if the 
precedent contain only a germ of the policy he proposes. His 
standards are set him, not by law, but by opinion; his constitu- 
tion is an ideal of cautious and orderly change. Its fixed 
element is the conception of political liberty—a_ conception 
which, though steeped in history, must ever be added to and 
altered by social change. 

The American constitutional statesman, on the contrary, 
constructs policies like a lawyer. The standard with which 
he must square his conduct is set him by a document upon 
whose definite sentences the whole structure of the govern- 
ment directly rests. That document, moreover, is the concrete 
embodiment of a peculiar theory of government. That theory 
is, that definite laws, selected by a power outside the govern- 
ment, are the structural iron of the entire fabric of politics, 
and that nothing which cannot be constructed upon this stiff 
framework is a safe or legitimate part of policy. Law is, in 
his conception, creative of States, and they live only by such 
permissions as they can extract from it. The functions of the 
judge and the functions of the man of affairs have, therefore, 
been very closely related in our history. ... 

Other nations have had written constitutions, but no other 
nation has ever filled a written constitution with this singularly 
compounded content of a sound legal conscience and a strong 
national purpose. 

“CANONS OF AMERICANISM.” 

By “ frank consideration of concrete cases ” Mr. Wilson 
arrives at his “canons of Americanism.” 

The American spirit is something more than the old, the 
immemorial Saxon spirit of liberty from which it sprang. It 
has been bred by the conditions attending the great task which 
we have all the century been carrying forward: the task, at 
once material and ideal, of subduing a wilderness and covering 
all the wide stretches of a vast continent with a single free 
and stable polity. It is, accordingly, above all things, a hopeful 
and confident spirit. It is progressive, optimistically progres- 
sive, and ambitious of objects of national scope and advantage. 
It is unpedantic, unproyincial, unspeculative, unfastidious ; 
regardful of law, but as using it, not as being used by it or 
dominated by any formalism whatever; in a sense unrefined, 
because full of rude force ; but prompted by large and generous 
motives, and often as tolerant as it is resolute. No one man, 
unless it be Lincoln, has ever proved big or various enough to 
embody this active and full-hearted spirit in all its qualities. 
. . . Some day we shall be of one mind, our ideals fixed, our 
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purposes harmonized, our nationality complete and con- 
sentaneous: then will come our great literature and our 
greatest men. 





JOHN BUNYAN DISSECTED. 

To see the body of a dearly loved friend laid out for 
dissection would not, one may fancy, form a very agree- 
able experience. A kindred sensation will probably haunt 
the uninitiated mind on finding selected for the keen 
scalpel of Professor Josiah Royce in the theatre of the 
Psychological Review, as he prosecutes “the casuistry of 
the numerous forms of insistent morbid processes of a 
pathological character,” the “case” of—whom do you 
think? None other than John Bunyan. ‘The “ immortal 
dreamer” is, very respectfully no doubt, but very firmly, 
laid out on the dissecting table, and the various “ mor- 
bidly insistent mental processes” discovered in his 
spiritual anatomy are pointed out to the gaze of admiring 
students. A few specimens of the demonstrator’s art 
may be given :— 

As a child Bunyan showed some of the familiar signs of the 
sensitive brain... . The content of his “terrible dreams” 
was of course derived from what he heard at church and else- 
where; but a sufficient basis, in these suggested ideas, for 
such marked trouble seems very improbable. That the 
nocturnal terrors and the despair were in part primary symp- 
toms of nervous irritability, one can thus hardly doubt. 

The automatic internal vision seen with “the eyes of the 
understanding,” but seen more or le:s suddenly, with extra- 
ordinary detail, and with strong emotional accompaniment, 
appears henceforth as a frequent incident in Bunyan’s inner 
life, and later became, of course, the main source of his peculiar 
artistic power. He was plainly always a good visualiser. But 
this automatic organisation of his images was an added 
characteristic of the man, and an invaluable one. Apart from 
other and serious causes of disturbance they plainly never 
approached near to any hallucinatory degree. We find this 
man living ....a life of stern conflict with a 
nervous foe of a fairly recognisable and, under the circum- 
stances, decidedly grave type. How, unailed and ignorant, he 
won the victory, is in itself an interesting tale. And, for the 
rest, the case tends to throw light on the interesting problem 
as to how far the presence of elaborate insistent mental pro- 
cesses of a morbid type is of itself a sufficient indication of the 
depth of the “degeneracy ” of constitution of the subject who 
is for a time burdened with them. 

Bunyan had at one time a decidedly heavy and morbid 
burden to bear. But... Bunyan carried this burden with 
heroic perseverance, and in the end won the mastery over it by 
a most instructive kind of self-discipline. In view of this fact, 
a clearer recognition of the nature of the burden, from the 
psychological point of view, rather helps than hinders our 
admiration for the author’s genius, and our respect for his 
unconquerable manhood. 

The Professor will continue his analysis of this “ case’ 
in future numbers of the Review. 

Tur Sunday at Home begins this month to give the 
journal of an Albanian colporteur’s captivity among the 
brigands of the Albanian highlands, by whom he was 
carried off in 1884. Valuable insight into brigand-life is 
conveyed by these vivid memoirs. There are besides 
interesting sketches of Sunday in Birmingham, with 
special reference to the adult schools and P.S.A. 

THE Review of the Churches brings to a close with Mr. 
Riley’s rejoinder the Round Table Conference on the 
School Board controversy. Archdeacon Farrar gives an 
interesting and most sympathetic account of Dr. Stephen- 
son’s Homes. Miss Willard’s sketch of “La Maréchale” 
is noticed elsewhere. Dr. Lunn announces attractive 
arrangements for tours and tourists to the Reunion Con- 
ferences to be held at Grindelwald. 
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- THE SWISS PRESIDENT AS UNITED STATES 
. SOLDIER. 

TuereE is something picturesque about the idea of a 
chief magistrate of the model Republic in the Old World 
having fought and suffered’ as soldier of the colossal 
Republic in the New World. It is this link of eminent 
comradeship between the leading democracies of both 
hemispheres which lends a special value to M. Emil 
Frey’s “ American Experiences ” in the February number 
of the North American Review. After a youth spent in 
Switzerland, M. Frey studied three years at Jena Univer- 
sity, and in 1860, when twenty-two years old, he went 
over to the United States, and settled at a Swiss colony 
in Illinois. — 

SERVANT TO HIS FATHER’S COACHMAN. ‘ 

My good parents had furnished me with pocket-money fa 
beyond my merit, so that I could have afforded to look upon 
the farmer’s life in easiness. But I preferred to work, and 
took a place with a farmer whose name was Leder. . . . In his 
youth, as coachman, he had driven my father to the federal 
Diet at Lucerne. The Little Leder was therefore proud of his 
new hand; and although nearly everybody at Highland knew 
me, he never failed to present me with the words, “Here is 
Frey, my servant.” Twenty years later, when I visited High- 
land as the first Minister of Switzerland to the United States, 
Little Leder appeared at one of the dinners offered to me in 
those joyful days, exclaiming, as I had predicted, “This is 
Minister Frey, who once was my servant—my servant.” I, on 
my part, was not less proud of being a farm-hand, and I think 
I may say that Little Leder never had a hand who was more 
exact in the fulfilling of his duty than myself. 

“Aa JOLLY, MERRY CAMPAIGN! ” 

On the outbreak of the Civil War, M. Frey enlisted as 
colour-bearer of the 24th Illinois under the command of 
Fred Hecker, “ the most eminent and popular man of the 
German Revolution of 1848,” and a neighbour of Frey’s. 

I am the descendant of an old family of soldiers, whose 
blood has been shed on many a battle-field. Mine I had shed 
hitherto only in duels during my student life. The prospect 
of fighting in a jolly, merry campaign possessed a great 
charm for me. . . . But I dare say that I was not less inspired 
by the idea of supporting the great cause of the republic. 

He belonged to the first brigade which U. S. Grant com- 
manded, He served later under General Sherman. In 
1862 he was elected captain of a company which he had 
raised chiefly out of the Swiss colony, and which with 
him served in the Army of the Potomac, fighting at 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. On the first day of the 
last-named battle he was taken prisoner, and as prisoner 
spent eighteen months and a half at Libby prison, 
Lalesbury and Danville. 

REDUCED TO FEASTING ON RATS. 

He tells a gruesome story of his privations. Ten 
months after his capture, a Northern court-martial 
having condemned to death three Confederate officers, 
M. Frey and two other Northern officers were selected as 
hostages for them, to be hanged if they were hanged. 
While waiting for death, the future President and kis 
two companions were thrust into a small dark cell. 

We had hitherto suffered almost unbearable hunger, but there 
now began, besides the agony of confinement, real starvation. 
Our daily ration, which we received every day about noon, 
consisted of a little piece of cornbread, a morsel of rancid 
bacon, and six or seven spoonfuls of niggerbeans or rice of the 
meanest quality. By strict order of the government, the total 
ration was not to exceed the weight of three-quarters of a 
pound and two ounces. Very fortunately, there were a number 
of rats in the cellar. 

Several of these rats they trapped and killed during 
the night, and in the morning got them cooked by the 
negro who had to clean the cell. 
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And then we ate them. It required a dreadful hunger tv 
conquer the disgust we had for these beasts. ... After a 
short time we were no longer able to walk, and looked like 
skeletons. . . . We told stories of home, sweet home, and, tlic 
same tales being related over and over again, we finally 
decided that it should be forbidden to repeat the same thine 
more than ten times. 

After two and a half months in this cell they were 
removed to the military penitentiary at Lalesbury, the 
doctor having declared that a longer stay in the cell 
would undoubtedly kill them. In the penitentiary they 
were confined together with a band of criminals, and 
were in constant danger of their lives. 

That their lives would not be taken was never 
officially communicated to them. M. Frey was liberated on 
exchange in January, 1865. At a reception in 1883, 
while himself Swiss Minister at Washington, he met two 
of his companions in captivity, one having been in the 
meantime Secretary of the Navy, the other a Minister in 
a South American republic. 

“ We did not think of that in our cell.” 





**PAIDOLOGY ”—THE SCIENCE OF THE CHILD. 

“Tux child is the most important object upon eart!: 
for our consideration,” argues Mr. Oscar Chrisman in the: 
February Forum, and yet, strangely enough, though th: 
plant has its science of botany and the animal its scienc: 
of zoology, there has been hitherto no proper science of th: 
child. “There is less known about the child, and les: 
attention given to his care, than to almost anything else. 
If you doubt this, suppose you visit a florist’s establish- 
ment, and have him show you how careful he is with his 
flowers, and then go into any schoolroom and examine 
the atmosphere, the temperature, and the like.” He 
pleads, therefore, for “ Child-study, a new department of 
education”; he urges “that the child should be studied 
in a scientitic manner by scientists whose sole business 
should be such study.” Child-study has been classed 
now under pedagogy, now under psychology, now under 
anthropology. It needs a special department to itself. 


HOW “TO MAKE FATHERS AND MOTHERS” AT COLLEGE. 
Some of the years at present spent on Greek and Latin 


_and trigonometry might be better spent on paidology. 


We ought ~ 

to train young men and young women in our colleges and 
schools in the study of the child, and so send out a number of 
people into the various walks of life who can get “into” the 
life of the child. To make fathers and mothers is really a 
great duty that our colleges owe to the nation; yet, if you 
wished your son or your daughter to learn something about 
the duties of fatherhood or of motherhood along with the 
literary training of the college, do you know of a school in 
which such training is given? Paidology will take up—and 
must take up—this very necessary work. 

The writer rejoices in the formation, last summer at 
Chicago, of “The National Association for the Study of 
Children,” at the head of which is President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University, who has recently issued an 
excellent syllabus of topics for the study of children. 
In view of the frequently overlooked defects in children, 
Mr. Chrisman advises every parent to test his child’s 
hearing, in both, ears, with his watch and a tape-line, 
and if it falls below twenty inches “it may be well to 
consult an aurist, or, at least, to be very patient with 
that child.” He prophesies that some of us “ will live 
to see the day when the Science of the Child will have 
taught the world more in fifty years about the child than 
the world learned during the preceding five thousand 
years.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


AN EASY SOLUTION OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
“CuLtivaTeE Your Own Tastes.” 

“Tae Social Ministry of Wealth” is suggestively 
treated by Professor H. C. Adams, of Michigan University, 
in the International Journal of Ethics. He finds the 
three great stages of the evolution of liberty in (1) the 
Mosaic cosmogony which declared man created to rule 
nature, and so emancipated the mind from superstitious 
regard for natural forces; (2) the niovement begun by 
the English peasant’s assertion in the thirteenth century 
of “the right of his own personality,” and carried on 
through the Reformation to the middle“of last century, 
which emancipated man from the slavery of superstitious 
regard for established institutions ; and (3) the advent of 
machinery, which “means the deliverance of man from 
the necessity of arduous toil in order to attain the means 
of satisfying a. rational existence; and it works this 
deliverance by bringing under man’s dircction the bound- 
less forces of xature.” 

“THE POETRY OF MACHINERY ” —AND ITS DANGER. 

This is “the poetry and prophecy which lie in 
machinery.” But everything depends on the use to 
which the new wealth is put. 

Let it be »:sumed that the inventor has geared the rays of 
the sun to ’..e shaft of industry, so that power is as free as 
light. It still remains an open question whether or not this 
conquest over nature will gain for man the freedom for which 
his soul longs. Judging from the use that has been made of 
wealth on the threshold of this era of opulence, it seems 
doubtful if the passions and petty ambitions of men will 
permit wealth to fulfil the mission to which it is called by the 
logic of history. 

The character of civilisation built on machinery will be 
determined not by machinery, but by the purpose of the men 
and women who compose society. We haye not yet proceeded 
far enough in the era of opulence to permit it to assume a 
determined and final character. The material of our social 
structure is yet plastic, and may be moulded to fit our desires. 

If labour-saying machinery be used so as to provide absolute 
leisure for the few rather than to save labour for the many, 
the overthrow of our civilisation will be the inevitable result. 
In this I speak as an economist, and after a critical analysis of 
the causes and tendencies of commercial crises and commer- 
cial depressions. 

The false principle that labour ought to cover all the 
waking hours of life must. be dismissed. The burden of 
toil which becomes felt in the last hours of the working 
day must go. Himself an avowed individualist, Mr. 
Adams warmly supports Mr. William Morris’s demand 
that “labour must be pleasant, and nothing should be 
made by man’s labour which is not worth making.” He 
insists that “wealth will not perform its true ministry 
until itis so distributed that the necessity for excessive 
toil shall disappear.” 

“THE GOSPEL OF BEAUTY RATHER THAN OF DUTY.” 

But how is this better distribution to be effected ? 
Mr. Adams’s answer is disappointing. (1) He enforces 
Mr. Ruskin’s advice to the consumer, who, he says, holds 
the key to the future. 

It is in their capacity as consumers that the common people 
enter into their dominion of power... . All one has to do is 
to cultivate his own tastes so as to desire those things which 
are worthy because they are beautiful and useful. . . . If you 
demand worthy things, the men who make them will grow 
into worthy lives, but if you demand what is unworthy they 
will be condemned to wearisome labour in order to gain the 
means of continuing a life that has no worthy end. Work, 
then, must be made worthy for the sake of the worker. 

(2) The desire of a pleasant life must be made to sup- 
plant the passion of accumulation. 
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What the world needs at the present time more than any- 
thing else is the development of the amenities and courtesies 
of lite. It is the gospel of beauty rather than the gospel of 
duty which fits the requirements of our times. If life could 
be made pleasant, so that business would be an adjunct to 
living rather than, as in so many cases, living an adjunct to 
business, the industrial phase of social activity might be 
confined to its proper place. . . , Men will no longer continue 
to accumulate beyond the requirements of rational living, 
but, having provided for themselves, will step aside and give 
opportunity to others. 

Thus “ the slavery of the business man to the fascina- 
tion of his business ” will be broken. 

A man of fortune who desires to exert an enduring influence 
on his times, can do so by making ample provision for pre- 
senting the highest grade of music, drama, and art to the 
student at any of our great centres of learning. 

Truly an easy way of settling the social problem, this 
—* All one has to do is to cultivate one’s own tastes,” so 
as to buy only worthy things, and so as to wish to retire 
early from business! The process may be accelerated by 
men now rich using their superfluous wealth to cultivate 
other people’s tastes as well. And this is to usher in the 
era of man’s real freedom, and to carry out the logic of 
his history! Yet the Professor “ speaks as an economist.” 


CATHOLIC SCHEME OF GRADUATED INCOME TAX. 

THE impetus which the Pope’s Encyclical on Labour is 
giving to Catholic courage in social reform receives fresh 
illustration in the Dublin Review. Nev. John S. Vaughan, 
writing on “ The Social Difficulty,” insists that there is 
room and plenty in the world for all men, and that even 
the United Kingdom is not fully cultivated. Every man, 
he declares, has a right to live, a right to all that is 
requisite to life, and therefore, when he is able, the right 
to work—a right to what is requisite for ordinary decency 
and comfort in the present conditions of society. 

Every member of the human family should have the means 
of enjoying the ordinary requisites of life, ace wding to his 
state, before any should indulge in its duéntics or luxuriate on 
its delicacies. No member of the b dy politie should be 
clothed with silk and broadcloth till shivering nakedness has 
secured a flannel petticoat. What is superfluous belongs to 
the poor; St. John Chrysostom calls it “ the putrimony of the 
poor.” 

The power of the State should be “ more especially at 
the service of those (1) whose needs are greatest and 
(2) who are least of all in a position to defend them- 
selves.” “It is the duty of the State, at all events, to 
try and diminish, rather than increase, existing in- 
equalities,” 

96 PER CENT, TAX ON £100,000 A YEAR. 

Father Vaughan’s first practical suggestion, based on 
high theological principles, is a fairly drastic reform of 
taxation :— 

An arrangement somewhat on the following lines, though 
more nicely graduated, is held to harmonise more nearly with 
the requirements of justice :— 





Present Remaining 

Percentage Income. Gain. Income. 

Levied. £ £ £ 

3 per cent. 500 15 485. 

6 i 1,€00 60 940 
125 a : 5,000 600 4.400 
24 pm 10,000 2,400 7,600 
43 5, ‘ . 50,000 24,000 26,000 
96 P - 100,000 96,000 4,000 


Uneultivated or half cultivated land should also be 
cultivated by command of the State, and, failing 
obedience, by the State itself. Hours of labour— 
especially in mines—should be shortened by State enact- 
ment. 
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SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON THE INCOME TAX. 
Tue income tax in England is described, chiefly 

historically, in the North American Review, by Sir John 

- Lubbock. After a glance at the development of English 
' taxation in general, he proceeds to relate :-- 

The first indication of an income tax occurs in 1435, when 
an Act was passed imposing a tax on every person “seized of 
manors, lands, tenements, rents, annuities, offices, or any other 

sessions.” 

But although we have here the idea of income tax, yet this 
mode of raising a revenue is generally considered to have been 
introduced by Pitt in 1799. The rate was ten per cent., and 
it produced about £6,000,000. After the peace of Amiens, 
Addington repealed it on the ground that it ought to be 
exclusively reserved for times of war, but reimposed it, for 
the same reason, when the war broke out again in the following 
year. It was very unpopular, and was repealed in 1806, as 
goon as possible after the close of the great war. 

The tax was reimposed by Peel in 1842 for four years, his 
object being “ to relieve trade and commerce from the trammels 
by which they were hampered and bound” by repealing other 
taxes in his opinion more injurious. We were, however, over 
and over again promised that it should be only temporary, 
and it is still only impose.l from year to year. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM UNSATISFACTORY. 

The writer does not countenance current proposals for 
the extension and readjustment of the tax: — 

The income tax can only be defended on principle as long as 
it is kept within very moderate limits. It is open to two great 
objections—firstly, because it falls equally on temporary and 
permancnt incomes; and secondly, because the same rate is 
imposed on income derived from individual exertion as on that 
from real property... . 

Any system involving a general remission to all incomes 
derived from trades and professions would grant the same boon 
to the sleeping partner in a great firm as to a hard-worked 
country doctor, whose income is dependent on his health, and 
must therefore be more or less precarious. And yet no mode 
of dealing with the income tax which leaves these inequalities 
uncompensated can be defended on the ground of abstract 
justice. The truth is that the inequalities within each class 
are as great as those between the different classes. No 
changes, therefore, which merely deal with the relative rates 
of tax, or of allowances, can render the income tax equal in its 
incidence or just in itself. 

Sir John condemns the attempt to consider income tax 
payers as individuals rather than by schedules, as being 
too inquisitorial and cumbrous, and objects to J.S. Mill’s 
proposal to limit the tax to income expended, that it 
destroys the distinction of the income tax and institutes 
another tax on expenditure. He concludes with these 
qualified remarks :— 

We must recognise it as a permanent portion of our fiscal 
system; but, though I am not in favour of the plans hitherto 
proposed with a view of placing it on a fairer footing, still it is 
impossible not to feel that there is much force in the objections 
raised against it. And I hope, therefore, that the tax will 
always be kept within moderate limits. 





“ PreTeR CorNELISzoon Hoort, the greatest man of 
letters that Holland has ever produced, the central figure 
of that brilliant period of intellectual activity which bears 
the name of the Golden Age of Dutch literature,” the 
historian known as “the Tacitus of the Netherlands,” is 
the om i of a pleasing study by the Rev. George 
Edmundson in the English Historical Review. Recent 
naval discussions will probably lend added interest to 
M. Oppenheim’s further description of the Royal Navy 
under Charles I. The literary quarrel over the Battle of 
Hastings is continued, Mr. T. A. Archer and Miss Kate 
Norgate indulging in vigorous criticism of their Quarterly 
censor. Both are especially severe on his anonymity. 


THe REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE MISCHIEF OF EARLY MARRIAGES. 

Dr. Cyrus Epson, health commissioner of New York 
City, tells some important truths on this subject in the 
February number of the North American Review. He 
points out that abnormal tendencies come as a rule from 
the mother's side. 

If the mother be not fully developed and her character not 
fully formed at the time of the birth of her child, the latter 
will in all probability never be capable of full development. 
It will be a weakling, morally and physically. It has long 
been a recognised fact, even among the people at large, that 
the children of older parents are wiser and better than those 
of youthful parents. 

As the majority of girls cease to grow after they are seven- 
teen, it is from this age on that this storing up of the reserve 
strength which will enable them to undergo the physical 
strain of motherhood takes place. Consequently, it is apparent 
that when a girl is married before the reserve has been 
gathered, she is called on to meet the physical strain without 
the necessary force. . . . She is sacrificed that her child may 
be born. 

THE BEST DECADES TO MARRY IN. 

American women, being overwrought at school, and 
being free to earn their own livelihood, will, it is inferred, 
be led by an instinct of self-preservation to decline early 
marriage. Dr. Korosi is quoted as showing from a com- 
parison of several thousand cases, 
that the proportion of deaths among children from weakly 
constitutions or maladies traceable to the mother was twice as 
large among the children of mothers under twenty as among 
the children of mothers over thirty. Investigation also showed 
that the healthiest offspring was born of mothers between 
twenty and thirty, united to husbands between thirty and 
forty ; where either husband or wife was under twenty, the 
offspring proved generally weakly. 

The remedy for the eyil abroad (Dr. Edson concludes) would 
properly be to allow the girls to support themselves, to remove 
from them the reproach of not marrying, and then to trust to their 
instinct to guard the health of themselves and their offspring. 


4 
PARISIAN WORKMEN’S CAFE. 

THE picture which Alvan F. Sanborn gives us in the 
North American Review for February, of “ Paris Working- 
men’s Cafés” forms a pleasing contrast to our East-end 
gin palaces. 

The furnishings are not in the best of taste; they are chiefly 
glitter and gaud. Nevertheless the room is a beautiful sight; 
it is so full of the brighter aspects of humanity. Here are 
bloused and frocked labourers, with their white-capped wives 
and their black-aproned children; petty tradesmen and trades- 
women, and one or two uniformed soldiers. On the tables are 
glasses of dark-brown coffee, light-brown beer, red wine and 
pearly absinthe, beside cards, dice, dominoes, checker and back- 
gammon boards, tally slates and newspapers. Here also are 
tobacco smoke and good humour, and emulation and curiosity 
and labyrinthine chatter, but no drunkenness or rudeness or 
tobacco juice or saturated sawdust. 

The café does not encourage intemperance. Black coffee, 
though by no means the only one, is still the most popular 
drink, and it is the exception for a second order to be given. 
The glasses are always on the tables and there is always 
something in them, and everybody seems always to be drinking, 
and the gargon seems always alert, and the wonder of it is 
that the glasses are never refilled. 

Various journals are read aloud, and their reading is 
illuminated by subsequent discussion. This exchange of 
views soon makes accomplished conversationalists. . . The 
café develops the courtesies of life—makes its patrons, though 
they be working people, true ladies and gentlemen. The café 
is to a degree the French neighbourhood tea, church social, 
sewing circle, lyceum, current items club, reading club, social 
club and corner grocery, having some of the elements of all 
and all of none. 
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JEWS ON THE DESTINY OF JUDAISM. 

A Rerormep Judaism as a necessary condition to any 
successful Jewish propaganda, is the plea of Mr. Oswald 
John Simon in the Jewish Quarterly Review. The orthodox 
assumption of the equally binding character of the ritual 
and the moral law “is a tremendous demand on the 


conscience.” He pleads for a reasonable distinction 
between them. He laments that Rabbinical prescriptions 
as to prayer give little room for personal commun‘on 
with God. 

“It is notorious,” he says, “that whilst there are no people 
who say so many prayers as the ‘orthodox’ Jews, there are 
none who so rarely pray.” . . What I contend for is that the 
tradition of the spiritual religion of Judaism is being sacrificed 
for the tradition of its mediwyal custons. The shell of 
Judaism is being studiously preserved, while the religion of 
the Hebrew prophets and psalmists is becoming obscured.” 

“THE RELIGION OF A LARGER HUMANITY.” 

Mr. Simon’s indignation with the forces that oppose 
reform is great in the measure of his passionate belief 
in the universal destiny of Judaism :— 

The people of Isracl have transmitted a religion which I 
believe is adaptable to persons of every race and clime. It 
certainly includes faith in the Universal Father of the spir'ts 
of all flesh. The question arises, Do Jews themselves 
comprehend what it is which the religious genius of their race 
has; revealed to mankind? Judaism, freed from its racial 

adlocks, becomes transformed into a religion at once limitless 
in its application and divine fn its essence. Christianity in its 
earlier history did but faintly translate to a pagan world the 
inspiration of its Hebrew founders. Christianity is its If an 
earnest of a world-wide Theism, aud of a kingdom of heaven 
which is within. Judaism in its ultimate expausion ...— 
not in the Churches founded at Calvary, but in the wider and 
more Catholic Church founded out of a fresh reform within the 
Synagogue itself—is nothing short of a message to mankind 
betokening the love of a universal God an | the brotherhood of 
the human race. Bursting the bounds of locality and the 
limits of a family tradition, it is destined to become the 
religion of a larger humanity than any which is at pr sent 
embraced either within the Western or the Eastern Churches 
of Christendom. 

CHRISTIAN THEIST AND REFORMED JEW. 

Continuity will be established between one era in the history 
of this world-famed ancestral faith and another. The work of 
the Apostles in the first century of the Christian era will cone 
to be regarded as an instalment of the Hebrew message t» the 
world. Christianity, in its later and broader developments, 
will carry with it so many tokens, one by one, of the simpler 
and sublimer Theism of which it is only the preparation 

At the present time we find in England a true religious bond 
between the educated Christian and the educated Jew. There 
is scarcely any difference at all between the Christian Theist 
and the Reformed Jew. If Jews and Christians would each in 
their turn recognise this bond, and seek to cultivate it, a new 
era would be initiated in the religious history of mankind. 

The Jewish Quarterly contains much else that reveals 
the enthusiasm which the modern Jew feels on discovering 
in his turn points of attachment between synoptic 
Christianity and the religion of the prophets. 

PIONEERS OF THE SoctaAL MILLENNIUM. 

“The Glorification of the Jew” is a practice in which 
Professor Isaacs, editor of the Jewish Messenger, indulges 
himself with great zest in the January number of the 
North Americin Review. “The most remarkable of the 
civilised world’s changed attitude towards the Jew” he 
finds in “ his appearance in literature as a subject no 
longer for derision, but for earnest contemplation and 
study.” He thinks that perhaps George Eliot, with her 
* Daniel Deronda,” set the fashion, which a desire to 
make amends for the past leads the world to follow. He 
ealls the roll of Jewish celebrities in recent times, declaring 


that “the past fow decades may be aptly termed a Jewish 
Renaissance in Germany in all that pertains to culture 
and enlightenment.” Arguing that the survival of the Jew 
and Judaism in the face of a thousand odds indicates 
some high purpose, he proceeds to conjecture it :— 

There is every likelihood that Isracl may enter more energeti- 
cally on a practical work, that its leaders in civilised lands 
may co-operate in the task of social and economic reform, that 
Jewish wealth and intellect may unite with the thoughtful 
and benevolent of every creed, to uplift mankind to a higher 
level of righteousness. The Jew makes no propaganda. No 
one need be a Jew to share eternal bliss. ... If the Jew 
devote the energy and concentration, which have made him so 
successful in finance, trade, the arts and sciences, to the solemn 
problems of human betterment, “loosening the bands of 
wickedness, undoing the heavy burdens, freeing the oppressed, 
and breaking every yoke,” the Messianic age would advance 
with rapid strides. The unsectarian benevolence of Jewish 
philanthropists of the stamp of Montefiore and Hirsch and the 
numerous benefactions by wealthy Jews, “ without distinction 
of creed,” are harbingers of the future, faint fore-gleams of 
coming sunshine that shall brighten and strengthen and unify 
humanity. 

The symphony of Israel, of which the /eit-motif is the 
Power of Righteousness, has three movements: the first, 
his Lehrjahre, or apprenticeship from Abraham to the 
Captivity; the second, his Waxderjahre, or centuries of 
wandering down to the present; the third, his Meister- 
jahre, the approachiug epoch of his mastery, when “ the 
prophet’s ideal of a purificl hummity, united, uplifted 
and glorified ” under the “One Father,” shall be univer- 
sally acknowledged. 


HOW TO KILL THE FOG DEMON. 

“Town Fogs: their Amelioration and Prevention,” is 
the theme of a suggestive paper by Mr. E. S. Bruce, M.A., 
Fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society, in the Dublin 
Review. Dust or other floating matter in the air anda 
sufficiently low temperature are the conditions necessary 
to the presence of fog. “In a eubie inch of air in 
Glasgow, Mr. Aitkin found no fewer than 7,500,000 dust 
particles, whereas at Lucerne he found only 31,000.” 
The electric searchlight on the evening of the Royal 
Wedding showed the density of dust in London air. “ As 
long as there is any dust in the air there will always be 
natural fog in London.” To mitigate the villainous and 
unnatural fog which now oppresses us, Mr. Bruce pro- 
poses further legislative abatement of the smoke nuisance, 
and tie enforcement of the use of certain firegrates, such 
as Mr. Pridgin Teale’s, in all dwelling-houses. Electri- 
cal discharges have power to coagulate and precipitate 
smoke particles, and Mr. Bruce suggests that— 

Even if smoke fog could not be thus deposited in the open, 
it might be possible to deposit it indoors, and an electric fog- 
broom may perhaps be a future commodity, and one that would 
be welcome, since fog lurks about our apartments and inside 
public buildings long after the external atmosphere has 
cleared. 

However perfect we make our smoke-consuming grates there 
will still be left those other products of combustion, the sulphur 
compounds, and our town fogs will after all be only ameliorated, 
not prevented, as long as the combustion of coal is our source 
of heat. To what source must we look if we wish to ‘utterly 
annihilate town fog? It is surely to electricity. It is electric 
energy produced by such natural sources of energy as water- 
falls, the ebb and flow of the tide, and even the wind, and 
applied as a source of heat, that will one day solve the question. 
As we should then have heat without combustion, we should 
enjoy a clear and healthy atmosphere in our cities. The 
employment of electricity would afford us the bright and 
radiating source of heat so essential to our comfort. 















HOW MAN LEARNS TO FLY. 


Tue story goes that a Northumbrian pitman on his 
~ death-bed, after learning from his parson that in the 
next life we should be provided with wings like the angels, 
eagerly exclaimed, “ Then I'll flee thee for a sovereign!” 
As things are moving now, the prospect of this new sport 
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need_not be reserved to heighten the pleasures of the 
hereafter. The rage for cycling may be diverted to a 
higher plane, and wings take the place of wheels. In 
the Cosmopolitan for February, M. L. P. Mouillard, who 
has devoted most of his life to the subject, writes of 
“ sliding flight” in birds as a model to similar aerial 
movement by man. 
IMITATE THE VULTURE! 

It is somewhat humiliating to our human dignity to be 
told that the vulture of all birds is the one man can 
most easily imitate. He adduces many observations to 
show that “sailing flight is well demonstrated, that it 
requires no motor save the wind, that its evolutions are 
within man’s powers, and that the models for us to 
imitate are the largest vultures.” He has been “ most 
fascinated by the great tawny vulture of Africa (Gyps 
fulvus).” 

Big as a sheep, weighing sixteen pounds, their majestic 
sailing on rigid wings seems the perfection of simplicity... . 
The peculiarity of the great vulture’s flight is that he expends 
no force, either to sustain or to guide himself. He detests 
flapping; of all birds he best decomposes the forces of the 
win, and utilises them with the greatest skill. 

His weight is so great that he simply could not make 
his way by rowing in the air. 

THE AERIAL “ SWITCHBACK.” 

How a bird can glide or journey without effort—solely 
by skill and the power of the wind—the writer explains 
by the analogy of a switchback railway. 

Let [the reader] fancy that, as the vehicle starts down a 
slope, the whole roadway moves in the contrary direction, 
gliding under the vehicle like the wind beneath the bird; his 
own mechanical instinct will at once indicate that the vehicle 
will then rise higher than the starting-point (if the route 
admits of this), the increased rise being produced by the action 
of the roadway gliding past. 


Tue Review OF REVIEWS. 


The man-aeroplane being needed only for journeying 
flight, need not be so complex as the bird’s wings, which 
are used for many other purposes, 

Observations of birds indicate that the spread across should 
be about six times the width of wing, and the weight about 
one pound to the square foot; so that for an apparatus to 
carry two hundred and twenty pounds we need, say, two 
hundred and sixteen square feet of sustaining surface, or a 
spread of thirty-six feet by a width of six feet. 

MAN MAY YET RIDE ON THE WIND. 

M. Mouillard concludes :— 

What the bird does in a wind, man can do. Our muscular 
strength is much too small to progress by direct action, like 
the flapping denizens of the air; but our brain is sufficient to 
supply simple guidance when we shall have acquired the 
necessary skill. §o, if we add life to the aeroplane and a 
moderate muscular power to supply the guidance, to perform 
in the right way and at the right time those evolutions pro- 
duced by birds in gliding flight, the author believes that man 
may: succeed in riding on the wind. To compass this, to 
achieve simple journeying flight in elementary form, experi- 
ment, practice, acquired skill, are doubtless requisite; but of 
great daring or of fresh invention there is little if any need. 
The principles are known, the path is pointed out by observers 
of birds, and now success awaits the skilful, prudent man who 
will thoroughly understand what he has to perform. 

How 17 1s ActuaLLty Done. 

According to this month’s Leisure Hour the experiment 
is being actually made by Herr Lilienthal, of Berlin. 

Avoiding anything like competition with the fully developed 
wing-power of birds, this experimenter has begun with the 
safer and more elementary feat of soaring on “ the wings of 
the wind” which we so much admire in certain birds—in the 
swallow, the hawk, and the albatross... He has made diagrams 
of the direction of the wind blowing over a plain, and has 
found this direction to be an up-gradient of three degrees. 
His idea is that the motion of the lower regions of the air is 
retarded by friction against the earth. In this and other 
ways, the wind does the necessary work for soaring birds, 
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SLIDING DOWN A DECLINE OF TEN OR FIFTEEN DEGREES. 


The accompanying illustrations, which are reproductions of 
instantaneous photographs taken in Steglitz, near Berlin, show 
the way in which he slides down a slight decline of ten or 
fifteen degrees. The wing-surface is forty-five square feet. 
It is not safe to use a larger surface before having tried to 
manage a smaller one. He takes a sharp run of four or five 
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steps before the wind, jumps into the air, and floats down'a 
gradient of about seven hundred and fifty feet in length—a 
very fair flight to begin with. By shifting his centre of 
gravity (@ la albatross) relatively to the centre of resistance, 
he can give the wing surface any amount of inclination; he 
can, in fact, to a certain extent, either slide down, move 
quickly, or slacken the movement, or alter his direction. .. . 

Herr C. Runge justly remarks of his collaborator’s 
experiments: “Perhaps this is the road to flying. At 
any rate, it must be fine sport.” 


LIFE IN THE SICILIAN MINES. 
SLAVERY AND DEGENERATION. 


MapAmeE Jessie Watte Mario, with characteristic 
energy, has been devoting her tim? to an investigation of 
the conditions of labour in the Sicilian sulphur mines, 
and the results, published in two consecutive numbers 
(Feb. Ist and 15th) of the Nuova Antologia, form a 
very important contribution to the elucidation of what 
may be called the Sicilian problem. These sulphur 
mines, situated in the inland and mountainous districts 
of the island, employ some 21,000 workers underground, 
and though less dangerous than coal mines they are more 
unhealthy owing to the sulphuric gases. Yet the govern- 
ment has done practically nothing to control the labour- 
conditions. Unlike other mines in Italy, the sulphur 
mines are the absolute property of the landlord on whose 
property they are found; the contractor who leases the 
mine pays over 50 per cent. of the profits to the ground 
landlord, and, as a consequence, keeps his men on 
starvation wages. The workers may be classed under 
two heads :— 

(a) The picconiere, or miner proper, who hews out the 
mineral with his pick-axe, and 

(b) The caruso, or carrier, whose duty it is to carry 
the mineral in sacks or baskets on his back along 
the low, dark passages of the mine and up the steep 
incline leading to the surface of the earth. 

CHILDREN SOLD AS SLAVES. 

A large proportion of these carusi, veritable white 
slaves, are boys under fifteen, many as young as eight and 
ten, whilst here and there little girls are to be found 
amongst them. Where boys do not work for their own 
fathers or brothers, they are literally sold by their parents 
to other picconieri, for whom they are bound to work 
often for fifteen or twenty years before they can buy their 
discharge. But we must let Mme. Mario describe in her 
own words her first sight of these child-labourers :— 

We stopped at the opening of a mine, attracted by a troop 
of children, bent low under the weight of the heavy sacks on 
their shoulders, with little lanterns on their heads, and with 
their hands clutching convulsively at their loads. Looking 
down, we watched those that were coming up, and who gave 
forth groans like the rattle of a dying man. They were all 
naked save for a simple loin-cloth, dirty, breathless and 
dripping with perspiration . . . . I looked at them well. All 
had red and swollen eyes. The bigger they were the more 
obvious were the effects of their laborious lives. The enlarge- 
ment of the knees contrasted strangely with the slenderness of 
the legs and arms, that seemed to consist only of skin and 
muscle. Some were suffering from spinal curvature; others 
had a lump on the left shoulder. Yet they seemed cheerful 
and made no complaints. .... For myself, I have never seen 
a more depressing spectacle, not even on the battle-field, or on 
the banks of the Po and the Adige when the victims of an 
inundation are flying from death, 

The loads carried by the boys should not rightly weigh 
more than 40 kilos, but frequently they stagger up the 
incline under 60 or even 80 kilos, whilst their work lasts 
from eight to ten hours a day. Needless to say, none of 








these children can read or write. That the race is 
physically degenerating under such early and excessive 
Jabour may be gathered from a single eloquent fact :— 

In the province of Caltanisetta, during the four years from 
1881 to 1884, of 3,672 miners who presented themselves under 
the conscription law, only 253 were pronounced capable of 
military service. 

ANNUAL INCOME—£16, 

The wages of the miner are inconceivably small. His 
average earnings per day are only 1°78 francs, but as 
owing to the depressed condition of trade he has many 
enforced holidays, his total earnings of the year barely 
amount to £16! Moreover, his wages are paid not weekly, 
but quarterly, and the truck system—originally intro- 
duced, it is said, by English speculators—being in full 
force, he is compelled to spend the greater part of them 
at the official tally shops in buying inferior goods at 
vastly enhanced prices. His food consists mainly of 
polenta and impure water—wine is a luxury reserved for 
Sundays—and his house is a wretched one-roomed hovel 
totally devoid of any sanitation. Yet in spite of all 
these hardships, Madame Mario is able to assure us that 
the Sicilian miner has many good points: he is generous, 
courageous, and fairly sober, goes to Mass on every festa, 
is affectionately disposed towards those who treat him 
well, but grows rebellious and vindictive when treated 
with cruelty and disdain. 


THE NEW NOTE ISSUE OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. : 

Exposure of the operations of the Bank of England in 
some form or other the public has begun to look for as a 
standing item of contents in the Jnvestors’ Review. This 
month Mr. Wilson seizes upon the announcement that 
the Privy Council has authorised the Bank of England 
to add another £350,000 to its note issue (made upon 
securities, unspecified, deposited in its issue department) 
which is now raised to £16,800,000, or £2,800,000 more 
than the amount originally authorised by the present 
Bank Charter. 

This addition to the paper money of the country at the 
present time is a public scandal. We do not blame the Bank 
of England. It is acting within its rights. But the emission 
is at the present time a public wrong for all that, and one 
more proof that we have now nothing that can be called a real 
government in this country. No demand is made for these 
notes by the public. On the contrary, the active note circula- 
tion of the Bank has been on the average shrinking for years. 

What then can be the use of these new notes? Their sole 
all is to increase the profits of the Bank’s stockholders... From 
the issue department they pass into the banking department, 
and, the public having no use for them, they there serve to 
augment the banking reserve... Banker and public alike 
want to have a real, genuine reserve kept at the Bank of 
England as a pivot for their business to turn on. The fiduciary 
note issue of the Bank, as a rule, completely deprives them of 
this. 

The practical consequence of every increase in the fiduciary 
issue of bank-notes, which nobody wants, is to give the Bank 
of England an additional push towards bad banking business, 
or to make it more and more prone to lock its customers’ and 
other banks’ means up in non-banking business. Is it, for 
instance, with these new notes that it is now, with added 
vigour, cutting local banks out of the cotton storing and 
financing business in Liverpool, assisted by one or two firms, 
members of which are on its board ? , t 

Mr. Wilson reiterates that “ever since 1884 the 
national cash reserve supposed to be held by the Bank 
of England has been almost entirely a myth,” and that 
‘a frightful catastrophe must one day come if reform be 
put off.” 














MRS. EMILY CRAWFORD. 

A sricut if somewhat slender sketch of Mrs. Crawford 
occupies the place of honour in the Young Woman. The 
writer remarks up- 
on her unique 
eminence in her 
profession, and her 
astounding powers 
of getting work 
done. 

















the regular daily cor- 
respondent of the 
A Daily News and Pall 
A Mall Gazette, she has 
A long been one of Mr. 
Labouchere’s most 
valued regular con- 
tributors to Truth, 
and twice a week her 
brilliant epigramma- 
tic letters enable the 
readers of the New 
York Tribune to 
know as much of 
the notabilities of 
to-day as if they 
were living in the 
gay city itself. 

Born in Dublin 
fifty-two years ago, 
of an Irish country 
family, she removed with her mother and sisters, on the 
death of her father, to Paris. 

“My first introduction to journalism,” Mrs. Crawford 
observed, “was very simple. Owing to the fact that my mother 
had some very good connections, we were, soon after our 
arrival in France, invited to the Tuileries. Naturally I, asa 
young girl, was very much impressed and amused, and may I 
add shocked, by much that went on in the Imperial circle, the 
more so that I noticed how garbled were the accounts in the 
English papers of that day both of the political and social 
life in Paris. A letter of mine, written to a private friend, 
was shown by her to a London editor. He was amused by my 
fresh style, and wrote to ask for an occasional article. 

In her twenty-third year Miss Johnstone married 
Mr. George Crawford, a member of the English Bar, and 
a distinguished newspaper correspondent. “Then began 
what is so rarely seen in this world—a perfect intellectual 
and moral union. Late and early husband and wife 
worked together.” His sudden death, after many years 
of signal happiness, brought out yet more strikingly her 
indomitable will and prompt resource. She said :— 

When he died, I felt as if the world had come to an end; 
but I sat up by his dead body the whole night, writing an 
account of his career, in order to send it off at once to the 
Pr he had served so faithfully. For the sake of my children 

etermined to try and obtain a continuance of the work, and 
after a short delay I was offered the reversion of his post. 

She has chosen as her journalistic motto, “ Observe, 
reflect, be genuine.” She confesses that she “cannot 
dictate a line.” She now regularly uses a type-writer. 
The writer reports this motherly trait :— 

The correspondent of the Daily News is, I believe, the only 
lady foreigner to whom was ever offered the legion d’honneur. 
But, greatly to her friends’ disappointment, she refused to 
“53 it, begging that it might be given to her son. 

“No woman ought to think of writing for a livelihood,” we 
once heard the great lady journalist exclaim, “unless in addition 
to special aptitude she possess dauntless courage, exceptional 
health and powers of physical endurance, and a considerable 
amount of reserve force.” 


MRS. CRAWFORD. 
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‘*IMPERIAL FIVE-FARTHING POSTAGE.” 

“Tue latest prank of the Post Office” engages Mr. 
Henniker Heaton’s searching pen in the Fortnightly 
Review. He lays bare the extraordinary misstatements 
and misconceptions and suppressions of fact which have 
delayed the long-looked-for advent of the Imperial 
penny post. Sir Wm. Harcourt has promised that 
reform when the finances of the country permit, and 
when the assent of the colonies has been obtained. 
The annual cost of Imperial penny postage could not 
exceed £100,000. The annual normal increase of the 
Post Office surplus is twice that amount; and a new 
postal building in Liverpool has just absorbed six times 
the amount. The money can be found. 

The consent of the Colonies is not wanting. For, 
Mr. Heaton carefully reminds us, all that he now 
proposes is the penny transmission of half-ounce letters 
Jrom the United Kingdom fo all parts of the British 
Empire: not vice versé. We would bear the cost of 
sending our letters at a penny rate; the colonies cannot 
and do not object to receiving them. They may not 
yet be able to reduce their 23d. rate homeward. But 
Mr. Heaton quotes assurances from the Postmasters- 
General of New Zealand, Canada, and other colonies, 
to show they would welcome the penny postage from 
the mother country. 

The stipulation which the Australian delegates made 
on joining the Postal Union was that the Postal Union 
should not be reduced below 23d. for the next five years. 
But the Postal Union Convention distinctly allows the 
formation of “ more restricted unions ” with lower rates. 
Canada and the United States have formed such a minor 
union; and on the basis that the rate is 1}d. from Canada 
to the United States, but only 1d. from the latter to the 
former. The Australias are free to make a similar if 
not the same arrangement with the Home country. 

These are the facts which Mr. Heaton sets in full light. 
Their distortion or suppression has led the Government 
to declare his scheme as yet unrealisable. “ From first 
to last,” he declares, “the Post Office Vepartment has 
exhibited a strange antipathy to Imperial Penny Postage, 
such as it displayed in 1839 towards Inland Penny 
Postage.” —_-—— 

Where Mr. Herbert Spencer has Failed. 

In the Annals of the American Academy Mr. Lester F. 
Ward thus draws to a close his criticism of Mr. Spencer’s 
political ethics :— 

It is simply astonishing that the great exponent of the law 
of evolution in all other departments should so signally fail to 
grasp that law in this highest department. And it furnishes 
a curious parallel that, just as he failed to perceive the 
fundamental difference between cosmic and organic evolution, 
and the co-operation in the latter of the radiant with the 
gravitant forces in the production of the phenomena of life, 
so he has likewise failed to perceive the equally fundamental 
difference between vital and psychic evolution, in the latter 
of which the power of feeling under the direction of thought 
has furnished to the evolutionary process an entirely new dis- 
pensation. In seeking to bring all the products of evolution— 
worlds, plants, animals, man, society—under one uniform law, 
adequate only to the lowest, and ignoring the new and powerful 
principles that came forward at the several successive cosmical 
epochs, he has dwarfed the later of these into relative insig- 
nificance, and instead of carrying his system up symmetrically 
and crowning it with the science of man, he has tapered it off 
and flattened it out at the summit, degrading that noblest 
department to the level of political controversy and wholesale 
personal censure, . . . The extreme noli tangere individualism 
with which the entire social philosophy of Herbert Spencer is 
permeated, must, in spite of all disclaimers, impart to it 
the character of a gospel of inaction. 




























THE NORTH-EAST SEA ROUTE TO SIBERIA. 
Caprain JosepH Wiacrns, who has this month received 
by command of the Tzar a very handsome present of 
silver plate in acknowledgment of his services to Russian 
maritime advance, describes in the Geographical Journal 
for February what hehas done. Writing from Yeniseisk, 
Siberia, he says :-— 

I daresay you are wondering how we have succeeded in 
our attempt to reach this part of the world once more. Suffice 
it to say that we found the Kara Sea much the same as usual. 
During the latter part of August it was well free of ice ; there 
was no difficulty in avoiding what ice there was, and in 
reaching our port of destination, Golchika, in lat. 71° 40’ N., at 
the entrance of this magnificent river. This is my fifth visit 
to this place, and the ninth voyage across the Kara Sea since 
our first successful attempt in 1874. 

The most interesting fact connected with this memorable 
trip is that we have succeeded in convoying the first Russian 
Government vessels that have ever arrived in these? waters. 
What is perhaps of more importance to the future of this 
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the Orestes discharged the balance of her rails, and loaded full 
cargo for a home port. All this should now surely prove the 
Kara Sea to be a commercial route. 

Now, as in 1554, when Richard Chancellor pioneered 
the trade route to Archangel, England opens new sea- 
gates for Russia. Happy symbol of the relation which 
should hold between the two empires! This north-east 
passage and the greit new railway together ought 
mightily to promote the development of Siberia. 


WILL SHE REFUSE THE UNFIT? 

Tuts is the question raised concerning woman when 
free to choose her life-mate, on which Dr. S. A. K. 
Strachan, in the Humanitarian, point blank contradicts 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. 

The position taken up by Dr. Wallace may be stated briefly 
thus: When woman, by education and the ability to earn her 
own living, is made a free agent in the matrimonial market, 
every form of the unfit will disappear, and that it is the 
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country, Siberia, we have (under private contract with the 
Russian Government) succeeded in landing the first section of 
rails for the construction of a Trans-Siberian railway. The 
Russian Government hearing of our proposed voyage with 
Mr. Popham in the Blencathra Arctic steam yacht, for the 
purpose of pleasure, and with the desire to assist Nansen with 
stores and coals across the Kara Sea, offered us the privilege 
of taking these first 1,600 tons of rails. 

We have once more proved to the world at large the feasibility 
of this north-east ocean route. That has been accomplished 
not merely by specially-prepired Arctic vessels, but by ordinary 
sea and riverine iron steamers, one a paddle, another a screw 
barge, and an ordinary schooner barge, the latter being towed, 
of course. True, the Arctic yacht Blencathra accompanied us, 
but as I have always found it, the Kara Sea ice was no 
hindrance to the safe progress of the other ordinary steamers. 
With ease and pleasure we ran these and the huge Orestes up 
to Golchika, demonstrating that the larg.st of our merchant 
steamers can trade to these parts. This vessel, and Mr. Pop- 
ksm’s yacht Blencathra, arrived safely back at Archangel, where 


absence of the female element in the making of marriages 
which is responsible for the vicious, the degraded, the weak 
in intellect, the deformed, and diseased in body, and every 
other form of the unfit which at present so freely contaminates 
our population. 


Dr. Strachan replies that (1) “the unfit at present 
appear in about equal numbers among males and 
females.” 

Men are not the sole propagators of unfitness, and it is vain 
to hope for the elimination of the mental, moral, and physical 
weakling so long as the female weakling is permitted to 
become a parent. 

(2) “The economic necessity” presses only upon a 
very small proportion of our female population. “ Among 
the working-classes the women are quite as capable of 
earning their livelihood as are the men.” Yet they 
choose unwisely. Men are free from this alleged economic 
necessity, yet they often choose the unfit. 
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(3) As a matter of fact— 
independent ladies of superiur education are guided by passion, 


ide, cupidity, and other base motives in the choice of 
atencils exactly as are their poorer and less educated sisters. 
Women of wealth and culture are daily entering into marriages 
with men they neither “love nor esteem”; with “men who 
are vicious, degraded, of feeble intellect, and unsound bodies.” 

Dr. Strachan concludes that :— 

If the unfit are to be eliminated it must be effected by 
coercing the existing unfit into living an asexual life, and by 
so improving the conditions under which all live, that the 
diseased and the degenerate may diminish with each succeed- 
ing generation. 





AN ANTI-CATHOLIC CONSPIRACY. 
THE GULLIBILITY OF AMERICAN PROTESTANTS. 


Tue excesses of No-Popery agitators on this side of the 
Atlantic are well known, but they will scarcely have 
prepared British readers for the enormity of knavery and 
dupery which has been displayed by a kindred movement 
in the United States. Dr. Washington Gladden renders 
a service to public honesty and sanity by unmasking it 
in the Century. In the very year of the Parliament of 
Religions has occurred this portent of a rancorous anti- 
‘Catholic crusade. Dr. Gladden especially laments its 
appearance at a time when “ The occupant of the papal 
throne is perhaps the most enlightened and the most pro- 
gressive pontiff who has ever occupied that throne,” and 
“the whole policy of the Church under his administration 
has been tending towards a reconciliation with modern 
civilization.” 

“Several secret orders are taking part in this crusade. 
Just now they are very strong in Ohio and in Michigan, 
and in all the States farther West.” They circulate the 
most absurd and impossible manifestoes, bearing the 
forged official signatures of Roman Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops, and pass them off as genuine documents of 
Catholic designs. They have even gone so far as to 
disseminate a pseudo-encyclical of the Pope, in which His 
Holiness is made to absolve every citizen from hisallegiance 
to the United States, and to decree the extermination of 
all heretics in that Republic! We ourselves have seen 
a newspaper printed partly in English and partly in 
German, which published in all seriousness as a signed 
encyclical of the Pope a wild denunciation of the Bible 
as a pestilent book. We did not need to wait for the 
last Papal message on the Holy Scriptures, in which his 
Holiness earnestly exhorts to the practice of Biblical 
study, to show the thing to be a plain and palpable 
forgery. It was as transparent as to impose, one would 
have thought, on nobody outside of Bedlam. But, Dr. 
Gladden informs us, these clumsy falsehoods are “ taken 
seriously by tens of thousands of American voters.” 


They have been used as campaign literature all over the 
land, in all manner of publications, and their genuineness has 
been editorially asserted and defended in the organs of the 
order. .. . In every community oral tales of the same tenor 
are diligently passed from lip to lip. “A consignment of 
arms has come to Father So-and-So!” “They are drilling 
every night in the basements of their churches!” 


Even ministers and educated men have accepted them. 

Chief of these secret orders is the American Protective 
Association, which binds its members by a twofold oath, 
never to favour or aid the nomination, election, or 
appointment of a Roman Catholic to any political office, 
and never to employ a Roman Catholic in any capacity if 
the services of a Protestant can be obtained. 
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‘““MAN A METRICAL ANIMAL.” 
Russe_.L LOWELL ON THE IMAGINATION. 

THE lectures by James Russell Lowell which are 
quoted this month in the Century deal with the 
Imagination. 

“Imagination,” he says, “is the wings of the mind; 
the understanding, its feet. With these it may climb 
high, but can never soar into that ampler ether and 
diviner air whence the eye dominates so uncontrolled 
a prospect on every hand. Through imagination alone 
is something like a creative power possible to man.” 
Modernizing Lord Bacon’s aphorism that “Art is man 
added to Nature,” he defines art to be “Nature infused 
with and shaped by the imaginative faculty of man.” 

RHYME AND METRE IN OUTWARD NATURE. 

Verse he declares to be an expedient for producing the 
frame of mind essential to the poet’s purpose : 

The rhythm is no arbitrary and artificial contrivance. It 
was suggested by an instinct natural to man. It is taught 
him by the beating of his heart, by his breathing, hastened or 
retarded by the emotion of the moment. Nay, it may be 
detected by what seems the most monotonous of motions, the 
flow of water, in which, if you listen intently, you will discover 
a beat as regular as that of the metronome. With the natural 
presumption of all self-taught men, I thought I had made a 
discovery in this secret confided to me by Beaver Brook, till 
Professor Pierce told me it was always allowed for in the 
building of dams. 

Nay, for my own part, I would venture to affirm that not 
only metre but even rhyme itself was not without suggestion in 
outward nature. Look at the pine, how its branches, balancing 
each other, ray out from the tapering stem in stanza after 
stanza, how spray answers to spray in order, strophe, and 
antistrophe, till the perfect tree stands an embodied ode, 
Nature’s triumphant vindication of proportion, number, and har- 
mony. Who can doubt the innate charm of rhyme who has seen 
the blue river repeat the blue o’erhead ; who has been ravished 
by the visible consonance of the tree growing at once toward 
an upward and downward heaven on the edge of the twilight 
cove; or who has watched how, as the kingfisher flitted from 
shore to shore, his visible echo flies under him, and completes 
the fleeting couplet in the visionary vault below ? 

Man is a metrical animal, and it is not in prose but in non- 
sense verses that the young mother croons her joy over the new 
centre of hope and terror that is stleking life from her breast. 


POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 
Tuscan Love Sonas. 

TueEnk is a pretty article by Henrietta C. Dana in the 
Catholic World for February on the “ Love Songs of the 
Tuscan Peasantry.” She regards them as illustrating 
the truth of the first sentence in an Italian proverb, “ The 
footpath leads to Paradise, the carriage-road to Purgatory, 
the steam-railroad to Hell.” Of many beautiful transla- 
tions given, two stanzas may be quoted, in which the 
Tuscan lover confesses his passion. They may recall 
certain well-known Sonnets from the ‘Portuguese :—, 


I love thee, dear, with every love that lives. 
A brother’s love to thee my true heart gives ; 
I love thee as a father loves his child; 

-I love thee as a mother wise and mild; 

And as a husband loves his tender wife, 

So love I thee and will love all my life! 


And I will love thee always; scoff who will, 
To me love seems a glory all divine! 

And when the golden dawn breaks o’er the hill, 
I know not day has come until I see 

Upon the pathway that fair form of thine,— 
I know not that the sun has risen till 

Thou shinest, love, upon this world of mine,— 
Until thy radiant eyes speak hope to me! 
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OUR LANTERN DEPARTMENT. 
18, Panu Maru East, S.W. 

In addition to the list of slides published last month, 
the following sets have now been added to the Inter- 
change Bureau :— 

“Chicago and Back.”—(Mr. George Tresuon, Town Hall 
Square, Lancaster. This set is available for Lancashire.) 

“Greek Archeology and Art.” (Schliemann’s discoveries, ete.) 
“Illustrations for Gospels” “Beginnings of European 
“ Archeology of Baptism.” History.” 

“ Madagascar.” “Tneas of Peru.” 

“ Art Treasures of South Ken- “How We are Governed.” 
sington Museum.” “ British Army.” 

“Stories in Marble.” “ Reading Abbey.” 

“The Moors in Spain.” “Hugh Myddleton and the 

“Old London.” New River.” 

“History of Dutch Republic.” “ Abbey of West Ham.” 

“French Revolution and the “Old Bermondsey Abbey.” 
Commune.” “Feudal Castle to Modern 

“Rhine Country and People “Old English Life.” [Flat.” 

The difficulty of procuring a really good set of 
“Passion Play” slides is widely known. Any one able 
to assist in the improvement of sets now in the Depart- 
ment will much oblige if they will communicate with 
the Secretary. 

We have been requested to make up sets illustrative 
of the domestic life and surroundings of the various 
peoples of the world, and this can readily be done if 
our readers will kindly lend us views or photographs 
of town and village life in their own districts, or such 
as they may have collected during their travels. Several 
Australian contributors have forwarded photographs and 
slides illustrating features of interest in the outdoor life 
of the Australian. This is just what is needed. We 
have plenty of slides showing post offices, railway stations, 
and principal hotels, but very few that give any adequate 
idea of what a place is really like, or of the special 
customs and industries of the inhabitants. 

All communications for the Lantern Department should 
be addressed to the Secretary, 18, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


THE ‘‘FRAGMENT SOCIETY.” 

“Tue Personal Problem of Charity ”—the difficulty 
before the private citizen who has only a limited amount 
of time and money and strength to give to the relief of 
distress—is suggestively discussed by Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott in the February Forum. He urges that “ every 
man ought to guard against adding to the general distress 
by increasing the number of the unemployed.” “ The 
time will come when no captain of industry will throw 
overboard part of his crew in order to save his cargo intact.” 
This saying which we have put into italics ought to be 
dinted deep on the general couscience. “ Tolstoi and 
Ruskin are not,” he proceeds, “ to be followed this winter: 
rather, no man is to do for himself what he can hire some 
one poorer and less competent to do for him.” 

“TI WAS SICK, AND YE SENT A SECRETARY TO ME.” 

Furthermore, he insists that ‘“‘ each individual become 
the almoner of his own bounty.” “Organised charity ” 
is all very well if it be charity that is organised, and not 
suspicion or indifference or eagerness to detect imposture. 

In Christ’s picture of the judgment he does not say to the 
righteous, “I was an hungered, thirsty, a stranger, naked, 
sick, and in prison, and ye sent a secretary unto me,” but “ ye 
fed and clothed and visited me.” Now is the judgment-day of 
the Church of Christ. And it is not enough for the Church to 
take care of its own poor. Some unhappy churches have no 
poor. Every city church ought to fix the geographical limits 
of a parish, for which it should assume responsibility, and, 
either alone or in conjunction with some other church or 
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churches, should undertake to visit the entire district, and 
ascertain where there is distress to be relieved... . It is 
better to sell than to give, and to give a little rather than 
much, and never to give at all except with personal inquiry or 
personal knowledge, and as the expression of sympathy. 

LET EVERY HOME HELP ONE OTHER HOME. 

In the city of Brooklyn—perhaps elsewhere also—several 
Fragment Societies have been formed; mainly societies of 
ladies. They collect second-hand clothing, pay the poor to 
repair it, supervise the repairing, and then sell it for very 
small sums to those who are not able to buy good clothing at 
the stores, and who therefore either go unclad or buy the 
cheapest and hence the most expensive shoddy. . . 

The Fragment Society does not stop here. One comfortable 
home takes in its keeping one poor home; and the waste for 
the one, eked out by occasional gifts, or perhaps by some sup- 
plies from the Association for Relieving the Condition of the 
Poor, preserves the other home from want. And it goes as the 
gift and with the consideration of a personal friend. A love- 
less gift discredits him who gives and degrades him who 
receives. The problem how to give without love, and do good, 
not harm, is an insoluble problem. The thing cannot be done. 


FEDERATING THE WOMEN WORKERS. 

THE Women’s Protective and Provident League, which 
has its headquarters {n Glasgow, is initiating a movement 
which promises to be fraught with great advantage for 
all industrial Scottish women. The League, through its 
energetic secretary, Miss Margaret H. Irwin, has sub- 
mitted to the Trades Councils of Scotland, the women’s 
unions, and the leading men’s unions in trades which 
employ women, a scheme for the formation of,a national 
council to deal with the whole question of women’s work, 
The bodies appealed to have signified their very hearty 
and almost unanimous approval, and are sending repre- 
sentatives to a mecting to be held in Glasgow’on the 3rd 
inst. for the inception of the work. This is said to be 
the first attempt on a national scale that has been made 
to organise women’s labour, or to deal with it systemati- 
cally. The National Federal Council will, Miss Irwin 
explains, be a consultative rather than an administrative 
body, and its work will fall broadly under two heads—the 
redress of women’s industrial grievances by (a) organisa- 
tion among the workers themselves; by (+) systematic 
inquiry into women’s employments, with a view to ascer- 
taining how far legislation can be applied to such 
grievances as may be disclosed, and, when that is deter- 
mined, by making a concerted national appeal to Govern- 
ment on the matter. It also proposes to collect and 
to publish statistics and general information regarding 
women’s work, so far as the financial support allows. 


A WORKING-CLASS CHAUTAUQUA IN ENGLAND. 

Tus is the description given by Rev. T. A, Leonard, 
Colne, of the plan for summer holidays on the co-opera- 
tive principle, which he, as hon. sec., is organising under 
the auspices of the National Home Reading Union. The 
scheme comprises a week in some delightful British 
resort, the daytime being spent on tramp with a “ Uni- 
versity Companion Guide,” who points out objects of 
interest en route, and the evenings being enlivened with 
“brief chatty lectures upon the geology, history, and 
literature of the district.” The cost of the excursion is 
“31s. 6d., and greatly reduced railway fares.” Last year 
Keswick and Ambleside were chosen, and the success of 
the movement exceeded all expectation. This year the 
experiment is to be repeated, on an extended scale, at 
Keswick during the weeks commencing August 4th, 11th, 
18th, and 25th, and at Barmouth or some other North 
Wales coast town during the same weeks, and also those 
beginning July 21st and 28th. 
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REPORTS FROM HELPERS. 


—— 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Tue Police-aided Association for clothing the destitute 
children of Birmingham is still going ahead. Although 
no distribution was neabinaant until December, 855 
destitute children have been clothed, necessitating the 
supply of 782 pairs of boots and 3,829 garments. Be- 
tween three and four hundred children are still waiting 
to be dealt with, and other cases are being sent in daily. 
The whole of the work, including an immense amount of 
visiting and inquiry, checking, booking, etc., in addition 
to the actual distribution, has been, and will continue to 
be, done by voluntary effort. 

MANCHESTER. 

Tse Union Shirt Company has been formed with the 
admirable object of manufacturing shirts under humane 
conditions, and encouraging trade-unionism among shirt- 
makers. Tom Hood’s melancholy verses on this subject 
are as true now as when they were written :— 


Oh! men with sisters dear, 
Oh! men with mothers and wives ; 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 


Unfortunately the very class, the workers, who should 

be most alive to the evils of the sweating system, and 

starvation wages for women’s work, create from thefr 

own poverty the demand for these disastrously cheap 

goods. May the Union Shirt Company succeed in 

accomplishing their noble objects! 
MUCH ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

AT a recent meeting of the managers of the Kirkeud- 
bright Poorhouse, there was under consideration a long 
report by the visiting members of Troqueer Parochial 
Board, which illustrates the lamentable state into which 
a thoughtless public can suffer our social derelicts to 
drift. The dietary of the paupers in the poorhouse was un- 
favourably criticised. The price paid for meat, 4d. per Ib., 
might secure a better quality. The male inmates, with 
the exception of one or two, had absolutely nothing to do, 
and their days were passed in monotonous idleness 
between a small courtyard and their room. Some light 
employment, such as the chopping of wood, should be 
provided. The fate of the half-dozen children in the 
house was a peculiarly dismal one. They were seated at 
a fire in an attic room without a window from which they 
could look out, and there was not in the room the vestige of 
a toy or picture-book—nothing to amuse them except a few 
scraps pasted over the mantelpiece. They were under the 
care of a woman of weak intellect, who was the mother of 
two of them. These two appeared to be imbecile by 
heredity ; and it would not be surprising if the others 
should be rendered so by the influence of association and 
the melancholy of their situation. In regard to the 
older paupers, the whitewashing of the lower panes in 
their sitting-rooms was a piece of unnecessary harshness. 
A committee was gs tagrsey to watch the dietary, with 
power to pay more for butcher meat, and see that the 
paupers got the proper quantity. 





TE publication of L’ Avenc, the Catalonian fortnightly 
review, has ceased. After struggling for some years to 
further the cause of the Catalonian language—dialect it is 
called in other parts of Spain—the editors have decided 
that the publication shall “temporarily cease”; they 
believe that for the present they can do more for their 
cause in other ways. The review was fairly interesting, 
well printed on good paper, and cheapasSpanish reviewsgo. 
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A PLEA FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLUBS. 

Mr. Stamm recently wrote to us, making the following 
very sensible suggestions :— 

In these days of discontent, when every class of this very 
classified nation of ours has its own special grievance, it seenis 
to me that it is desirable that some attention should be given 
to this, in my opinion, very important subject. 

We hear on all sides how our Teuton neighbours are ousting 
our English clerks, and it is but too true that such is the 
case. The cause generally assigned to this state of affairs is 
the very superior linguistic powers of our said Teuton friends ; 
for, while we never think of uttering a syllable of any other 
language than our own unless we have had the exceptional 
advantage of spending some time abroad, our continentil 
friends learn to converse in foreign tongues without such 
expensive paraphernalia, and make their appearance on this 
shore already equipped with a good acquaintance with our 
language. But even if an English lad have exceptional educi- 
tional advantages, and his parents, being of unusual mental 
activity, foresee the necessities of his future life and send him 
to France or Germany or both, in order that he may be fully 
armed linguistically against foreign invaders, what means has 
he of retaining this knowledge and power? The grammaticil 
knowledge may remain, but every one knows how quickly the 
tongue becomes rusty from disuse. 

Now in Germany opportunities for conversing in foreign 
languages are afforded by their foreign conversational clubs. 
In the town of Magdeburg, with which I am _ specially 
acquainted, there are two such clubs, one for French and one 
for English, The French club is composed of both ladies and 
gentlemen, the English club by the course of circumstances in 
its career has become confined to gentlemen only, but I believe 
the French club is on the whole considered the greater success, 
which is doubtless due to the beneficent effect of the feminine 
element. These clubs meet once a week in the hired room of 
a café,and from the first greeting of the members the language 
of the club (French or English) is alone spoken. There is of 
course the usual officialism of chairman, treasurer and secrc- 
tary, who have to read reports, minutes, ete., all of which afford 
material for conversation and assist the end in view. One or 
more members are generally chosen to read a paper each 
evening on some subject, after which a discussion is suppose: 
to follow. The linguistic knowledge of the members naturally 
varies more or less. The most proficient take the lead, but it 
is often a matter of surprise how quickly the deficient members 
progress, so as to take their full share in the conversational 
activity of the club. 

The expenses incurred are merely nominal, consisting 
simply of the hire of the room and a little stationery, ani 
these are easily covered by a very small fee for each member. 

The clubs with which Iam acquainted have been ranning 
now for several years, and are a decided success. I hav: 
moreover heard that there are numberless other such clubs in 
different towns in Germany. 

The idea is so thoroughly sound in principle and the purpos: 
in view so very desirable that I feel persuaded that were such: 
clubs started in London they would prove very successful. 

If I can receive sufficient support, Iam prepared to under- 
take the business responsibilities of inaugurating a German 
club, and a French one also, in London. The exact arrange- 
ments and conditions must naturally depend upon the amount 
and nature of public support received; and while I consider thi 
principle upon which the clubs in Germany are formed miglit 
advantageously be taken as a basis, many modifications may 
doubtless be introduced according to the inclinations and 
circumstances of members composing the club. 

I will not speculate upon the possible developments of such 
clubs in London, which would no doubt have to commence 
with small beginnings, but I have every hope that, if this idea 
be once materialised into a practical form here, it may be a 
substantial assistance to the progress in linguistic knowledge 
in this country. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


RATIONAL DRESS FOR WOMEN. 


standing while indulging in mountain climbing in Swit- 
zerland the past season, adopted a costume much 


A symposium on the rational dress movement, set off 
with attractive full length portraits of women rationally 


dressed, forms quite the 
feature of the February 
Arena. We have here re- 
produced four of the illus- 
trations. Speaking from her 
experience as a physician, 
one of the symposiasts, Miss 
Emily A. Bruce, M.D., de- 
clares that “more women 
die annually in our country 
from the effects of faulty 
dressing than from all con- 
tagious diseases combined.” 
After detailing the grounds 
of this statement, she passes 
to consider “the attributes 
of an ideal business and 


First of all, its lines should 
follow in a general way those of 
the undeformed body, giving 
ample room everywhere for 
absolute freedom of motion and 
for the ever-recurring physio- 
logical congestions of the diges- 
tive tract. Its moderate weight 
should be supported by the 
shoulders,and the skirt attached 
to the waist should be suffici- 
ently short to escape contact 
with the ground in walking, 
and stairs and steps in des- 
cending. It should furnish the 


more radical than any yet 
used in America.” ‘This is 
a belted sack coat, buttoned 
in front and ending at the 
knees, where it is met by 
high-top boots or long but- 
toned leggings. ‘“ The near- 
est approach to comfort 
in skirt form is the Grecian 
robe.” 

Mrs. F. E. Russell des- 
cribes the propaganda at the 
World’s Fair. All the 
speakers on the platform , 
at the Dress Section agreed 
on one point: not one wore 
a corset. Dummies or dolls 
were used as models. 

On the proportions of Venus 
de Medici were shown a work- 
ing dress and apron, a street 
suit, a reception gown, and 
several evening dresses—these 
designs intended to emphasize 
the beauty of woman’s form 
when unbound by the corset. 
Think, she exclaims, what a 
change it is, what a genuine 
“revival of religion” in one 
department of human life, when 
wowen not only feel unwilling 
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MISS H. J. WESTCOTT. 


to be suspected of having had Jn Costume worn at World’s Fair. 


their gowns fitted over corsetr, 
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MISS MARTE REIDESELLE. 
This Costume won the prize offered by the “ New York Herald” 
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2 Or 
ee suitable and becoming to the wearer, comfort- 
osed able, graceful, and picturesque, and form a har- 
't y 
” » idea of the personality of the individual. 
bers There ought, then, to be no prevailing fashion, | 
onal but the costume of each person 
should be suited to her taste, 
tins character, and station. 
ani Dr. Bruce pronounces the 
i modified Syrian dress a near 
ste approach to this ideal. Miss 
of H. J. Westcott tells how she 
S lh ‘ 
and three others started in 
posi Syrian dress for the World’s 
uch Fair, apprehensive of the in- 
civilities which the novelty 
ler- might excite even in that, 
nan gathering of all garbs and 
1ge- peoples. But in their whole 
unt trip of two weeks, during 
~ which they wore their suits 
a on the trains, in the city and 
ne at the grounds, they had not 
one unpleasant experience to 
uch record. Mrs. B. O. Flower, 
ne who has worn the Syrian 
dea costume for eight months, 
Da finds “ there is no obstacle to 
Ig absolute freedom in dress.” 
She rejoices to know that 
“many women of high social 





Sor best Bicycle Dress for Ladies, 





but even desire as beautiful, like 
the form of the Venus de Milo, a 
“centle outward curve” of the 
“front line below the bust,” where 
the corset steels have long been 
wont to produce a hollow. 

In various parts of this country 
women are now riding astride their 
horses, to the greatly improved 
comfort and safety of both horse 
and woman, dressed in the divided 
costume devised by Mrs. Dame of 
California —a dress which looks 
like an ulster when the wearer 
stands, concealing the divided 
skirt, which reaches the feet, loose 
at the bottom. 

It was a help to our cause when 
the New York Herald awarded 
a prize of fifty dols. far the best 
bicycle costume for a lady, to a 
young woman who wore a divided 
skirt of two breadths of black 
cashmere (forty-eight inch goods, 
one breadth in each division), with 
tan leather gaiters meeting the 
divisions half-way from knee to 
ankle. 


‘Rational Dress for Wheel- 


--women” was the subject of 


a paper recently read by Miss 
.. G. Bacon of the Mowbray 
House Cycling Association, be- 
fore the “Society of Cyclists.” 
She advocated woollen under- 
wear, and condemned any 
superfluous apnendaces, such 








as the skirt, which are liable to be caught in the 
machine, and insisted on the need of the utmost freedom 

for the limbs. Sir Bex- 
aed jamin Richardson, who 
presided, approved 
Miss Bacon’s argument, 
excepting that he pre- 
ferred cellular to 
woollen underwear for 
hot weather. 








** Wanted, a Boy- 
Child!” 


Some of our readers 
will recall a paragraph 
in our May number 
under this heading, 
asking for “a well-born, 
well-bred, healthy, and 
well-brought-up boy- 
child, without parents 
or other encumbrances,” 
whom a married lady, 
without children of her 
own, was wishful to 
adopt. The want has 
been supplied, and a 
satisfactory arrange- 
ment made. The lady 
wishes to notify the 
friends of little James 
that he is thriving in 
his new home, and has 
made himself much 
beloved. The young- 
ster seems to have a 
brilliant future before 
him. “ 











MRS. FLOWER. 
In Costume worn at World’s Fair. 


Outdoor Relief. 


Tur prevalent prejudice in favour of indoor as against 
outdoor relief is trenchantly exposed by Mr. W. A. 
Hunter, M.P., in a Contemporary article that bristles 
with facts and figures. It bids fair to mark a decisive 
stage in the discussion of our poor laws. Here are some 
of the positions which it takes up :— 

Taking England and Wales as a whole, those unions which 
give most outdoor relief are by far the cheapest, and those 
unions that give most indoor relief are by much the dearest. 

In London “the unions which give more than the average 
outdoor relief (outdoor unions), are cheaper than the others 
(indoor unions) by a difference of 25 per cent.” 

In Lancashire the cost of pauperism is less in the outdoor 
unions by over 50 per cent. than the cost in the indoor unions. 

The average cost of pauperism per head of the population of 
England and Wales in 1892 was in outdoor unions 5s. 2d., and 
in indoor unions 7s. 74d. 

As outdoor relief is at present administered in England it 
does not lead to a large, or probably to any, increase in the 
number of paupers. 

Indoor relief is associated with a wider diffusion of 
pauperism among the population. Contrary to the usual 
supposition, widespread pauperisation accompanies indoor 
relief as its very shadow. 

In Scotland only ten paupers per hundred receive indoor relief; 
in England, the corresponding figure is twenty-five. Yet the 


cost of pauperism per head of the population in Scotland is in 
the latest return 4s. 34d. as against 6s. 1d. for England. 

The number of paupers relieved in the course of a year is, 
on the whole, 20 per cent. less in the outdoor unions. 
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During the last thirty years outdoor relief in England and 
Scotland has been reduced by one-half, while indoor relief lias 
been nearly stationary. 

The real problem for Poor Law reformers is not the 
abolition of outdoor relief, but the abolition of the workhouse. 

As the Poor Law is at present administered in England and 
Scotland, outdoor relief is distinctly superior to indoor relicf, 
whether we have regard to humanity towards the poor or to 
economy in the interest of the ratepayer. 


MR. PARKER SNOW’S LITERARY MATERIAL. 

WE have received the following letter from Mr. W. 
Parker Snow, whose remarkable career was described 
in the Character Sketch published in April, 1893. Tlie 
publication of the communication will, we trust, enable 
Mr. Snow to find a purchaser of his collection :— 


To the Editor of Tae Review or REVIEWS. 


Sir,—Last April you published a kind and sympathetic, 
though unsought, account of my singular career. In 
that ‘Character Sketch” much was related from the 
material I hurriedly and with hesitation placed by 
request in your hands, that made me feel most deeply 
towards the writer. But, as I mentioned at the time, 
and in letters afterwards, I did not anticipate any outside 
good results. Nor has there been save from a very few, 
to whom I again express my warmest thanks. But in no 
way has anything tangible followed. 

I had prepared a long letter for you explaining how 
such was to be expected. My writings and lectures were 
peculiarly obnoxious to some persons who dislike: 
advanced opinions, and the exhuming of facts that were 
to be kept buried. As with many who have preceded 
me, and a few yet alive, my extreme views were to be 
stifled by every means. Consequently, however well 
intentioned towards me individually, yet collectively it 
would not do to countenance or in any way aid me, 
especially as my work was unavoidably antagonistic to 
influence and power. So it has happened that numerous 
opponents—some doubtless secret—were made by the 
very kindly-worded sketch which you gave, as also by 
the mention of certain truths, 

But my object in writing this is to ask you to make 
known my desire to find some one of advanced views 
and means who will purchase, by arrangement, the 
result of the whole of my life-long labours. You 
have alluded to them in the Character Sketch; and 
though some portions have had to be sold occasionally 
at a cruel sacrifice, I still have three rooms more or 
less filled with classified material—general and special 
indexes, referring to past ages as well as the present; 
self-made charts, sketches, and tabulated figures, 
relating to abstruse or scientific and metaphysical 
subjects, besides my History and Chronology of Voyages 
and Discoveries, now in numerous manuscript volumes. 
In addition, besides my diaries and correspondence of 
over fifty-four years, there are several finished and 
unfinished works all more or less useful. My library is 
now small, but, exclusive of my own publications, it 
contains a few valuable works. 

Increasing infirmities, severe privations, more bitterly 
felt by any one engaged on literary labour, and needing, 
not so much food for the animal man as means to get 
more help in and for his work, especially towards its 
completion, after so many years of expense and toil and 
care, utterly alone and physically broken, lead me to 
consider how best I can prevent further loss, and also to 
enable me yet to remain with all around me to the last.— 
Yours respectfully, W. Parker Snow. 

1, Victoria Road, Bexley Heath, Kent. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Toe March number reaches a level of excellence 
considerably above the average. The contents show 
a wide and fairly balanced variety, and supply in the 
main bright and lively reading. The symposium of 
mothers and maidens on “The Revolt of the Daughters,” 
Prof. Goldwin Smith’s jeremiad over the Impending 
Revolution, Mr. Jos. Ackland’s inquiry into the relation 
between Elementary Education and the Decay of Litera- 
ture, and Mr. Holt S. Hallett’s “ Western Nations and 
Eastern Markets” have received notice elsewhere. 


THE SHAH’S NOTES ON ENGLAND. 


Professor Vambéry gives an account of the Shah of 
Persia’s Diary of his last European visit, chiefly as it 
bears on his last stay in England. He was profoundly 
impressed with the public receptions, and still more the 
private hospitality extended to him here, He was very 
observant, and noted down a great number of details. 
Of Lady Salisbury he remarks, “ She is a lady of middle 
size, highly respectable, up in politics, exceedingly wise 
and clever.” 

“ The Shah’s diary is decidedly the most comprehensive 
guidebook to English aristocratic, social and industrial 
life.” The professor suggests that 
London ought to have special allurements for Asiatic princes. 
Palaces for Mohammedans and Hindus provided with mosques 
and temples, with basins and baths, ought to be at the disposal 
of royal visitors anxious to vis.t the British capital without 
infringement of their religious and customary life, and the 
lesson in European culture imparted to them at a distance 
would have a much greater effect if supported by studies made 
on the spot. 

“4 MOST IMMORAL AGITATION.” 


Sir Lepel Griffin exults in the prospect of the Opium 
Commission knocking the bottom out of anti-opium 
allegations. Lord Kimberley only appointed it to escape 
pressure and to secure the collapse of the fanatics. Of 
the latter, Sir Lepel exclaims :— 

Poor, simple, honest hearts! They did not know that, 
judged by any truthful standard, the people of India were on 
a far higher level of morality than Englishmen; that they 
were industrious, sober, chaste and religious; that a drunken 
man was rare, unless he were an Englishman; and that a 
drunken woman was unknown. 

Already the evidence has shown “ the temperate habits 
of the Indian people, and that consequently opium is 
taken in moderation, not in excess; that its results are 
beneficial and not injurious; and that, in many unhealthy 
districts, it is a necessary rather than a luxury.” 

“The anti-opium agitation” he declares to be “one 
of the most immoral in modern history.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Edward Dicey interprets Mr. Chamberlain’s plea 
for a united national party to mean that the Liberal 
Unionists should simply merge themselves in the Conser- 
vative Party, and he endeavours to smooth the way for 
all Liberal Unionists like himself. What serious differ- 
ence is there between us? he asks. “I was never able to 
take our English party divisions very seriously.” Mr. 
Chamberlain will hardly be grateful for this turning of 
his grandiose project into plain English. 

A sketch of Notre-Dame d’Amiens leads Mr. Walter 
Pater to observe that, as distinct from the later monast:e 
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artists, “those old, very secular builders aimed at, they 
achieved, an immense cheerfulness in their great church.” 

“ Devil-hunting in Elizabethan England” is the title 
given to Mr. T. G. Law’s inquiry into the alleged miracles 
of Catholic exorcists. His conclusion seems to be that 
jl gan did the patients more moral harm than the 

evils. 

Miss Louisa Twining pleads for the appointment of 
educated women as official inspectors and matrons, a 
step which she thinks would render unnecessary old-age 
pensions, and the abolition of the workhouse. 

Mr. Swinburne’s “ elegy ” is a mist of music, 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tus number presents a very attractive and diversified 
bill of fare. Science, polities, economics, literature, and 
travel are all well represented. Mr. Henniker Heaton’s 
exposure of the cireumlocutions and delays of the Postal 
Department is noticed elsewhere. 

HOW MR. PLUNKETT WOULD SAVE IRELAND. 

The series of articles on Ireland by two writers both 
signing themselves X. leads Mr. Horaee Plunkett to 
criticise their pessimism and nationalism, and at the 
same time to suggest his own remedy. His point is that 
a complete change in the industrial habits of the people 
is the first requisite. We must begin with the people 
where they are on the land. And the new social force 
on which he would rely for the needed transformation is 
“agricultural co-operation.” He gives an interesting 
account of his success in developing a co-operative 
society of dairying industry. This industry had 
previously dwindled since Continental dairymen had 
learned co-operative methods. An enlarged peasant 
proprietary weuld promote the movement, and agri- 
cultural organisation would give better security to the 
State for money lent. Industrialism, not nationalism, is 
his motto. 

HINTS FOR THE COMING BUDGET. 

The “Poor Man’s Budget” suggested by the Radical 
memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer is sympa- 
thetically expounded by Mr. W. M. J. Williams. He 
illustrates his proposals by the following estimated 
results :— 

EXTRA REVENUE 
1. From Graduated Probate . £5,000,000 
ew os Income Tax 5,000,000 2,500,000 Navy, extra. 
Succession Duty 4,000,000 | Remission of 
2 


3. ’ ” 
4. ,, Local Probate Moiety .250,000 | 4,000,000 t Breakfast 
Duties, 


NEW EXPENDITURE. 
£2,500,000 Deficit. 





ome | —-s 
£16,250,000 £9,000,000 





Total . . 


Balance for further relief of taxation . £7,250,000 
CARBON THE SOURCE OF SOLAR LIGHT. 


Sir Robert Bail unearthed a theory advanced by 
Dr. G. J. Stoney in 1866, as to the composition of the 
photosphere or luminous clouds enveloping the sun. It 
is not from the hottest part of the sun, where all elements 
are in gaseous form, that we gain the most light, but from 
this outer sphere or shell of cloud, in which the elements 
must be not gaseous, but liquid orsolid. Of the elements 
which could be either liquid or solid at such a tempera- 
ture, the writer arrives at one which satisfies all the 
conditions—carbon. So “ Dr. Stoney has concluded that 
the same element, which is the great source of artificial 
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light in almost all forms on this earth, is also the source 
of solar light. Our conception of the important functions 
of carbon in the universe is thus greatly extended.” 


CRISPI AS DESPOT. 


’ © An observer” indulges in very strong language about 
?uomo fatale, as the Italians call Signor Crispi. The 
result of his appointment has been— 


The abolition of all liberties and safeguards of the body 
politic, and the substitution of secret, irresponsible, and 
absolutely despotic tribunals and secret agencies worked by 
the will of one man...Italy is at the present time as 
completely ruled by an unscrupulous despotism, and by sheer 
use of the sabre and musket, as is Poland at this hour, or as 
Austrian Venetia was earlier in the century. 


But what of the Chambers? An observer replies, 
“Ttalian deputies are poor creatures.” His diatribes 
would have been more impressive if a trifle less shrill. 


“FROM CAPE TOWN TO CAIRO.” 


“T have found out one thing, and that is, if you havo 
an idea and it is a good idea, and if you will only stick 
to it, it will come out all right,” so Mr. Lucy reports 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and adds— 


The good idea to which he intends to stick is to open and 
maintain communication under the British flag across the 
African continent between Cape Town and Cairo. .. He does 
not believe England will ever withdraw from Egypt, and, 
seeing in his mind’s eye the British flag permanently flying at 
Cairo, he desires to make a highway of communication with 
the older British outpost at the Cape. 


ENJOYING HIS FLING. 


Mr. Grant Allen disports himself over “ the New He- 
donism ” and the glories of the sexual instinct in his 
most rollicking and rattlecap style. Here is a sample :— 


The most religious life has been as a rule the lowest, the 
barest, the squalidest, the least beautiful. All really ennobling 
and elevating agencies have been steadily refused by it. The 
Hindoo fakir, the Catholic monk, the Thibetfin devotee, the 
English puritan, are alike in this, that they hate and despise 
every object on earth that can enrich the life of man with 
sublime and glorious images. To the British Dissenter poetry 
is wicked, the theatre is wicked ; the nude in art is dangerous; 
painting and sculpture are stumbling-blocks; music is worldly ; 
nothing is sacred save the preaching in Little Bethel and the 
singing of hymns round the untuned piano on Sunday evening. 
Religion is the shadow of which culture is the substance. The 
one pretends to be what the other is in reality. It will be the 
task of the new hedonism to restore culture to the place thus 
usurped by religion. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Tus is a decidedly high-class number. The contents 
are of a kind thoroughly characteristic of the Contem- 
porary; sociology and theology, in varied phases pre- 
ponderating, but politics, literature, and science not over- 
looked. Several of the articles will leave a lasting mark 
on the reader’s memory. We have noticed elsewhere 
Mr. Hunter's weighty inquiry about “ Outdoor Relief; Is 
it So Very Bad?” a French official’s “ Village Life in 
France,” and Lieut -Colonel Elsdale’s striking predictions 
on “Scientific Problems of the Future,” as well as Mrs. 
Henry Faweett’s defence of New Zealand women. Lord 
Hobhouse patiently endeavours to remove the miscon- 
ceptions which certain controversial peers persist in 
repeating concerning betterment. Mr. H. Dendy in a 
series of vivid and instructive glimpses of “ Marriage in 
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East London,” points out that overcrowding almo-t 
compels grown-up sons and daughters to find escape in 
marriage. He describes “ the doctrine that to discourage 
early marriage is to encourage immorality,” as “a gross 
injustice to the great majority of the poor.” 


SHAKESPEARE FROM A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 


Phil Robinson essays to prove the Shakespearian 
authorship of ‘‘Titus Andronicus” by showing its 
continuity in points of natural history with other works. 


As a matter of fact, Shakespeare has never yet been 
seriously approached on the side of his natural history. His 
references to Nature in some departments have been cata- 
logued, but there has never been any intention hitherto to 
establish the individuality or identity of the man Shakespear: 
from his natural history, nor to study it as a whole wit! 
relation to the writer. It may be a matter for surprise that it 
should have been left for me, an unaccredited student of th: 
Bard, and at the end of this century, to look at Shakespear: 
from a new point of view. But the fact remains. 


TOLSTOI ON RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


The Russian Count gives his answer to an Ethical! 
Society who asked him to distinguish or rejate religion 
and morality. Correspondent to his three stages of 
human evolution—savage, social, Christian—he classifies 
religions as those which aim at the gratification of th« 
individual himself, of the society in which he stands, ot 
the Superior Will which produced him. 


Without a religious foundation there can be no true, 
unsimulated morality, as without a root there can be no truc 
plant. And so... Isay religion is the conception by man of his 
relation to the infinite universe, and to its source. And 
morality is the ever-present guide of life proceeding only from 
this relation. 


“HIGHER” AND HYPER-CRITICISM. 


Professor Sayce’s work on Archeology and the Old 
Testament receives courteous but incisive reply from 
Professor Driver. Dr. Sayce’s book purports to be a 
thoroughgoing refutation of the Higher Criticism. Dr. 
Driver makes answer that of the conclusions expressed in 
his (Dr. Driver's) introduction to the Old Testament, all 
Dr. Sayce’s historical references, if fully established, 
would only require the modification of three—those 
three of slight importance :— 


Archeology has been appealed to; and archeclogy has 
spoken. It has spoken in the person of its foremost English 
representative. The “ verdict of the monuments ” is before us. 
Along the whole line it either leaves intact, or actually supports, 
the critical position. It has uttered a note of warning against 
hyper-criticism : of criticism it has proved itself the friend and 
ally. 

THE SECRET OF MORMON SUCCESS. 


Rev. H. R. Haweis completes his glowing sketch of 
Mormon history. He thus enumerates the vital elements 
of their faith and progress :— 


Now take their faith in a living and constantly self-revealing 
God, in a prophetical ministry, in a sacred book, in an atoning 
love, in a communion of saints, in spiritual manifestations, and 
add thereto a stern respect for the moral law (as defined on the 
lines of the Old rather than the New Testament), admirable 
thrift and organised industry, obedience to authority, immense 
energy spent upon the unexhausted and apparently inex- 
haustible resources of a new world, and last but not least, 
a succession of men endowed with singular courage, genius, 
and devotion, like Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, Taylor, 
Woodruff, Q. Canon and Clawson, and enough has been 
advanced to explain the vitality of the Mormon faith and the 
prosperity of the Mormon people. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

PERHAPS unavoidably, this number is mainly political. 
The symposium on the Referendum is noticed elsewhere. 
“A Conservative M.P.” advances reasons for a coalition 
between his party and the Liberal Unionists. Whips 
and private secretaries take such a coalition for granted. 
He finds the real line of cleavage between parties in their 
attitude to the demands of Labour. Lord Stanley of 
Alderley indulges in somewhat desultory gossip on the 
Welsh Land Commission, which he charges with undis- 
guised one-sidedness. “Z.” offers some side-aspects 
of Disestablishment with a view to detaching from it 
certain Liberal Unionists, Liberal Churchmen, and those 
politicians who only support it because believing it 
inevitable. Capt. Maude reviews Capt. Mahan’s epoch- 
making work on the “ Influence of Sea Power.” 

A French deputy, M. André Lebon, essays to show us 
the true state of French feeling towards England. 
France increases her fleet not with any desire to dispute 
British maritime supremacy, but to cope with the Triple 
Alliance. He will not deny that the current opinion of 
France is unfavourable towards us. He gives as 
reasons: Protectionists have identified England with 
the Free Trade policy they hate. The French have not 
received from Englishmen the sympathy or even the 
justice they had a right to expect on the question of 
Alsace and Lorraine. The English press habitually 
treats all foreigners, and especially the French, as 
inferiors. England has more national jealousy towards 
France than the English themselves know. Mr. H. D. 
Traill writes of Egypt as our Cleopatra, whom every 
great nition looked on to lust after. He declares he has 
never found “ the Egyptian people ” of which Mr. Wilfred 
Blunt speaks so often. Egypt is not the home of a 
nation, 

“A Family Man” unfolds his domestic budget and 
shows the cost of living of a working gentleman and his 
family with an income of £700. He discusses affirmatively 
the question—Is life worth living at the price? He reports 
that “it is regarded simply in the light of a crime for 
any one under £1000 a-year to have the audacity to have 
a family.” By way of reducing expenses, he advocates 
linking a whole street together into a sort of co-operative 
home. A poem by Alfred Austin finds the true ruler of 
mankind not in sword or senate but in “ the silent 
eremitic mind,” “lord of all knowledge while itself 
unknown.” 





THE NEW REVIEW. 

THe New Review, true to its name, keeps familiarising 
us with novelty. This month it presents us with the 
first act of a dream poem, “ Hannele,” by Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, translated by William Archer. It also gives us 
three humorous sketches by Thackeray. These, with 
three others, he drew within an hour while at a friend’s 
house, talking gaily all the while. The late Francis 
Adams’ daring disparagement of Tennyson is noticed 
elsewhere. Mr. Harry Quilter, in an Apologia pro Arte 
Mea, humorously brings together press criticisms on his 
work which are incongruous and contradictory, and 
wants to know what a man is to make of all these. 
“ Nauticus” furnishes a study in “ The Official Estimates 
of Rival Navies.” He marvels at the fact “ that among a 
people which aspires to lead the world in naval matters, 
ignorance of things naval is so general, that of critics 
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who can be expected to intelligently analyse such 
a return there are not six in Parliament, nor twelve, 
outside the Navy, in the rest of the Empire.” He 
contrasts the weeks spent in Parliament over parochial 
business with the few hours’ discussion given to the 
Navy, on which our future existence depends. Mrs. 
Lynn Linton is horrified to discover that making the 
franchise sexless will give votes to immoral single women 
as now to immoral single men; and therefore she 
vociferates at the top of a very shrill voice through nine 
octavo pages that we are “nearing the rapids.” Lords 
Halsbury and Ashbourne, the Earls of Iddesleigh and 
Donoughmore, contribute their views on “ The House of 
Lords as a Constitutional Force.” Whatever “force” 
there may be about the Lords, there is precious little 
about these desultory apologies. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Tus is a very interesting number. Most of the con- 
tents are of a sociological kind, but are dealt with in a 
lucid and taking style. The admirable plan of Mrs. M. 
C. Smith for providing “ picturesque village homes” for 
lonely and poor gentlewomen is noticed elsewhere. 
Nationalisation of the land is a favourite topic. Mr. 
Arthur Withy can think of no better way of. securing 
work for the workless than the single tax on land. The 
land laws of New Zealand are sketched in a paper full of 
facts and figures by Mr. Edward Reeves. He traces “ the 
gradual awaking of the conscience of the colony to the 
distinctive character of land ” and the steps taken towards 
the acknowledged goal of its nationalisation. But 
Socialism is not encouraged in these pages. Mr. Walter 
Lloyd reviews with much sympathy Yves Guyot’s book, 
which contrasts Republicanism as set forth in 1789 and 
Socialism. Expansion is with individualism. The family 
ideal for society is, he urges, a mistake. Tennessee C. 
Cook chats gaily and instructively over some hundreds of 
years of “modern habits and customs.” Baptismal 
customs are treated of by Mr. England Howlett, who looks 
to the Jews for the origin of godfathers, “ the use of them 
in the Primitive Church was so early.” Mr. W. R. Sulli- 
van, observing the disintegration of old world bases for 
religious belief, such as an infallible Church or an infallible 
Book, offers to contending disputants “the New Eireni- 
kon :” “ We must go back to the teachings of the master 
himself. Reason and reason only must be our Pope and 
Council and Church.” Mr. T. E. Fuller analyses “the 
cosmic emoticn”—or passiop for Nature. An article on 
Ireland’s position in literature deplores that Young 
Irelandism gave birth to no immortal work in prose 
or verse. “Irish history is teeming with romance.” 
“Strange to say, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, M.P., and Mr. 
Richard Dowling, have not even attempted to deal 
with any theme taken from Irish history. Perhaps the 
Anglicisation of Irish genius is the cause of this singular 
apathy.” The notes on contemporary literature impress 
one favourably. 

In Good Words, Jessie Anderson writes of Leéwis 
Morrison-Grant, the cottar student-poet, whose life in 
many aspects is that of numbers of the young Scotchmen 
who crowd the Northern Universities; but whose story 
stands out from theirs in two chief respects. He died 
last summer in his twenty-first year, having published a 
volume of poems of considerable genius and poetic 
feeling, touched by the religious fervour which is the 
vital air of the Scottish cottar homes. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tar February marks a distinct advance upon the 
January number. The contents possess wide variety, 
serious worth, and a considerable measure of eminence. 
The Swiss President’s “ American Experiences,” Mr. W. D. 
Howells’s “ Are We a Plutocracy ?” and Henry George’s 
“ How to Help the Unemployed,” are perhaps the most 
important contributions, and are noticed elsewhere, along 
with Sir John Lubbock’s account of “The Income Tax 
in Fngland,” Dr. Cyrus Edson’s exposure of “The Evils 
of Early Marriage,” and Alvan F. Sanborn’s sketch of 
“Parisian Working-Men’s Cafés.” The currency question 
is conspicuously—almost entirely—absent. The civic 
revival in America is illustrated by papers from Rev. Dr. 
Parkhurst and Mr. J. W. Goff on “ Needed Municipal 
Reforms.” 


THE STATE AS SOLE DISPENSER OF DRINK. 


The Governor of South Carolina reports upon the 
singular experiment of the Dispensary Law, by which 
the State becomes the sole dispenser of liquors. It came 
into operation on the Ist of last July, and he pronounces 
it already a grand and assured success. During the first 
three months arrests for drunkenness fell from 576 to 
230. 600 saloons and 400 druggists were selling intoxi- 
cants in 1892; the State dispensaries will never exceed 
125. The salesman has no incentive to push the sales. 
The stuff sold is pure, in honest measure, and of standard 
strength. It is sold only in the daytime, and for cash 
down. Treating is stopped, as bottles must not be 
opened on the premises. The whisky rings have been 
eradicated. The Governor predicts that the consumption 
will be reduced forty or fifty per cent., and that never 
again will a bar-keeper in South Carolina sell liquor 
under license from the State. 


HOW JOURNALISTS DEPRAVE AUTHORS. 


Mrs. Margaret Deland humorously laments the injury 
which the big brother Journalism is inflicting on his little 
brother Literature, by interviewing authors or catechising 
them in letters, and publishing their answers to such 
questions as— 


What do you think will be the future of American literature ? 
What is your favourite colour? Who is your favourite poet? 
What is your favourite book? What is your favourite play ? 
What do you enjoy most? What do you detest most? What 
are you going to have for your Thanksgiving dinner? 

But, after all (concludes Mrs. Deland), the remedy is in our 
own hands: we can refuse to be interviewed ; we can refuse to 
caper whenever a newspaper pipes to us; we can refuse to hide 
our smirking self-consciousness, our pitiful egotism, under the 
sacred mantle of Art; we can learn not to think of ourselves 
more highly than we ought to think. 


BRAZIL PROGRESSING. 


The Brazil Minister bewails the wickedness of the 
insurgents who took to cannon instead of to the ballot-box. 
Elections for Congress were due last October, and the 
presidential election falls in the beginning of this March. 
In spite of all difficulties 


Brazil has made within’ the last four years a progress unex- 
ampled in the time of the monarchy. ‘The revenues of the 
State, which in 1888 amounted to about £14,400,000, are esti- 
mated for the present year at £23,352,200. The immigration, 


which in 1888 reached 131,745, rose to 218,930 in 1891. ‘The 
States, relieved of the yoke of centralisation, haye in four 
years doubled their production, and have in almost all cases 
an annual surplus, a thing unknown during the empire, and 
which now enables them to effect their local improvements on 
their own account. 
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WHY THE POPE MUST REIGN AT ROME. 

Rev. Bernard O'Reilly argues that the territorial 
sovereignty of the Pope at Rome is essential to the inter- 
national and ecclesiastical functions of the Papacy. 
Unless the Pope were a free sovereign, how could free and 
sovereign powers submit their disputes to his arbitra- 
ment? How could freedom of access to his court be kept 
permanently open to all his spiritual subjects? And if 
not in Rome, where should the Pope’s home be? “No 
civilised nation in our times is willing to part for ever 
with a single foot of its soil, even to secure a home for the 
Pope.” And no matter where the nations of both hemi- 
spheres might agree to create a civil principality for him; 
to ‘neutralise’ it, and take it under the protection of 
international law,’ could the international guaranteo 
secure him from such revolutions as upset his Roman 


sovereignty ? 
THE FORUM. 

Arter the low ebb of January, the Forum in February 
returns, in excellence and worth of its contents, almost 
to the spring-tide high-water mark of December. There 
are much fewer papers of exclusively American interest, 
and the store of material, in the shape of fact, criticism, 
suggestion, is very large, varied, and valuable. Eight 
out of thirteen articles have claimed separate notice in 
previous pages. Of those cited, Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
critique of “ English Literature in the Victorian Age” 
will probably carry off the palm for interest on this side 
of the ocean. As the reduction in its English price has 
with this number, followed the reduction two months 
earlier in its American price, so that it can now be had 
for a shilling and threepence instead of half-a-crown, it 
may soon, in spite of its distinctively Transatlantic 
flavour, prove a serious competitor to the more expensivi 
London reviews. It is indeed a rare fifteen-penny worth. 

IS THE OUTPUT OF GOLD FAILING? 

Mr. Edward Atkinson argues that the gold basis of 
currency is fixed by commerce itself, and, both metals 
being used on that basis, urges that the plan now known 
as Bi-metallism would be more truly called “ Bi-legal- 
tenderism.” Mr. J. E. Fraenckel, treating of the pro- 
duction of gold, asks: Is the supply sufficient? The 
world’s production, which the writer reports for 1892 
and estimates for 1893, may be put as follows :— 





1892. 1893. 

Australia ... £6,774,000 £7 000,000 
United States 6,600,000 7,000,000 
Africa 5,020,210 6,000,000 
Russia 4,941,872 5,000,000 
India — 800,000 
China ‘es 600,000 600,000 
Other Countries . 3; 666,209 3,200,000 

£27,602,291 £29,600,000 


Russian gold comes chiefly from Eastern Siberia, and 
when the great Siberian railway is completed (in 1904), 
there will be, Mr. Fraenckel predicts, a productive revolu- 
tion in Siberian gold-mining. The new processes by 
which ore containing only 10s. in gold per ton (or, in 
other words, where gold forms only the s5,;csth part of 
a ton in weight) can be made to pay, promise to turn to 
account “ the enormous quantities ” of low grade ores. 

The country which is destined to play the most important 
role in the future, South Africa, has been a producer only since 
1887, when its output amounted to less than £400,000. ... 
That country alone guarantees a steady increase in the produc- 
tion of gold for decades, and it is not impossible that in a few 
years a quantity of gold not far from £20,000,000 will be avail- 
able for monetary uses. If this should prove true, it would 
seem futile to speak of an impending scarcity of gold. 
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THE REviEWS REVIEWED. 


FACTS ABOUT THE HAWAIIANS. 


Lecturer James Schouler gives “a review of the 

Hawaiian controversy ” which tells heavily against the 
annexationists. The natives and half-castes he describes 
as “an interesting and intelligent race,” of whom, in 
round numbers, seven-tenths can read and write— 
a showing with which only England and Germany perhaps of 
European countrics can compete; idol-worship, equally with 
cannibalism, they have long since cast aside, and they are now 
clearly Christian in their religious affinitics, besides showing 
in their own modes of life those distinctive Christian traits, 
not always predominant among their more civilised teachers, 
of simple faith, meckness, sclf-sacrificing hospitality, and 
forgiveness of their enemies by whom they have suffered. 

They number 9,700 votes against a foreign vote of 
scarcely 3,900. The annexationists expect the franchise 
to be so “abridged ” as to make the white vote dominate. 
Mr. Schouler warmly denounces the charges of immorality 
made against the deposed Queen, and speaks in the 
highest terms of her legitimate successor, 
the Princess Kaiulani, a young woman now just about the 
age of Hawaiian majority, of rare personal charms and intelli- 
gence, who, seasonably removed from pernicious court influences 
a few years ago, was privately educated in England under good 
guardianship, and has lately been travelling in the United 
States, charming all who have met her by her social refinement 
and accomplishments. 


THE ARENA. 


Tue outstanding feature of the February Arena—the 
midwinter number, as it calls itself—is the symposium, 
noticed elsewhere, on “ Rational Dress for Women.” Dr. 
Hensoldt’s story of wonders “Among the Adepts of 
Serinagur,” the editor, Mr. Flower’s, protest against 
medical monopoly, and Rey. Hiram Vrooman’s paper on 
“The Organisation of Moral Forces,” also require separate 
notice. A good portrait of Robert Browning precedes an 
inferior study of the religion of his poetry by Rev. M. J. 
Savage, who declares the poet’s religion to have been, not 
Christianity, but “a grand theism, life a battle and a 
victory, spanned by a bow of hope that arches all the 
future.” Dr. Washington Gladden, discoursing on “ The 
New Bible,” quotes freely from a recent work entitled 
“ Faith and Criticism,” and finds the chief significance of 
the new view of the Bible “in its turning our thought 
away from the marvellous to the ethical, from the pre- 
ternatural to the spiritual.” Mr. J, G. Bellangee, in 
discussing from Henry George’s standpoint the relation of 
the Land Question to other reforms, declares “the evils 
of licentiousness and intemperance” to be in the end 
economic questions, and their solution to be most easily 
effected by bringing about conditions of economic justice. 
To his mind “ Socialism ignores that principle of indi- 
vidual action and development which seems to be the 
key of God’s government.” 


WHERE DARWIN FAILED. 


Continuing his articles on “The Ascent of Life,” Mr. 
Stinson Jarvis criticises current views of evolution :— 

Darwin failed to answer the question . . . “ Why does life 
ascend, instead of always remaining at the same level?” He 
did not see, or failed to mention, two of the greatest laws 
of nature: First, That whenever a creature’s sensorium 
expericnc:s an urgent want, then its mind or mental essence 
receives from the all-knowledge such enlightenment as it is 
capable of requiring. And second, Where such a desire is the 
outcome of the creature’s duily necessity (in procuring food, or 
otherwise) then such continuous desire is imprinted during the 
embryotic stages on the form of its offspring, thus accommo- 
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dating its shape to the necessities of its coming existence; 
also that embryotic alterations result from the presence of 
ideals which are vivid in the parental mind. 

The variety of interest is more than usually marked. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


SoTH February numbers of Lu Nouvelle Revue contain 
articles of exceptional interest. The first number opens 
with forty-seven unpublished letters addressed by 
Napoleon the First to Fouché, his Minister of Police, 
Eugéne Napoleon when the latter was Viceroy of Italy, 
Marshal Victor, Governor of Berlin, and to a number of 
other more or less intimate friends. They are chiefly 
interesting as giving a clear idea of the great emperor's 
epistolary methods and directness of vision, and spread 
over a period of eleven years, from 1804 to 1815. 

M. F. Delacroix concludes his exhaustive survey of 
the witcheraft of the seventeenth ceutury, and gives a 
truly horrible picture of the tortures inflicted on both 
the men and women who were unfortunate enough to be 
suspected of sorcery by their neighbours. The clergy of 
all denominations seem to have been more enlightened 
than the lawyers, and both in France and Germany 
made vigorous onslaughts against the cruelties practised 
by the judges. “ Sceptics will be surprised to hear,” 





declares M. Delacroix, “that the Jesuits, usually so 
conservative, were among the first to plead against 


torture: and this even as early as 1572.” Among 
Protestant pastors and theologians, a considerable 


number also advocated mercy, notably Reynold Seott 
who flourished in the sixteenth century, Bastian Maye r, 
John Greve, and the famous Thomasius. Louis XIV. 
abolished the Inquisitorial tribunals dealing with crimes 
of witcheraft in the year 1682; and yet, observes the 
author in conclusion. “ Spiritualism has not said its last 
word. Stories of apparitions, of presentiments, of 


- mental communications are heard of every day, and 


when eminent men such as Flammarion, Lawrence 
Oliphant, and so many others declare that it is possible 
to be in familiar converse with the invisible superior 
spirits which people the earth, we cannot afford to laugh 
at medieval aberrations.” vy 

The Nouvelle Revueof February 15th opens with a curious 
account of Napoleon the First’s dealings with the Jesuits, 
He apparently regarded them as his worst enemies, and 
all his generals had orders to search the monasteries in 
every country they conquered. The article has evidently 
been written to excuse the laws lately enacted against 
the religious orders by the French Government. . 

An anonymous writer begins a series of articles on 
“The Present State of the Freich Navy,” and is very 
pessimistic in his views. He points out that the English 
navy is the only enemy which need be really feared by 
France, and he sums up a number of grave allegations 
as to the unfit state of French men-of-war by declaring 
that the coast defences are still unorganised, and that the 
French Admiralty obeys no law and is responsible to none. 
The writer promises in his next article some striking 
revelations on the cause of the existing state of things. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CLOTHES, 

G. Ferrero contributes a curious article on the “ Psycho- 
logy of Clothing.” He declares that from all time human 
beings have always devoted a considerable amount of 
thought to the ornameutation of their persons. In Mada- 
gascar the king alone wears red; and the same law 
obtained in France during the Middle Ages, only then 
scarlet was reserved for the aristocracy. In widely 
different civilisations various forms of clothing have con- 











stantly been made the subject of legislation and the mark 
of special rankor honour. Therefore, observes M. Ferrero. 
the historian and sociologist should make a special 
point of understanding the various fashions of the people 
heis studying, forit will be found that there is always aclose 
connection between the various fashions of clothing and 
thesocial and political condition of a nation. A zoologist can 
build up an animal from a single bone. In the same fashion 
an historian and sociologist ought to be able to describe 
the exact condition and civilisation of a people even 
though they possessed no other indication than what was 
suggested by their fashion plates. There, where you find 
that splendid brilliantly-coloured garments were worn by 
the governing classes, and dull poor habiliments by the 
rank and file, you may affirm, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that an aristocratic or military government was in 
power. This was the case with Uganda, Ancient 
Assyria, ete. On the other hand, if you are told that 
in any given nation all classes dressed more or less 
alike, you may feel sure that a democratic form of 
government obtained. Clothes have played a great part 
in the revolutions and wars of the world; even during 
the Byzantine Empire we hear of the two political 
parties styled the Reds and Blues, according to the colour 
of their caps; and in the Italy of to-day the Radicals are 
Red, the Monarchists are Blue, the Clericals are. Black. 
Everywhere in the world, remarks M. Ferrero, the priests 
and the soldiers always wear a distinctive uniform. 
Indeed, any kind of special clothing is at once noticed 
and respected accordingly. A policeman in uniform 
inspires far more terror. A dwarf in a policeman’s 
uniform inspires far more terror in the mind of the evil- 
doer than a giant in everyday clothing. 

Other valuable articles deal with “ Contemporary Spanish 
Literature,” “‘ The French Provinces,” and ‘“ The Literary 
Personality of M. Brunetiére,” the new Academician and 
Editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


Taree of the articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for Feb. 1 deal with Germany, and show a marked change 
in the attitude of the French press. Their tone is that of 
calm condemnation and cautious criticism devoid of irri- 
tation. The first in point of date is an extract from a diary 
of Michelet written fifty-two years ago. He left Paris on 
the 20th of June, 1812, and by way of Metz and Strasburg 
entered Germany. In the latter city he goes first to the 
Cathedral and next to the town library, where he makes 
a curious reflection. ‘The books, the contents of the 
Museum, are a mixture of France and Germany. There is 
heretruly marriage between thetwonations. Nothing can be 
more touching. I shut myself up there for hours, reading, 
interrogating the past. Beneath my eyes is a relic—the 
little old Cathedral of the town with the date of 1388, 
which serves as model for the arms of the corporations of 
Strasburg.” Be it remembered that in 1842 Strasburg 
was French. But across the Rhine goes the comparatively 
young Michelet of fifty years ago, keeping his eye upon 
the grey mountains of his native France, “ land of strong 
and valiant men, may I retain somewhat of thee!” 

From Michelet’s Journal to a long lugubrious article, 
“The Armed Peace,” what a distance! There are now two 
millions of men ready to be summoned at any moment— 
an armed population of almost unknown resources, who 
either have been are, or will be, soldiers to-morrow; 
and the naval authorities instead of constructing vessels 
which cost three millions of francs (£120,000) sterling, are 
sending to sea ships which have cost thirty-seven millions 
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of francs. Germany stiffens into armour, and Italy 
a pay her weekly bills, to such an extent that one 
tévn being obliged to help another town to sweep away 
its snow, pays the municipality in coppers ! 


BLUM AND BISMARCK, 


The third article is a review by Monsieur “‘ G. Valbert,”’ 
of Herr Blum’s History of the German Empire from 187] 
to 1890. This is a work which was undertaken under 
the good auspices of M. de Bismarck himself. But 
there came a time when the Chancellor withdrew his 
encouragement, the cause being certain statements con- 
cerning Count d’Armis, the German Ambassador in 
Paris, suspected of financial relations with the notorious 
Baron Hirsch. The end of it was that Prince Bismarck 
published a denial of any interest in M. Blum’s book, 
said he had not read it, and had forbidden any one 
to speak to him upon the subject. This was especially 
hard: because Blum professed for Prince Bismarck 
an “admiration without limit and without reserve.” 
“Whether it were a question of foreign policy, of 
home administration, of taxes or customs, he approved 
everywhere and always, and even forgave Bismarck when 
the latter reconciled himself with the Pope.” But more 
remarkable than anything said or thought by M. Blum, is 
the entire impartiality of M. Valbert, who remarks that 
“if M. de Bismarck made many enemies, it is just to 
observe that he brought them down upon himself as 
much by the superiority of his political genius as by his 
despotism, his haughtiness, and the severity of his 
demands.” M. Valbert discusses the enemy of France 
as Macaulay might have discussed Marlborough, if the 
general had been a Frenchman or a Jacobite. France no 
longer pays to Germany the involuntary tribute of anger, 
but treats her as a rival to whom she can now afford to 
be disdainfully just. 


THE CASTES OF INDIA, 


An interesting article on the castes of India, by M. 
Emile Senart, a member of the Institute, represents them 
asa sort of natural mould in which Hindoo races in- 
stinctively fall; insomuch as those who have lost caste, 
begin to re-form castes on a lower level, and find other 
outcasts to despise. And, moreover, these layers of 
human society which seem so strict are in reality tra- 
versed by perpetual currents. Even the highest of all, 
that of the Brahmins, the pivot upon which the others 
may be said to turn, is not free from intrusions which 
provoke a smile. 

A painful article by Pierre Loti, entitled “‘ Profanation,” 
is followed by one on the Crisis in Hawaii, in favour of 
the half English young Queen, daughter of the princess 
Like-Like, and the Honourable Archibald Cleghorn. To 
any interference on the part of America France would 
be much opposed, and could not see with indifference 
any other than the native flag floating above the 
walls of Honolulu. 

AT THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 

In the Revue of the 15th of February, M. Gaston 
Boissier, a member of the Academy, gives us a second 
portion of his archeological walks in Algiers and Tunis, 
and deals with Carthage, now a vast plain, studded with 
ruins some miles from Tunis. It is awful to stand on one 
of the rough heaps of stone and look down in the subter- 
ranean chambers and across to the mountains on one 
side and the lonely Mediterranean on the other, and 
remember that here,dwelt the great maritime nation of 
antiquity. Literally nothing remains, and a constant 
quarrel has been kept up among the learned as to 
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where was the Byrsa (the citadel), and where the ports, 
the quays, the temples. M. Boissier has made up his 
own mind as follows :— 

“Between the Lake of Tunis and that of Souhara, 
parallel with the sea, and not far from the shore, is a 
little hill. For more than fifty years it has been almost 
French territory, Bey Ahmed having ceded a part of it 
to King Louis Philippe, who built on the top the Chapel 
of St. Louis.” It was on this spot, according to local 
tradition, that St. Louis died, having been lifted at his 
own wish from his couch to the ground. Behind the 
chapel, facing Tunis, Cardinal Lavigerie built his immense 
cathedral, which dominates all the country. 

M. Alfred Fouillée, of the Institute, discusses the rela- 
tions between intellect and character, and the degree to 
which we are the victims of hereditary temperament. 
He decides in the negative after a long-reasoned argu- 
ment. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

“Scandinavian Novelists,’ a second paper by M. 
Maurice Bigeon, is succeeded by a study of the relative 
advantages of French and English education, by M. 
Max Leclere. The theme is not new, but copious notes 
and details make it more interesting than usual. French 
mothers, says the author, cherish their sons too much, 
and often break the career of the young men by unwilling- 
ness to part with them. “ The children are the soul of 
the family in France; we live with them, for them, in 
them.” Inthe English nursery the “toilette” is made 
in the near neighbourhood of “the tub.” The boy 
is a little citizen of the nursery among sisters and 
brothers. ‘The two systems are as different as the 
two nations. The writer takes up the story of the 
fagging at Westminster School three generations ago, 
and proceeds to recount the success of Arnold at Rugby. 
The tendency of this interesting paper is to praise every- 
thing English. Our system when measured against 
that of the Lycées, the great French town schools, is 
certainly more productive of health in body and mind. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

Tue long awaited new French Review has at last made 
its appearance, and bids fair to prove a formidable rival 
to the old established Revue des Deux Mondes. Both 
February numbers attain a very high level both as 
regards noted contributors and excellence of contributions, 
although they do not always go hand in hand. 

Two writers who have passed away for ever are given 
the place of honour in the first number: Honoré de Balzac 
with “ Letters to a Foreign Lady,” consisting of the great 
novelist’s long correspondence with Madame Hanska, the 
fair Russian who ultimately became his wife; and Ernest 
Renan, whose dead hand, in eighteen pages, gives a 
striking description and sums up the life-work of Philo 
of Alexandria. The historian of the Jews, though he 
admits that the Alexandrian philosopher had much in 
common with Christian theology, entirely denies that he 
ever became a follower of our Lord; and this, although 
Philo has been at times mentioned as one of the Fathers 
of the Church. In the same number Pierre Loti 
describes Loyola’s Convent, noticed elsewhere. The 
editor of the Figaro, Francis Magnard, discusses the rise 
of the Napoleonic Legend; Emile Faguet contributes a 
kindly but critical article on Pierre Brunetiére, the latest 
elected Immortal and new editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes; and J. J. Jusserand, the well-known authority 
on Medieval England, tells the life romance of James I., 
the poet-king of Scotland, who, when a prisoner at 
Windsor, fell in love. with Joan of Beaufort. 


JULES SIMON ON RENAN. 

The most interesting article in the second number of 
the /tevue de Paris is that by the veteran, Jules Simon, 
on Ernest Renan, for in these few pages is, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory and true account yet published of the 
late writer. Like Ernest Renan, M. Simon is a son of 
wild, picturesque Brittany, and for fifty years he was the 
closest friend and confidant of the historian. He gives 
a touching picture of the affection and respect which 
subsisted to the end between Renan’s former friends 
and companions at tho Treguier seminary and himself, 
even after the publication of his celebrated “ Life of 
Christ.” ‘Though he went through some bitter experiences, 
especially when a young man, Renan always assured 
those round him that he had been exceptionally fortunate. 
“ He was a great traveller in the world of thought,” says 
his biographer. “I could have wished that his way had 
not lain by the Abbaye de Jouarre; but it should be 
remembered that he has also led us to Jerusalem, to 
Phenicia, and through Ancient Greece. He had his 
hours of sadness and discouragement. He was at 
various times repudiated, calumniated, condemned 
without right of appeal, and reduced to the worst forms 
of poverty. His never brilliant health gave way, and 
he suffered at last from two or three diseases. But 
even though he could no longer sleep or eat or even hold 
conversations with those he loved, he would still exclaim, 
“Tam happy: I have been exceptionally fortunate, and 
must accordingly give thanks.” His laugh was some- 
times ironic, yet oftener joyful. He has left us this fine 
precept, to do our work singing.” 

BALZAC’S LOVE-LETTERS. 

Another instalment of Balzac’s love-letters to his 
unknown correspondent throws a poetic and human 
light on the formidable author of “ La Comédie Humaine,” 
and it is not too much to say that this correspondence, 
including those written after the novelist had met 
Madame Hanska, will probably take their place among 
the great love epistles of the world. 

M. Paleologue describes at some length the various 
love affairs of Henri Heine. But those who would fain 
follow his example should certainly be deterred by the 
terrible picture of his long deathbed agony. He was 
most tenderly watched and cared for both by his wife 
Mathilde, and by his friend, Camille Selden, perhaps 
the only woman ever truly loved by him. If we are 
to believe his biographer, this was probably the only 
platonic attachment of his life. 

One of the two editors of the Revue, M. James Darm- 
stetter, contributes not the least valuable article to the 
number, for in it he goes over every phase of the social 
and political history of France during the last twenty- 
two years—that is to say, since the Franco-Prussian war. 





The Woman at Home. 

THe Womun at Home has an article on the Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, chiefly made up of engravings of 
Clarence House, united by a very slender thread of 
letterpress. Mr. Baring Gould concludes his idyll of 
Dartmoor. Specially interesting is a brief description of a 
visit to the world-famous moorland farmhouse of Craigen- 
puttock, with the hitherto unpublished photographs of 
Mrs. Carlyle. They were described by Carlyle as “ really 
very nice indeed,” and are generally accounted very 
characteristic. Looking at them, one can to some degree 
appreciate the cost of marriage with a genius. “ Wax- 
works, and All About Them,” and the interview with 
Signor Tosti, are also good articles. 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 
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The Century. 

Tue Century is a remarkably good number. The 
frontispiece is an engraving of the Empress Eugénie in 
_ the heyday of her power and beauty. Miss Anna L. 

Bicknell in her paper on “ The Tuileries under the Second 
. Empire,” gives a peculiarly graphic description of the 

terrible days which followed the fall of Sedan. “The 
Great Sympathetic Strike,” by Mr. ©. B. Davis, is a 
travesty of the wide ramifications which a strike may 
develop when all trades and professions back each 
_ other. Beginning with the strike of a few granite- 
workers against the employment of a non-union 
man, it finally involved the President of the Republic. 
This is good fooling, but it is not argument. 
“ Drowsy Kent” is a charming description with pen and 
pencil of bits of the garden county. “Josiah Flynt” 
gives another graphic picture of tramp life, dealing 
chiefly with the doss-houses and the lowest residuum of 
the “submerged tenth.” Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer 
describes with perfervid admiration that huge and gor- 
us pile of buildings known as the Madison Square 
en, which lies between Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. Is there any one who wants to measure 
earthquakes? If such there be, Mr. Holden obligingly 
ovides them with diagrams of the best seismometers. 

. Jeremiah Jenks describes what he is good enough to 
call “The Suppression of Bribery in England,” and urges 
on his fellow citizens the adoption of similar “corrupt 

ractices Acts.” Mr. Stephen Bonsal’s “ Pilgrimage to 

urdes” is a remarkably vivid account of the grotto, 
churches, pilgrims, and health-seekers at the scene of the 
apparition to the girl Soubirous, of whom a striking 
portrait by Louis Loeb is given. Russell Lowell’s lecture 
m “The Imagination” and Dr. Gladden’s reprobation of 
wae “ Anti-Catholic Crusade” are noticed elsewhere. 





Harper’s. 

Tae March number of Ha ‘per’s is very bright and read- 
able, though it contains nothing of special merit. ‘“ The 
Welcomes of the Flowers” describes very picturesquely 
the ways of certain plants to secure fertilization. Poult- 
ney Bigelow in “The Russian and his Jew” puts the cace 
against the Semitic. One count in the indictment is that 
both in Russia and in the Southern States of America, 
the freedom of serf and slave, so dearly purchased, has 
been sold again to the Jew. He lends money; and bit 
by bit becomes the virtual, if not nominal, owner of both 
peasant and negro. The article upon “ Tuberculosis and 
Its Prevention” is chiefly noticeable for its attack upon 
the fashionable upholstery of to-day. Heavy hangings, 
thick piled carpets, and the like, are all denounced as 
affording a convenient lurking-place for the deadly germ. 
But, as Dr. Prudden plaintively says, the mere fact that 
it is unhealthy will not reform our house-furnishing. 
Fashion is always stronger than hygiene. Alma Tadema 
appears as author of a very poetic “ Undivined Tragedy.” 





The Cosmopolitan. 

Tue February number of the Cosmopolitan is rich in 
matter and attractive in form. Mr. Creelman’s romance 
of the naval duel which is to put an end to war, and M. 
Mouillard’s induction of man’s power to fly from the 
gliding flight of birds, have been noticed elsewhere. Both 
are instructively and tastefully illustrated. ‘The repro- 
duction of a page of ancient Icelandic from the “ Flatey 
Book,” which describes the Norse discovery of the New 
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World long before Columbus, is excellently executed. 
Miss Esther Singleton’s “ Perfume Worship in all Ages ” 
is an entertaining glance over the history of the art of 
making pleasing smells, and is rendered more quaintly 
interesting by a few archeological engravings. Mr. W. 
D. Howells concludes his well illustrated “aspects and 
impressions ” of New York with reflections of this kind :— 

If you would have any rest you must ignore a thousand 
facts, which, if you recognise them, turn and rend you, and 
instil their poison into your lacerated soul. In your pleasures 
you must forget the deprivation which your indulgence 
implies ; if you feast, you must shut out the thought of them 
that famish; when you lie down in your bed, you cannot sleep 
if you remember the houseless who have nowhere to lay their 
heads. You are everywhere beleaguered by the armies of 
want and woe, and in the still watches of the night you can 
hear their invisible sentinels calling to one another, “ All is 
ill! All is ill!” and hushing their hosts to the apathy of 
despair. 





The English Illustrated. 


THE English Illustrated has an unusually large number 
of stories; and very good stories, too. Blondin is inter- 
viewed, and one learns that though still performing in 
public he is in his seventy-first year. Jean Frangois 
Gravelot borrowed the nickname of “ Blondin” from his 
father, a soldier of the First Empire, who was so-called 
by his comrades because of his fair complexion. He was 
even at four years old noted for his pluck and strength, 
and a few years afterwards his talents were developed at 
the Ecole de Gymnase in Lyons. He claims to be the 
originator of the horizontal tight rope. His feats on the 
rope are well known. He says the whole secret of his 
success is confidence in himself, obtained by long habitude 
in rope walking, and total freedom from nervousness. 
Phil Robinson announces the fact, astonishing to most 
people, that the alligators in the Zoo roar; not frequently, 
it is true, but with tremendous effect. ‘Along the 
Garonne” gives Stanley Weyman occasion for some 
pleasant gossip about Bordeaux and the district lying 
inland to Pau. Mr. Lambert describes the Carmelite 
monastery with its medieval manners and observance in 
this busy city. “Clouds and Cloudscapes” are a series 
of very interesting photographs illustrating the different 
descriptions of clouds, The illustrations are good and 
numerous: the Blind Girl and an exquisite study for An 
Angel’s Head are the best. 





The Strand. 


Beyonp the interview with Mr. Edward Lloyd and the 
sketch “ How Composers Work,” the principal features 
are the article on “ Actors’ Make-up ”—which is humor- 
ously illustrated by Mr. Horace Moreham—and the first 
of a series on “Crimes and Criminals,” which are pre- 
sumably intended to tak the place left vacant by the 
death of Sherlock Holmes. The authorities at Scotland 
Yard have placed at the disposal of the Strand the con- 
tents of their large apartment “ devoted to the exhibit of 
ten thousand and one records of crime, in the shape of 
the actual weapons, and what not, associated with par- 
ticularly notorious and, in some instances, almost historic 
deeds.” ‘ Dynamite and Dynamiters ” forms the theme of 
the opening paper, which is plentifully illustrated with 
pictures of infernal machines and scenes of explosions. 
Of “The Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” by the 
authors of “The Medicine Lady,” the eighth recounts 
a startling incident of “ten years’ oblivion” and how 
it was removed. 
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Expensiveness of the Title of Saint. 
“Tae Canonisation of the Curé d’Ars,” who died in 
1857, is the subject of a reverent and tender sketch in 
the Catholic World for February by Rev. Edward 
McSweeney. Referring to miracles wrought by him, 
the writer observes :— 

Much has been written of those great and good men, outside 
her pale, who evidently loved our Saviour, and strove to spread 
His kingdom; yet their biographers never are embarrassed 
with explaining away miraculous occurrences in the lives of 
such as Wesley, Hooker, Heber, and Henry Martyn. No; 
the gift of miracles belongs to the Catholic Church, and is a 
proof of her identity with the Church of which Christ spoke. . . 

My object (proceeds the writer) in offering this little narra- 
tive of a visit to his shrine is to enlist the interest of the 
readers. ..in procuring for him the title of Saint, because, 
as things go, the process is expensive. Testimony must be 
taken of facts in his life, secretaries hired, postage and 
telegrams paid, judges selected and requited for their services, 
a vast amount of correspondence done, printing, travelling, ete. 
You know how costs mount up in ordinary legal matters. 
Well, this is a legal matter, and of the nicest, most exact 
nature. There is a great deal of evidence taken, and discus- 
sion without end, before a miracle can be proved and accepted 
as such; and all this must needs have doctors, priests, and other 
specialists to deliver their opinions in the most technical and 
formal way. In short, the expense reaches tens of thousands. 

Mr. McSweeney goes on to lay down the general 
principle that “ canonisation is not necessary, perhaps 
hardly expedient, in the cases of holy men whose lives 
are hidden from the people.” 





Books under the Papal Ban. 

Tae Roman “Index”—the Index Librorum Prohibitorum 

et Expurgandorum—as detailed in an interesting paper in 
the Cornhill Magazine, was first published in 1559 under 
Paul IV. Some forty subsequent editions have appeared, 
the latest in 1888. Among others— 
James I. and Henry VIII. appear as prohibited authors, an 
exception being made in favour of a tract issued by the latter 
king against Luther. Nearly all the English poets figure on 
the list, headed by Milton, Spenser, and Chaucer, Dryden 
forming a notable exception. Dante is there for his treatise 
on Monarchy, and Petrarch also. Addison, Swift, and Oliver 
Goldsmith are side by side with Bacon, Galileo, Robertson, 
and Gibbon. Philosophers are thick, from Locke downwards, 
including Rousseau, Hume, Kant, and John Stuart Mill. 
Voltaire is proscribed, and Victor Hugo. 

It is mentioned that the Archbishop of Dublin stated 
before a committee of the House of Commons in 1825— 

The Index Expurgatorius has no authority whatever in 
Ireland ; it has never been received in these countries, and I 
doubt very much whether there be ten people in Ireland who 
have ever seen it. 





Woman in Clubland. 

Unper this title the Hon. Coralie Glyn contributes to 
the Humanitarian a lively sketch of several women’s 
clubs in London. She avers that “women’s clubs, have, 
despite all prophecies to the contrary, become not only a 
fact, but even a factor, in the intellectual life of this latter 
end of the nineteenth century,” and that of the majority 
of the well and carefully organised women’s clubs through- 
out Great Britain, the record has been one of “ gradual, 
but steadily increasing, growth.” 

Perhaps, in London, among some of the best known clubs 
may be cited the “ Alexandra” and the “Picneers,” “The 
Writers” and the “ Victorian,” and the “Somerville” and the 
“University.” To the “Alexandra,” which heads the list 
numerically, belongs likewise the honour of being one of the 
earliest established. 

The “ Writers ” Club, which has its habitation in Fleet Street, 
has not been founded many years, but, aided by the unceasing 
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efforts of Lady Jeune and of Mrs. “John Strange Winter,” it 
has flourished exceedingly, and is now on the look-out for 
more extensive premises. It forms the “happy hunting 
ground” of many of the leading journalists of the day. 

In the poorer quarters of London also, the writer 
reports, clubland is thriving greatly. 

The success which many of these working women’s and girls’ 
clubs have attained has in some cases exceeded even the most 
sanguine expectations. One of the first founded was that 
organised by Miss Stanley in Greek Street, Soho, and this 
club proved to be the parent of over twenty subsequently 
established ones. The Soho Club (for working girls) is open 
every week-day from seven till ten o’clock, and also on 
Sundays. Its entrance fee is one shilling, and its subscription 
two shillings per quarter. A coffee-bar is open every evening, 
and members can also procure tea and dinner. 





Chorie Incantation round the Cauldron. 

Writine on “The Progress of Pharmacy” in the 
Humanitarian, Dr. Lauder Brunton advances a very 
interesting explanation why, with solemn step, the weird 
sisters should “ round about the cauldron go” and “ now 
about the cauldron sing.” 

Usually, when one wants to boil an egg, one puts it in 
boiling water, and allows it to remain for three or four minutes 
by a watch; but when watches were not so plentiful, the 
time used to be measured by an hour-glass, in which the sand 
slowly ran through a narrow aperture. A still simpler way is 
to sing or chant a few verses of some song, and I believe this 
is still sometimes done. If the boiling is to be long-continued, 
it will make the measure of time more accurate to dance as 
well as sing, because the rhythm of tlie song and dance together 
will tend to fall into the natural rhythm of respiration, which 
is about sixteen or eighteen per minute. In this way both 
Shakespeare’s witches and the primitive pharmacists could 
regulate the time of boiling their drugs pretty precisely 
without either an hour-glass or a watch. 





Some Facts about Farm Labour. 


Many interesting facts concerning the “Farm Labourers 
of England and Wales” are given in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, by Mr. William E. Bear, in 
his valuable epitome of the “seven bulky volumes” 
published as a Report of the Royal Commission on Labour 
of 1882 and 1883. The reason for the migration .of 
labourers from the rural districts he finds to be usually 
the simple desire to earn more money. He is convinced 
that “ the idea of their leaving because they find country 
life dull emanates almost entirely from outsiders, and has 
only a slight foundation.” Farm labourers’ hours are as a 
rule longest in the North and the Midlands, where their 
wages are highest. ‘l'heir average weekly earnings vary 
from an occasional 23s. in Cumberland and 20s. in 
Northumberland, to 11s. 6d. in Hertfordshire and Somer- 
set, and even so low as 10s. in the counties of Pembroke 
and Carmarthen. The average weekly earnings of shep- 
herds range from 36s. 7d. in Shropshire to 15s. in Bedford- 
shire and Sussex, 

There is agreement that cottage accommodation is in 
general sufficient in quantity and improving in quality. 
The writer regrets that even in the newest cottages the 
living-room is floored not with deal, but with brick or 
tile—a flooring conducive to rheumatism. 

Generally, nowadays, land-owners are willing to supply land 
for allotments when convinced that there is a genuine demand 
for them. In not a few instances they have gone to the trouble 
and expense of cutting land up into allotments, only to find 
that they were not appreciated. 

Unless the towns and mines can absorb a continuously 
increasing number of rural workmen, the continuance of agri- 
cultural depression would become a veritable disaster to the 
farm labourers, 
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I.—“ THE GREATER GLORY: A STORY OF HIGH LIFE.” BY MAARTEN MAARTENS.* 


ey AARTEN MAARTENS has already won a European 
Mt as well as a Transatlantic reputation by his “ Sin 
of Joost Avelingh,” ‘‘ God’s Fool,” and “ An Old 
Maid’s Love,” but “The Greater Glory” will enhance 
that reputation as no previous work has done, for it is in 
every way the finest, most dramatic, and, at the same 
time, the most highly 
spiritual creation he has 
given to the world. 
Maarten Maartens is pre- 
eminently an artist—not 
one of your tiresome 
modern novelists who 
writes a tale to adorn a 
moral, but one who de- 
lights in a good plot. 
This one is even com- 
plicated. Bizarre situa- 
tions and humorous de- 
tails he lingers over 
fondly, and his Father 
Bulbius and housekeeper 
Veronica, comparatively 
little as they are necessary 
to the unfolding of the 
story, are characters with 
whom it has done one 
good to make acquaint- 
ance. The young 
aristocrat who turns 
Socialist, the proud dis- 
possessed heiress who, in 
spite of herself, through 
an anonymous  corre- 
spondence, becomes the 
inspirer of his genius, are 
the two figures round 
whom the main interest 
centres. Maarten 
Maartens has often been 
accused of being unfair 
to women. He is not 
so. He shows society as 
it is, with men and womer 
good, bad, and indifferent, 
and he is honest enough 
to women to assume that 
they are human, and not 
weakly, unfledged angels. 
But when he does create a really good woman—she is 
superb—a mother like Mevrouw Morél is a Juno up to 
date, worth a score or two of angelic or tom-boy heroines. 
Maartens is a realist, but a Christian one, who seeks to 
extract from things as they are, not that which is impure 
or enervating, but all that can ennoble and invigorate. 
Dutchman as he is, the freshness, grace, and force of 
his English are second to that of no living writer, and he 
has found it difficult to make a credulous public realise 
that his novels are not translations. As a child he paid 
a long visit to England and thus acquired his wonderful 
facility with our mother tongue. He comes of a 





*«The Greater Glory: a Story of High Life.’ By Maarten Maartens. 
Bentley. Three vo!imes., 31s. 64. 








MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
(From a photograph by Van der Weyde.) it 


good family, but so rigorously does he keep his identity 
a secret, that few of his near neighbours and friends 
recognise in the novelist with Socialist tendencies the 
affable country gentleman who looks after his estate, his 
fine breed of cows and his poultry to the credit of the 
district. He received much of his education in Germany, 
and as a boy became a 
“Schwirmer” for the 
poets of Weimar, and a 
great enthusiast for the 
best French and English 
literature as well. He 
was destined early for a 
political career, but relin- 
quished brilliant prospects 
in order to devote himself 
to literature. His old 
friends deem him a failure, 
but to himself he is a 
greater success than he 
ever anticipated, for no 
publisher could be found 
to take up his first work ; 
he had to bring it out at 
his own risk. He writes 
in a somewhat desultory 
fashion, and allows his 
mind to lie fallow for 
long periods, but when 
an idea has once taken 
possession of him he works 
it off with speed. He 
spends much of his time 
travelling with his delicate 
wife and little daughter 
in search of health re- 
sorts, and now at Wies- 
baden, now at Florence, 
or again in the high Alps, 
he produces a story, 

Politics he rigorously 
eschews. He says he is 
of no party, either Cleric, 
Anti-cleric, or Socialist; 
but his views are strongly 
on the side of liberty of 
thought and action, and 
is the materialistic 

tendencies of the Anti- 
clerics which prevent him taking the progressive side in 
politics. 

His Christianity is of the largest-hearted type, judged 
from his own invocation: “From the religions of our 
inheriting, our imbibing, our creating—from all religions 
but of Thine implanting, deliver us, O Lord!” 

This is a story of the parting of the ways, of “the 
old order changing and giving place to the new”; or, to 
quote the author’s own words, “This is a true story. 
It is what they call a story of high life. It is also a 
story of the life which is higher still. There be climb- 
ings which descend to depths of infamy; there be 
cacti ag is merciful!—most infamous fallings into 
heaven.” 
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PRELUDE. 

In the prelude (the argument), “the Life of his Life, 
the Soul of his Soul” led him from the loneness of his 
grandeur, from his stately mansion, through the dreary 
banqueting hall of dead souls into a desert, and on the 
brink of a vast precipice, cried “Leap.” “And he 
leaped. But as he fell away into space, he realised sud- 
denly that there was no more falling, no height, nor depth, 
nor distance. There was nothing but the small round 
earth outside him, and around him God.” 

THE MOTTO. 

“ Ipsa glprior infamia”-—“T glory in my shame ”—had 
been the motto chosen by a forefather of the noble family of 
the Rexelaers of Deynum for their coat-of-arms, when 
he withdrew in high dudgeon to his castle on being 
deprived of his dignities by Prince Maurice’s successor 
because as a good Catholic he had spurned the Protestant 
honours which William of Orange had offered him. But 
a new kind of disgrace had now fallen upon the family ; 
and it was a daily struggle with the Baron, as he watched 
the rising and falling of the money market, to put off as 
long as might be the day of bankruptcy. 

A spurious and upstart Count Rexelaer was now making 
overtures for the purchase of the land, for it was his 
highest desire to be able to write “ Deynum” after his other 
name, The Baroness, however, preferred death or starva- 
tion to this, and resolutely refused to allow the sale of 
the estate. 

Meantime a strange arrival at the village inn, who had 
in vain tried to pass himself off as a travelling wine 
merchant, had been recognised as the Marquis de la 
Jolais-Farjolle de Saint-Leu; and although he still 
declined all courteous invitations to the castle, an acci- 
dent at length brought him within its walls; and the 
Baroness, charmed with the sprightly gallantry of this 
old man of the world, recognising in him a genuine blue- 
blood, consented to allow her husband to part with his 
estates. So great was the hatred of the old Rexelaers of 
the upstart family that they insisted on a clause being 
inserted by which the land should in no case either be sold 
or let to any person of that name. The Count agreed, but 
a covert smile hung around his lips as he signed the bond. 
Within a few hours after the purchase-money had been 
paid down the old Count blew out his brains, and dying, 
as it was supposed, intestate, his property was transferred 
to his step-niece, the wife of the hated mushroom Rexe- 
laer, and mother of young Reinout, so named by his 
ambitious father after the living representative of the 
genuine stock. 

To the crushed, broken-hearted, middle-aged Baron, 
his gentle wife, and prond, high-spirited little daughter, 
Wendela, the blow came with most terrible and crushing 
force. The old motto, /psa glorior infania, was now 
to receive a truer significance, and poor old yentilhomme 
as he was, he came to Jearn its meaning aright, while 
his little imperious daughter, after prolonged struggle, 
developed into a strong, noble, unworldly character. 

“(UN GENTILHOMME DEVOIR FAIT LOI.” 

The mushroom Count, who till now had spent most of 
his timein Brazil, having there married a Creole wife, was 
meanwhile living in dull grandeur in Amsterdam. 
Count Hilarius, having climbed high on the ladder of his 
ambition, had now been nominated to the Royal house- 
hold, and his delight knew no bounds. His fourteen- 
year-old boy, Reinout, was being educated in eighteenth 
century Royalist fashion under an old M. de Souza, “ the 
central idea of his education being the pomps and 
majesties of the sun and the stars.—’ Make a gentleman 
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of him, not a scholar,’ his father had said to the old 
Chevalier de Souza. And with Count van Rexelaer a 
gentleman meant a man of the world.” 

In the midst of this unnatural and insipid life eame 
the great event to Reinout of saving a strange gentleman 
on the highway from a fall from his horse. The boy was 
immensely proud of the watch then given him by his 
unknown acquaintance (really the Marquis de la Jolais) 
in recognition of his pluck, and he never forgot the maxim, 
un gentilhomme devoir fait loi, which the stranger said well 
befitted such a noble boy, 

The dull house by the grim canal was, however, now the 
scene of unwonted stir. The Count Hilarius was in sore 
trouble. Only three weeks had he been in office as 
Controller of the Royal Household, and on three occasions 
during that period the king had had a bad egg for break- 
fast. A plot it was most surely and certainly, for the 
eggs were fresh: some evildoer had managed to inject a 
wretched little red mess inside them. The emptiness of 
all things terrestrial had been brought home to the 
ambitious man, for his troubles were verily those of the 
merest kitchen scullion; and it was small consolation he 
could get from the wife of his heart, who lounged all day 
like some queen of an Oriental harem surrounded by her 
parrots, dogs, cats, and pigeons, and spent her time 
composing French love songs, which her copper-coloured 
serving-woman crooned over to her when her mistress 
invoked sleep to soothe her irritated nerves. To be 
invited as a guest to the palace was the great ideal of 
this Creole countess, niece of old de Cachenard—né 
Cochonnard. 

Uncle Cochonnard had been delighted that his little Margot 
should be a Countess. He had been a fat old Frenchman and 
a Republican. It is perfectly impossible to set down here in 
what manner he had amassed his very considerable fortune. 
Suffice it to say that the very blackest brand of blackguardism 
was indelibly stamped upon every loathsome ducat which the 
young Countess Rexelaer poured into the hollow exchequer of 
the noble Dutch family. 

Cacherard. had taught his niece nothing, for he held 
that “ woman’s only mission was to be fair, fond, foolish, 
and possibly foul—there are many such men, God forgive 
them!” But the lady one day before her marriage, utterly 
sick and bored at the emptiness of her existence, had 
demanded a professor of French literature; and now, 
capricious mother though she was, she had her feeble 
literary aspirations and a determined ambition that her 
son Reinout should be something more than a mere 
diplomat, and should shine in the ranks of literature as 
well. Whimsical, self-centred, and even voluptuous 
woman though she was, tle elements of better things were 
not entirely absent from her nature; and she compared 
favourably with her husband, of whom the author says, 
“ There was not a part of his body which was not blue 
from ill-treatment; there was not a corner of his soul 
which was not black with lying and licking—uncharitable- 
ness, unmanliness, and uncleanness—but he was a great 
man at last.” 

His wife’s money was all the Count cved for: for her 
he had an absolute distaste, at times almost amounting > 
loathing, and his amours were of the most eruel and 
vulgar description, resulting in the ruin of one of the 
royal kitchen maids, andthe dismissal of a clerk who 
had been generous enough to defend her in her trouble. 
Amidst such surroundings the character of the future 
“ Friend of the People” was being moulded. 

A WINDOW OPENS. 

Reinout, turning tlre far corner of the quiet street on his 

homeward way from a lonely walk, was astonished to perceive 
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‘an individual stationed opposite the house and gesticulating 

-atits smooth front of many panes. The man stood out 

solitary against one of the long line of trees, melancholy canal 

trees, in little rounds among the stones, fresh from a German 

toy-box. His appearance was needy, but not untidy. His 
figure much shrunk, yet nowise abject in its indigence. 

Reinont, as has been said already, knew nothing of the 
actual world. He understood that the poor were part of the 
divinely ordered plan, created to give the rich an opportunity 
of exercising the virtues, especially of charity towards their 
brethren and of gratitude towards God. And had he been told 
that the poor lacked bread—which he was not—he might 
easily have added his name to the list of those favoured ones 
‘who are credited with having answered: “Then why don’t 
they buy cakes?” 

There could be no mistaking the strange man’s meaning. 
He shook his fist menacingly with fierce glances and mutter- 
ings, and then, after a final thrust of his lean arm, he turned 
and crept in the direction from which Reinout was coming. 

As soon as they were close together, “Why did you do 
that ?” asked Reinout, reproducing the other’s threat. 

The man-started and stared. “Because a villain lives 
there,” he answered sullenly, “if it’s any satisfaction to you 
to know; ” and he sought to continue his way. 

But Reinout interposed, with flushed cheek and trembling 
lip. He had all his mother’s impetuousness and much of his 
father’s caution. He had the former’s strength of passion, 
and none of the latter’s nervousness. 

In his indignation he was going to burst out, “ But that’s 
ay father !” when curiosity checked the words. 

“Why a villain?” he questioned, a trifle imperiously. 
Wonnema stopped again. No one could look closely at 
Reinout and not recognise the Jonker’s social status. “ All 
rich men are villains,” replied Wonnema evasively. Prudence 
fortunately kept him from particularising the Count’s offences 
to the first boy that questioned him. 

“But why are rich men villains?” persisted Reinout, 
greatly relieved, meanwhile, to find the charge so much 
extended. 

“Why? Because they’re born to’t. Because they suck it 
with their mother’s milk. Because God has given them the 
right, they think. Because a rich man’s happiness is built up 
of a thousand poor men’s sufferings. That’s why.” 

Only the last “because” conveyed a definite meaning to 
the questioner. It struck straight with all its newness. 
Surely things were the other way round. 

“ That’s why,” continued the strange man, warming to his 
subject. “Because the rich can do no wrong, and if they 
Awe done wrong the poor must suffer for it. Here am I 
starving, because my innocence must cloak a rich man’s guilt. 
Go your ways, boy; you'll be a villain some day, if you aren’t 
one already. You're born to ‘it.” He passed into the road 
and walked a few paces further. The he turned for a final 
easement of his over-burdened heart. “And yon’s the biggest 
‘villain of all,” he said, once more lifting a thin finger of scorn 
an the direction of the orange-plaster wall. 

“Hold your tongue,” cried Reinout boldly. “My father 
dives in that house.” But Wennema had already resumed his 
trudge. The boy stood hesitating. Of the other’s last speech 
hé had again understood one sentence only, which reached his 
heart. “Here am I starving.” The man was of course a 
beggar. What other connection could there be between rich 
and poor? He had been turned off at the door and was angry. 
People were turned off, as Reinout knew, for the Count 
disapproved of almsgiving. The boy had a whole florin in his 
pocket, half the month’s pocket-money. “Starving!” He 
ran after the retreating figure. “Here, poor man!” he said. 
And to his utter amazement the beggar struck the coin to the 
ground. “My children are famished,”’ said Wonnema 
thickly, trembling with emotion. “I would rather sce them 
dead than take home one penny of yours!” The florin lay 
glittering in the mud. 

Reinout retreated in d’smay. He did not look round again, 
from a delicate instinct that the other was still staring hungrily 
at the silver piece. But Wonnema let it lie. 
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The boy crept into the house, all his heart and head in 
confusion. For the first time in his life he had come into con- 
tact with the Spirit of Protest against things that are. He knew 
of course of the existence of wickedness and sorrow vaguely ; 
these were unavoidable and to be endured. He knew that 
wickedness incorporate—mad ombition—had slain blesse: 
saints and martyrs such as Louis the Sixteenth. For ther: 
had always been thieves and murderers, big and small. But 
an honest, if mistaken, cry against Kvil in High Places, an 
arraignment of divinely instituted Order before the bar of God 
Himself, of this he could make nothing. Irresistibly he felt 
that the poor wretch had been sincere. “A rich man’s happi- 
ness is built up of a thousand poor men’s sorrows.” “Som 
day you will be a villain; you are born to it.” Hesat down on 
a bench in the hall to think it out. And his eye falling on 
some letters in the letter-box, he carried these to his father, as 
was his custom, and then went back to his seat. It was no use 
asking papa about the poor. Papa felt no interest in the 
subject. And he differed from M. de Souza. “ You should 
never give to beggars,” he had often said. “It encourages 
them to ask for more.” 


THE WINDOW OPENS WIDER, 


The new Lord of Deynum took possession of the old 
castle, and Reinout the Second was for the first time in 
his life brought face to face with Nature and with actual 
simple-hearted human beings. All the French veneer 
with which the Chevalier de Souza had lacquered his little 
pupil began to be rubbed off, and the true-hearted nature 
of the boy had scope for growth. In the midst of the 
formal and very half-hearted rejoicings which the 
tenantry prepared to meet the arrival of their new lord, 
the little Jonker, pushed forward by his father, held out 
his hand to a couple of burly old farm people, and 
received a warm hand-shake. And thence onward he 
became the friend of all the village people; and while 
nominally still under training for an aristocrat, had really 
entered himself as a pupil in the school of democracy. 

Before he had been twenty-four hours in the place he was 
accused by Piet Poster, a village lad and former playmate 
of Wendela, of telling a lie, because he had styled himself 
Reinout of Rexelaer, and better still he received a thorough 
good thrashing from this child of the soil. The Count 
was now in his element. He liked the bowing of Strum, 
the mean-spirited man of business attached to the estate ; 
he liked} the bowing of his social inferiors, the sense of 
greatness, territorial elements, the rent-roll, votes, and 
all its complicated influence, and to feel himself owner 
of an estate which had been in one family for nearly one 
thousand years. 

As a good Protestant, he had closed up the little 
Catholic chapel, and now prohibited his son from visiting 
Father Bulbius, one of the most original and delightful 
characters in the whole book, who lived in the meekest 
subjection under the iron rule of his housekeeper, 
Veronica. Reinout had never had any friends. Brought 
up by the Chevalier to know the world before he was old 
enough to be of the world, the children at the Hague had 
mocked him as “his gracious majesty.” But now the 
transfer to Deynum had given him a glimpse of reality ; 
the life of Nature, the life unmasked. Having been 
worsted in mortal combat by the strong boy of the 
village, he now fraternised with a lame child, and gradu- 
ally, through him, with all the other boys. 

Meanwhile the old Rexelaers were living in a city 
boarding house, where “all the comforts of a home” 
could be had at a minimum cost. But their hearts were 
drawn homewards once more, and kind old Father 
Bulbius, much to the disgust of Veronica, vacated the 
parsonage for its new inmates, the once proud Baron, 
who returned in all humility. The news spread through 
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the district; the old Baron was welcomed as the new 
Baron had not been, and when an elective office became 
vacant, he received an appointment above the head of 
his upstart rival. This did not mend matters at the 
great house, and, jealous of the moral ascendancy of his 
predecessor, the new landowner put a harder grip upon 
his tenants, and ejected some of those who looked upon 
him with disfavour. 

The young Reinout too became a source of trouble to 
his home circle. M. de Souza on his return from a 
vacation was in deep distress, and bluntly declared 
Reinout s’en canaille. The Count listened horror-struck. 
All he cared for was to make a gentleman of his son. 

The Countess Margherita dashed her flowers violently to 
the ground. “Gentleman! Gentleman!” she repeated, “1 am 
sick of the refrain, and you, Monsieur le Comte, I suppose you 
are a type of a gentleman?” 

“ But—Margherita 

She came close to him. Involuntarily he shrank back. “A 
gentleman,” she said, “is a man who breaks all the command- 
ments—genteclly, and who keeps his—linen scrupulously 
clean.” And she quitted the room. 


THE TURNING POINT. 


Down at the parsonage Wendela, the dispossessed 
heiress, remained unreconciled to her fate. Pitiless to her 
own sorrow, a barrier nevertheless had grown up between 
her and her parents. Strong willed, yet impulsive, she 
had a true faithful heart, a strong clear brain, and was 
continuing her education under the village schoolmaster. 
Her hatred of the newcomers deepened, and especially 
of the new boy at the Castle, whom she regarded as an 
interloper between her and her rights. Too proud to 
make use of the park, she would occasionally creep up to 
the little chapel, and there sit upon the broad ledge 
outside one of the arched windows. There one day 
Reinout found her perched in most ungraceful fashion ; 
and a few months later on, meeting him again, she 
condescended to ask a favour from him, and received the 
key of the little chapel that she might once more pray 
before her own altar. Too proud, however, to take an 
unrequited favour, she gave him a little book “ because 
she regarded it as the dearest thing she had.” This little 
book was a Belgian edition of Victor Hugo’s “Les Voix 
Intérieures” ; and glancing at the first page the opening 
words struck him: “This age is great and strong.” 

In after days he recalled how the first flash of light had 
struck across*his velvet-curtained soul when, mazed with the 
beauty and sick with the sorrow of the wondrous world they 
were hiding from him, he had first learned, through a girlish 
gift, in a poet’s prophetic promise, that mystery which unlocks 
all mortal mysteries, the law of fraternal love. To love his 
neighbour as himself—to do good. After all, that is not so 
very hard! but immortal mysteries rise beyond. To some little 
vision of these also he had struggled through the thickness of 
the easy years. To love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul—to do right. 


VOLKERT THE SOCIALIST. 


Several years passed by. The youth, now grown a 
man, had left college with high honours, and, to his 
father’s regret, with no debts. He was altogether too 
immaculate for his father’s conception of a true gentil- 
homme. Reinout’s one desire was “to leave off being a 
gilded gentleman, and to become a manly man at last.” 
But he was compelled to enter the diplomatic service, 
and to go through the round of courtly dissipation. All 
the time that he was being dragged through life by 
gilded chains, and looked upon as an enviable parti, and 
one of the most fortunate young men in society, he was 
praying to God to help him out of his empty life. The 
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Count had climbed still higher, and was now my Lord 
Seneschal; “the less had been dimmed by the greater 
glory, and nothing, absolutely nothing, was now left for 
him to desire.” Even his son’s frequent disappearances 
from home did not trouble him, for “ he believed him to 
be a great admirer of the weaker sex; why else these 
prolonged disappearances from home? Well, he had 
taken him behind the scenes himself, and was the last 
man to object to a measure of dissipation.” 

The Lady’s Dole, a small annuity upon which Wendela 
and her parents had been living, was next clutched by 
the Count, who, arrogant in his own success, could only 
be happy when he saw his rival lying low. Brought 
almost to starvation, the old gentleman began to teach 
little Jewish lads French at tenpence an hour, and 
Wendela was reduced to giving music-lessons for eighteen- 
pence, and, feeling that life was very hideous, she more 
resolutely than ever buried herself in the glorious past. 

While, on the one hand, Wendela was forced, much 
against her will, to become one of the commor people, 
to share their sufferings and battle with their dull 
cares, Keinout, the child of fortune, made a deliberate 
choice, and, under the assumed name of Volkert, spent 
much of his time in an obscure lodging-house writing 
poems for a new paper—The Cry of the People. The 
office of the paper was in a court known as Little 
Paradise, and near it lived Mevrouw Morél, her eight 
children and infantine husband. A poet in embryo, this 
father of the family hovered through life over his 
unfledged verses, whilst his splendid, strong-minded 
wife bore the children, kept. the house, cooked the 
dinners, and provided the entire maintenance by writing 
children’s story-books to order. During her leisure 
moments she was engaged on writing a work on the 
social position of the child and the development of 
European civilisation, “for she had been great since a 
child in the science of sociology, of which her father had 
been professor and she his favourite pupil. Her book 
will be finished some day you may be sure. But 
scientific books do not sell, she would say to her 
husband—not like poetry, first rate poetry, of course; 
not as yours will. She apologised for her hobby; other 
luxuries she had none.’ <A magnificent specimen of 
human nature this Mevrouw Morél—the mother “ with 
three hands,” and one is inclined to think with as many 
heads and hearts. 

WENDELA. 

Wendela’s character was developing in a similar 
direction to Volkert’s, and while he was writing his 
poems for The Cry of the People she inspired him to greater 
effort by the anonymous correspondence upon which she 
unknowingly entered with the much hated Reinout 
through the columns of the paper. While his father 
still imagined that some amour was keeping his son so 
much from home, he was really spending his spare hours 
in collecting books from the library aud helping Mevrouw 
Morél in the compilation of her book. 

Volkert became increasingly interested in the mys- 
terious correspondent who ype her relief at the 
idea of “meeting in this world of tranquil smiling evil 
with a soul that believed in the future,” and he felt, 
though he said nothing, “That such beautiful thoughts 
must belong to a beautiful face.” 

The time had now come, however, for Wonnema, the 
kitchen clerk, to have his revenge. He had become sub- 
editor at the office, and in the enforced absence of his 
chief issued the stories of Ri-ksi-la and the Dey-noum, 
which those who could read between the lines—and most 
of the world could—revealed tle rotten character of the 








THE REVIEW 
Count and Countess Rexelaer’s pretensions, and the source 
of the ill-gotten money brought by the Creole as her dowry. 
Wonnema it was who that day on the canal bank had 
given Reinout his first insight into the world of reality, 
and now laid bare before him all the utter hollowness of 
the title and the infamy of his heritage; and the offer 
of a diplomatic post at Vienna forcing upon Reinout the 
moment of decision, in a brief letter to his father he 
made renunciation of parentage, heritage, position, wealth, 
and all that the world counts best. 

The unknown correspondent at this time resumed her 
letters in the Cry; they were followed in a few days by 
an urgent appeal for some copying or translation work in 
order to save her family from absolutg starvation. 

An advertisement in the following number of the Cry 
brought the pleader to Mevrouw Morél’s, 5, Little 
Paraiso It was pure kindness which made Reinout 
willing to arrange a meeting, for his interest in his own 
admirer definitely sank under her request for literary 
work. “He could easily picture the kind of creature: 
ringletted, mittened, melancholy, old-maidish ! ” 

To his surprise a quick foot was heard ascending the stairs, 
the room door was thrown open, a tall, striking-looking girl 
appeared on the threshold, stopped, gave a sharp glance at the 
couple who rose to receive her, turned and fled downstairs 
again, flinging-to the door. 

Mevrouw Morel remained staring at her companion, with 
round eyes of amazement. 

“'Wendela!” said the young man aloud, to himself, in utter 
discomfiture. 


OF REVIEWS 


“ What is it? Idon’t understand. How absurd! Tell me, 
quick,” cried little Mevrouw Morel, her comely face alive with 
curiosity. 

“T have met that young lady before,” answered the poet. 
“More, dear Mevrouw, I myself do not understand.” 


“G@LOIRE INFAME.” 


The Baron was now dying, the Lady’s Dole was 
refunded ; but it was too late tosave him from death. The 
innocent Reinout, feeling as if all the guilt of his fathei 
had descended upon him, gained admittance to the old 
Baron’s house, and falling on his knees begged and 
obtained forgiveness. 

Having shaken the dust off his feet once and for all 
from his old career, Reinout entered the office of the Cry 
as a clerk, and drudged under the sub-editor, whom 
his own father had in former days driven from a 
kitchen clerkship. Wendela, meantime, remorseful at 
having misjudged her dead father,; gradually learn- 
ing the true spiritual glory of life, devoted herself 
to gentle, lowly deeds, and tendance of her widowed 
mother. 

Success came at length to the Socialist poet and clerk. 
His novel, “‘ Gloire Infaime,” was accepted, and Wendela 
joined her life with his. The miserable old Count lived 
in supreme dread lest “ Pelgrim Volkert” should be 
recognised as his son; and in reply to royal inquiries 
after his welfare, bending “as only they can who 
rite no backbone,” “Sire,” he said, “Je n’ai plus de 
fils.’ 





_TI.—CHRISTIAN 


N this his latest work Count Tolstoi appears once 
more as the teacher and preacher of what he 
conceives to be the good news of Jesus Christ. 

He enforces again the prohibition of evil-speaking, of 
debauchery, of oaths, and of resistance to evil. 
The doctrine of non-resistance is the diapason of his 
whole discourse. But he delivers his old message in 
deeper tones and in a nobler dialect. He surrounds it 
with an ampler atmosphere of history and philosophy, 
and seeks for it a profounder basis in religion. He 
recognises now, as he failed adequately to recognise 
before, that he was by no means the first to discover 
from the teaching of Jesus the obligatoriness of non- 
resistance. He acknowledges that the doctrine of non- 
resistance to evil by force has been professed by a 
minority of men from the very foundation of Christianity. 
He vigorously criticises the majority, believers and 
unbelievers, who hold the opposite view. But he feels 
bound to explain how it is that the majority both inside 
and outside the Church have misunderstood Christianity. 
THE THREE STAGES IN HUMAN EVOLUTION. 

This necessity lands him in a theory of history. He 

enunciates a law of three stages, which has as good 








* Torstor, Count Lro. ‘* The Kingdom of God is within you”: Christianity 
not as a mystic religion but as a new theory of life. Translated from the 
Russian by Constance Garnett. (William Heinemann.) Two volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi., 262, 266. 10s. 

The Same: Authorised Translation from the original Russian MS. by 
A. Delano. (Walter Scott.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 376. 3s, 61. 

The simultaneous publication of the same work by two English houses, both 
claiming authorisation, arises from the fact that Mr. Heinemann arranged 
with the Russian publishers and Mr. Scott with the author. 





ANARCHISM.* 


reason in its way to become famous as Comte’s. Human 
evolution passes through (1) the savage, (2) the social, 
and (3) the Christian stage. To these correspond (1) the 
individual or animal, (2) the social or pagan, (8) the 
universal or divine view of life; with the respective 
motives of (1) personal enjoyment, (2) glory, (8) love. 
History up to the Roman Empire is the transition from the 
first to the second stage, and history down from ‘that 
empire is the transition from the second to the third. 
Christianity, appearing in the midst of the social or 
pagan state, was naturally unintelligible to*the majority 
of men. They misunderstood it, and to gain authority 
for their mistaken conception claimed for it supernatural 
sanctions, and eventually an infallible Society or Church. 
Tolstoi’s ignorance of Church history betrays him into 
some egregious misstatements, ¢.g., “ Protestants of every 
kind assert that the Holy Ghost is only present in their 
communities;” “the Churches have never bound men 
into unity,” and “ all the good men ” in the Church “ were 
good men in spite of their serving” it. 
CONSCIENCE CHRISTIAN, CONDUCT PAGAN. 

The early corruption of Christianity, Tolstoi, indeed, 
grants to be as inevitable as the decay of germinating 
seed in the soil. But as the new progressive life went 
on developing within the decadent forms of pagan 
society, the meaning of Christianity became ever clearer 
and clearer; until at the present time, though Church 
and State are both still essentially pagan, it pervades 
and dominates the conscience of mankind. That we are 
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love is the true law of life, are principles which Tolstoi 
with astounding optimism declares to form the real 
conscience of modern humanity. But with this generally 
diffused conscience modern conduct is in glaring con- 
tradiction. Universal military service and the consequent 
possibility of mutual murder on the largest scale show 
that “pagan life has reached its extreme limit and must 
annihilate itself.’ The transition to the Christian stage 
is inevitable. 

How is this to be brought about? Certainly not by 
further extension of the sphere of government, as in 
international arbitration and kindred schemes. For 
these Tolstoi has the utmost scorn. ‘ Government is in 
its essence always a force acting in violation of justice.” 
It is based on the very negation of non-resistance. 
“Christianity destroys all government.” Nor must we 
wait for society to take the leap into the new life all at 
once. As a swarm of bees moves from one branch to 
another by each separate bee using its own wings, so 
each individual man should use his own freedom to obey 
the law of Christ and so detach himself from pagan ways 
of life. 

LOVE OF GOD THE ONLY BASIS FOR LOVE OF MAN. 

Tolstoi has got beyond the literalism which seemed 
once to mar his interpretation of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Precise rules, he says, belong to the social and 
pagan state. Jesus laid down principles which are not 
to be mistaken for rules, but which point to the eternal 
ideal. His five (negative) commandments are “ signposts 
on the endless road to perfection.” Life is to him but 
the progress of the Son in man to the all-perfectness of the 
Father. Thus the penitence of the publican‘is preferable 
to the “ stagnant righteousness ” of the pharisee. Tolstoi 
is very far from turning Christianity into a merely 
humanethics. He repudiates the Positivist, Communistic, 
Socialistic love of humanity. It is, he says, but an exten- 
sion of self-love, through family and state, and is therefore 
essentially pagan. Humanity is “nothing but a fiction.” 
The universal love of the Christian is only possible 
through love of the Principle of the whole, whose essence 
is love, zc. God Himself, who is found not outside but 
inside self, the Divine self, “ the self as the Son of God, 
as much God as the Father Himself, though confined in 
an animal husk.” Loving God, the Christian loves all 
men and all things; and that love demands obedience to 
the precepts of non-resistance, refusal to take oaths, and 
the like. Tolstoi particularly insists that each individual 
Christian should refuse to serve as a soldier. 

TOLSTOI'S THEORY OF HUMAN FREEDOM. 


But is the individual free so to obey Christ? This 
question brings out Tolstoi’s theory of freedom. Man 
may not be free as regards his acts, but he is free as 
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regards the causes of these acts. He is free to recognise 
and profess the truth. “And the truth shall make you 
free.” But he is not free to recognise all truths. ‘ Some 
truths, already built into universal custom, he recognises 
of necessity. Others, not yet reached by human evolu- 
tion, he cannot recognise. But between these lie the 
truths which he is free to recognise. Recognition or 
non-recognition depends on no external causes. Hence, 
to recognise the truth now within range is the supreme 
duty ; to refuse to recognise it is to be guilty of hypocrisy, 
which was the sin Jesus most strongly denounced. Even 
if you will not carry out’ in act Christ’s anti-coercive 
precepts, pleads Tolstoi, at least do not play the hypocrite, 
and gloze over or hush up the contradiction between the 
Christian conscience and our cruel social organisation. 
Recognise and profess the truth, and gradually the 
actions of men will follow the increasingly recognised 
truth. 

For after individual obedience Tolstoi acknowledges 
the education of public opinion as the second instrument 
of change. As the few in deed and the many in thought 
come to recognise the colossal folly and wrong of 
government, the inevitable transition will take place. 

When? That depends, answers Tolstoi, on your will 
and the will of other individuals. But come it must, 
sooner or later. 


“DESTROY THIS TEMPLE, AND IN THREE DAYS ”—WHAT? 

To what will the change bring us? “ What will 
become of humanity if each of us performs the duty God 
demands of us?” What of civilisation, science, art, 
eulture? Tolstoi frankly confesses that we do not know. 
The law of life is to move on from the known to the 
unknown: only that is progress. We must conform to 
truth at all costs: only what is false will perish by our 
conformity. Wholly in the power of the Master, in the 
workshop erected and directed by Him, am I to shrink 
from carrying out His orders, because they seem strange 
and I do not know His final aim ? 

Here Tolstoi speaks the language of pure religion. 
It reveals a faith that is sublime. The total destruction 
of modern government, which Vaillant and Henry and 
Bourdin would accomplish by dynamite, Tolstoi would 
achieve by simple refusal to participate in any coercive 
act. And on our asking, What is to follow when the 
entire social fabric of the civilised world—the slow 
erection of millenniums of human effort—is in ruins? 
he answers in effect, I don’t know. That is not our look 
out. It is the Master’s business, and He knows what He 
is about; our business is to do as we are bid. 

Such “obedience of faith” lends a glory even to the 
uncouth name of Christian Anarchist. 

Tolstoi’s message bids fair to prove a potent factor in 
the changing times at hand. 
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Kipp, Bensamiy. Social Evolution. (Macmillan.) 8yo. 

Cloth. Pp. 348. 10s. net. 

The nineteenth century has been “uite wrong, Mr. 
Kidd tells us, in supposing that the invellect has played, 
and will play, the greatest part in human evolution. His 
interpretation of the past and his forecast of the future 
are something like the following: The world is clearly 
changing fast around us; but, while so much else has 
died, religion has, if anything, deepened its hold. But 
instincts do not last for noting in a world where only 
the fittest survives. Religiou must therefore still have a 
function to perform in society. What then is it? Like 
other animals, man has no natural tendency to develop; 
indeed, if left alone he would 


pushed him forward but the 
struggle for existence. But ff AA A 
man has in him two forces {) | Zig 
which animals and plants have | 

not: reason and social capacity. 
When the latter of these grouped 
men into societies, a new form 
of the old struggle began, and 
those associations succeeded best 
which had the highest social 
efficiency. Then men further 
competed within their own 
groups, and the more civilised 
the race the keener the com- 
petition became, for all members 
of the community were brought 
into it on more equal terms. 
But man’s reason points out to 
him that the interests of the 
state and of the individual are 
at variance; that the individual 
would do better for himself 
by suspending competition and 
organising on socialistic prin- 
ciples. Progress would be 
checked; retrogression would 
commence; but what is that 
to him? Such social conditions 
as the world has hitherto known 
can never have any ultimate 
sanction in reason. No system 
of ethics can establish a rational basis for individual 
conduct, and now the working-classes have got voting 
power to alter what they do not like. What then 
has hitherto checked reason and kept socicty in the 
old groove? Religion only, which has everywhere set 
up swper-natural and ultva-rational sanctions for conduct. 
It has subordinated reason, and led the individual to 
such action as the interest of the society required. The 
first fourteen centuries of Christianity developed a 
stupendous system of other-worldliness. Then the other 
factor, reason, reasserted itself. But, side by side with 
reason, altruism has grown up, an off-shoot of religion. 
It abolished slavery, and it is removing social inequality 
and every obstacle to democracy. Luaissez faire is out- 
grown. The power-holding classes give way quietly 
because they too are touched with altruism. Hence, 
among Anglo-Saxons at least, there will be no violent 
revolution, and no lasting bitterness. Nor will altruism 
and religion decline with the growth of brains, as some 
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MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


foretell, because brains have not grown, and because our 
boasted advance is social not intellectual. Conduct, therc- 
fore, governed by altruism, is safe enough for the future ; 
democracy will be honest and harmless, embodying the 
highest qualities and attributes. 


Brrreti, Avcustine. Essays about Men, Women, and Books. 
(Elliot Stock.) Feap. 8vyo. Cloth. Pp. 233. 5s. 


Mr. Birrell has reprinted from The Speaker a number 
of his literary causeries, and the result, with some addi- 
tions, is a very engaging volume of critical chit-chat. With 
two exceptions his nineteen papers all have bookish 
subjects, but they are written in no scientific, ordened 
spirit. He just gossips on, al- 
lusively and with cheery good 
temper, seeming always to hav 
his feet on his fender rathei 
than his elbows on his desk. 
These subjects are many and 
various, but they are almost 
invariably of the past (Mr. 
Birrell explains in his essay 
upon “Authors and Critics,” 
reprinted from the New Review, 
that he considers criticism of 
living authors superfluous and 
impertinent): Swift, Boling- 
broke, Sterne, Dr. Johnson—a 
paper, admirable, if only by 
reason of its clever interlude, 
“The Gospel according to Dr. 
Johnson ”—Vanbrugh, Hannah 
More, and Gay are among the 
writers of whoin he has some- 
thing fresh and witty to say; 
while of “‘ Books and Bookmen,” 
“Book-Binding,” ‘Poets 
Laureate,” and “ Americanisms 
and Briticisms,” he has pages 
which are certainly worth read- 
ing—once. For Mr. Birrell’s is 
not a very elaborate critical 
apparatus; he knows a great 
deal and he knows what he 
likes, but he is never at great 
pains to explain the results of his 
knowledge in a scientific spirit. His book is engaging, 
but it is hardly useful. Readers who know anything of 
the authors of whom he writes, will find it an excellent 
book ; but by excellent, to adopt his own phrase, we mean 
excellent to real. A few hours afier it is finished, we 
wonder what it has told us. 





(Bliss, 
Illus- 


Tweepre, Mrs. ALEc. 
Sands and Foster.) 8vo, 
trated. 


A really charming book of travel in a country whose 
beauties in summer time we are beginning to know and 
appreciate, but with respect to whose winter sports and 
pastimes we know very little indeed. Norway, wrapped 
in snow and ice, with its rivers, fjords, waterfalls, and 
lakes all frozen, and its mountains cloaked with snow, 
must indeed be an attraction for those who, like 
Mrs. Tweedie and her sister, are proof against the incon- 
veniences attendant upon a visit in the depth of winter, 


A Winter Jaunt to Norway. 
Cloth. Pp. 316. 16s. 
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‘the crossing of the frozen Cattegat in a sledge-boat, and 


living in a mountain hut 4,000 feet above the sea 
level and with the temperature some way below zero. 
Mrs. Tweedie is not only an adventurous woman; she 
has good humour and good sense, and writes of her 
travels in a bright and vivid style. Her descriptions of 
the national winter sports of the Norwegians, which were 
in full swing when she was at Christiania, are especially 
bright reading. No inconsiderable part of the book is 
devoted to accounts of visits paid to Nansen, Ibsen, 
and Bjérnson. Nansen secms to have captivated the 
travellers. As for Ibsen, Mrs. Tweedie says that he was 
working with a tray full of little carved toy figures 
before him; and Ibsen declared that he could never 
write a line of his dramas without that tray on the table; 
but why this was so was a secret. 


Davipson, Joun. A Random Itinerary. (Elkin Mathews 
and John Lane.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 204. 5s. net; 
Sentences and Paragraphs. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 16mo, 
Cloth. Pp. 134. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Davidson is most generally known as a poet of 
much promise and no inconsiderable performance ; his 
appearance in these volumes as a writer of prose— 
although by no means his first in that character—has 
therefore no little interest. ‘A Random Itinerary ” is a 
record of a series of London, suburban, and country 
excursions made in “ the remarkable spring and summer 
of 1893,’ mostly in the hope and expectation of rain. 
Minutely observant, with a keen eye for the picturesque, 
the suggestive and the romantic in the ordinary aspects 
of life, Mr. Davidson has made most of his pages 
distinctly entertaining, and he has passages of very 
exquisite description that linger in the memory. For 
instance, his many allusions to the lark’s song and flight 
are singularly happy; while here and there the most 
conventional and unlovely suburbs lend themselves to 
his method and become interesting. The chapter in 
which the itinerant tracked the Spring through the parks 
and squares of London is perhaps the most generally 
successful: here certainly he writes at his b2st—so well 
indeed that his remarks may well be kept by Londoners 
as a permanent reminder of a phenomenal season. His 
journeys into the Chilterns were less productive of 
interest, and here Mr. Davidson become: almost dull; but 
the book ends splendidly, as did “ Fleet Street Eclozues,” 
with a really magnificent ballad. The “charge of 
irrelevancy,” which Mr. Davidson needlessly fears for 
“ A Random Itinerary,” may be urged against his second 
book, “Sentences and Paragraphs.” A collection of 
aphorisms, notes, and short essays upon many and very 
varying subjects, it has no real value and no real excuse 
for existence. In no case does it achieve a notable depth 
or concentration of thought, and while every reader who 
cares for charm of style will weleome “A Random 
Itinerary,” few will be attracted to “Sentences and 
Paragraphs.” 


Vazorr, Ivan. Under the Yoke. (Heinemann.) Crown 8yo. 
Paper Covers. Pp. 324. 2s. 6d. 
_ This new volume of Heinemann’s International Library 
is interesting from three points of view: it is the first 
specimen of Bulgarian literature to be translated into 
English; it gives a vivid and striking picture of 
Bulgarian life at the period immediately preceding the 
events which led up to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878; 
and it has, when one considers that it is practically the 
first literary production of a young people, really very 
great artistic merit. The story of the abortive local 


risings against Turkish misrule in 1876, “Under the 
Yoke ” gains greatly in value and interest from the fact 
that its author, born in 1850, himseif participated in and 
suffered from the rebellion he describes. Indeed, one 
wishes that Mr. Gosse had been able to tell us in his 
preface to what extent M. Vazoff has hidden his own 
personality and adventures under those of his unfortunate 
hero, Ivan Kralich, who takes so brave and prominent a 
part in fanning concealed dissatisfaction into open revolt. 
But “ Under the Yoke ” is rather the story of an episode 
in a nation’s history than of a man’s life: through it all 
runs a “strenuous political fervour,’ which perhaps 
detracts somewhat from its personal interest. Its many 
incidents, however, become more and more moving as 
the story proceeds. M. Vazoff has made us know his 
country and his countrymen as no other book has 
done; and he has created scenes and characters, and has 
manipulated his crowded incidents in the manner of a 
master. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Bryson, Mas. The Story of James Gilmour and the Mongol 
Mission. (Sunday School Union.) Crown 8yvo. Cloth. 
Pp. 144. 1s. Illustrated. Splendid Lives Series. 

Heroes of History. (Marcus Ward.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
Is. 6d. each. 

Under the general title of ‘‘ Heroes of History,” Messrs. Marcus Ward and 

Co. are republishing their New Plutarvh series, whi'h was edited by Mr. Walter 

Besant aud the Rev. W. J. Brolribb, M.A. So far the volumes that have 

appearel are Mr. J. H. Treatwell’s ‘* Martin Luther,” Professor Palmer’s 

“Haroun Alraschid,” Mr. C. G. Leland’s ‘* Abraham Lincoln,” and Mr. A. H. 

Beesley’s ** Sir John Franklin.” a 


JERROLD, WALTER. Oliver Wendell Holmes. (Sonnenschein.) 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 144. 2s. 6d. Dilettanti Library. 
With portrait. 

Lee, Stoney (Editor). 
Volume XXXVIL.: 
Elder.) 8yo. Cloth. 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Masquerier—Millyng. (Smith and 
Pp. 453. 15s. 


Murr, Str Wiiitam. ,The Life of Mahomet. 
Elder.) S8yo. Cloth. Pp. ciii., 535. 16s. 


The first edition of this work was publishe! in 1861 in four volum23. By 
omitting chapters relating to the pre Islamite history of Arabia, with many 
voluminous notes, the second elition, which appzare! in 1876, was reduced to 
a single volume. Having in the subsequent eighteen years ‘studied much 
that bears on the subject,” the distinguishel author has in the present e lition 
freely introduced alterations and made omissions. In the preliminary essay on 
sources for the biography, he affirms ‘‘upon the strongest assumption” that 
“* every verse in the Coran is the genuine and unaltered composition of Mahomet 
himself.” From the Coran, along with carefally tested and sifte 1 tradition, he 
derives his materials. Hisestimate of the prophet’s character is discriminating. 
He remarks on his thoroughness, simple habits, urbanity and kind-heartedness, 
his magnanimity to friends but cruelty to foes, his craft and artifice, his passion 
in later life for women, but withal his profound conviction of the continual and 
special providence of God, his patient steadfastness and honesty of purpose in 
his prophetic mission. 


(Smith and 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Biacksurn, CHarLes F. Rambles in Books. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 144. 5s. 


Mr. Blackburn’s library is neither a very large nor a very distinguished 
one, but he has hit upon a happy idea in cataloguing it, and adding brief notes 
and suggestions of the contents of each book. Book lovers will get many hints 
from it as to the best method of cataloguing a collection. 


Curry, Mary B. A Book of Thoughts, Linked with Memories of 
John Bright. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
Pp. 318. 6s. 


Mrs. Curry’s object has been to provide prose or verse passages for every 
day of the year, utilising as far as possible those which her father, John 
Bright, had found ‘a constant source of mental and spiritual refreshment.” 
Some of the extracts are taken from books marked by his own hand; and it 
was thought fitting ‘‘to introduce a few passages from his speeches, illus- 
trating the depth and earnestness of his views upon some subjects of grave 
national importance.” ‘The volumé contains an index of first lines and a list of 
authors quoted, and is well printed and tastefully bound. 


(Sampson Low.) 
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De Quincey, THomas. Conversation and Coleridge, with Other 
Essays, Critical, Historical, Biographical, Philosophical, 
inative and Humorous. (Heinemann.) Crown 8yo. 

Cloth. Pp. 259. 6s. 


This forms the second volume of ‘* The Posthumous Works of Thomas De 
Quincey,” which Dr. Japp has edited from the author’s MSS., with introduc- 
tions and notes. 


GREENWOOD, Freperick. The Lover's Lexicon: a Handbook 
for Novelists, Playwrights, Philosophers, and Minor Pcets; 
but Especially for the Enamoured, (Macmillan.) Crown 
8yo. Cloth. Pp. 319. 6s. 


Houxiey, Tuomas H. Hume: with Helps to the Study of 
Berkeley: Essays. (Macmillan.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
Pp. 319. ° 5s. 


This, the sixth volume of Professor Huxley’s ‘‘ Collected Essays,” contains 
the study of Hume’s life and work which he contributed to the English Men 
of Letters Series, and a couple of preliminary studies for a similar exposition 
of Berkeley’s views which he once contemplated, but which now, alas! he has 
abandoned. In his short preface, Professor Huxley, “‘ by way of advice to the 
rising generation of English readers,” says that if they are really animated by 
a desire ‘to get a clear conception of the deepest problems set before the 
iatellect of mau,” a full age “tate of three English authors will practically 
suffice ; namely, Berkeley, Hume, and Hobbes, 


Martin, Epwarp Sanprorp. Windfalls of Observation 
Gathered for the Edification of the Young and the Solace of 
Others. (J. M. Dent and Co.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 312. 
3s. 6d. net. 


A book very delightful in appearance, containing twenty-one short essays 
on such subjects as the horse, climate, courtship, marriage aud divorce, the travel 
habit, newspapers and people, the question of occupation, and wills and heirs. 
Mr. Martin shows plentiful signs of being an American. 


Repriier, Acnes. Essays in Idleness, (Gay and Bird.) 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 224. 5s. 


Miss Repplier’s first volume, ‘‘ Points of View,” won her many admirers 
in England; and writing in April, 1892, we spoke of it as ‘‘the most 
entertaining volume of literary essays which has come to us from America 
since Mr. W. D. Howells’s *‘ Criticism and Fiction.” Her publishers now use 
this sentence as an advertisement in their list of Miss Repplier’s books ; but 
they succeed in turning just praise into ridiculous laudation, and in altogether 
misrepresenting our opinion by omitting its final clause. This, surely, is 
hardly legitimate. ‘‘Kssays in Idleness” has most of the qualities, and all 
the faults, of its predecessors. With a style as replete with quotations as 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s—a writer whom Miss Repplier resembles in manner, 
matter, and mode of thought—she has given a new interest to subjects 
as hackneyed as ‘‘ Leisure,” ‘‘ Words,” ‘ Ennui,” ‘Wit and Humour,” 
** Letters,” and the domestic cat. Two articles more purely literary are ‘‘ The 
Children’s Poets” and ‘‘ The Praises of War ;” but all have a decided literary 
flavour. In spite of her many prejudices, Miss Repplier is an eminently 
sine critic, showing evidence upon her every page of the scope and variety 
of her reading. In fact, ‘* Essays in Idleness ” is distinctly a book for the lover 
of literature ; but the very qualities that make it welcome render it a volume to 
be read at intervals rather than all at once. 


Ross, Joun D. (Editor). Burns’ Highland Mary. (A. Gardner.) 
Small Square. Cloth. Pp, 147. 2s. 6d. 


A collection of the prose and verse papers that have been written upon 
** Highland Mary,” including, of course, Burns’ own tributes. 


The Revival of Irish Literature. (T. Fisher Unwia.) Feap. 8vo. 
Paper Covers. Is. 


Contains four addresses: ‘What Irishmen may do for Irish Literature,” 
and “ Books for the Irish People,” by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G, 3 
“Trish Literature: its Origin and Environment,” by Dr. George Sigerson ; and 
“* The Necessity for De-Anglicising Ireland,” by Dr. Douglas Hyde. 


FICTION. 


Bascotr, E. M. Mrs. Thorndale’s 
Unwin.) Long Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
Independent Novel Series. 


(T. Fisher 
3s. 6d. 


Cousin. 
Pp. 225. 


Brack, WitttaAM. Donald Ross of Heimra. (Sampson Low.) 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 368. 2s. 6d. New edition. 
To the same excellent series Messrs. Sampson Low have added new 
editions of Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s ‘*Cripps the Carrier” and Dr. George 
Macdonald’s ‘‘ Adela Cathcart.” 


Buttock, Suan F. The Awkward Squads, and Other Stories. 
(Cassell.) Crown 8yo. Cloth, Pp. 263. 5s. 








EW 


OF REVIEWS. 


Camprincr, Apa, A Marriage Ceremony. (Hutchinson.) Two 
volumes. 21s. 

The marriage ceremony that practically commences this book meant nothin « 
more to the couple whom legally it made man and wife than that through it 
they had fulfilled the terms of their uncle’s will. He had made them joiit 
inheritors of his millions only upon condition that they married; and, anxious 
to keep the money, but caring no whit for one another, they had agreed to ¢» 
through the ceremony and part at the door of the church. There are oth 
interesting complications, but the motive of the book is the awakening «{ 
passion in the husband immediately upon the completion of the ceremony, an: 
the many difficulties that he had before he could induce his wife, years later, t» 
return his love, 


Coppan, J. Mactaren. The Burden of Isabel. 
and Windus.) Three volumes. 31s. 6d. 


A really excellent story, depending for its interest to a large degree upon 
the changing fortunes of a large Lancashire cotton firm and its attempt t 
make a corner in cotton. It 1s much the kind of story that Wilkie Collin. 
might have written, exciting, and with more thin a touch of the picturesqu 
and dram:tic. The scenes in the East-end opium den, for instance, ar 
vividly suggested ; while the character of Daniel Trichinopoly, the India 
servant who thought by discovering the secret of his master’s machines t. 
make a fortune among the Bombay cotton houses, is well drawn. There is n 
dull page in the book—the heroine’s idea of starting a home for age 
governesses being one out of its many interests. 


(Chatto 


- De Listz, Percy. The Hero of the ‘Pelican’: An Ocean 


Drama. (Digby and Long.) Crown 8yo. 
3s. 6d. 


Dots, NATHAN HAskELL. Not Angels Quite. (Gay and Bird. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 327. 7s. 6d. 


GRAND, Saran. The Heavenly Twins. (Heinemann.) Crow: 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 679. 6s. New edition. 


Hitt, Joun. The Common Ancestor. (Chatto and Windus.) 

Three yolumes. 31s. 6d. 

A romantic story of modern life quite ‘in the old-fashioned, second-rat: 
Wilkie Collins style. There is the usual handsome adventurer, who succee- 
this time in duping a whole seaside town, and a beautiful adventuress who turns 
the head of one of the heroes. Then the plot includes an attempted murder, 
and a flight from detectives. On the whole, Mr. Hill has written a fairly 
readable library novel. But he would have done well to have omitted half th: 
foreign tour in the third volume; and his style is not guod, 


InceLow, JEAN. Very Young and Quite Another Story. 
(Longmans.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 314. 2s.6d. New 
edition. 


Iora. A Yellow Aster. (Hutchinson.) Three yolumes. 31s. 6d 

This is a book not a little reminiscent in its atmosphere and form of “ The 
Heavenly Twins.” Its heroine, for instance, has many attributes in common 
with Augelica, who had also a ‘‘naughtiness with that horrible unique sort « 
infernal touch about it.” It is a book, too, that gets better and better. ‘I'h: 
story of a girl brought up without a mother’s love, and unable in her own turn t 
feel any love for her husband, it has pages of unusual pathos and power. ‘Th 
gradual awakening of love, first for her mother, then for her unborn child an‘! 
her absent husband, is depicted with great skill. Altogether ‘* A Yellow Aster ” 
is a notable contribution to the rapidly growing literature that devotes itself t: 
the avalysis of women’s mind and women’s position. 


Cloth. Pp. 265. 


JoxAI, Mavurvus. Dr. Dumany’s Wife. (Cassell.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 312. 6s. 
One is glad to see that the recent interest in the great Hungarian novelist 
has sent this excellent translation of one of his best and most recent novels into 
anew edition. . 


Lowry, H. D. Wreckers and Methodists. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 248. 3s. 6d. 
Cornwall is so large and diversified a county, that one is hardly surprise | 

that a writer has been found to emulate “Q” in reproducing the curious, 
romantic life of its people. Mr. Couch has taken for his own the district to the 
south-east of the Duchy; Mr. Lowry is concerned with the north-west, the 
mining district and coast around Portreath. An intimate knowledge of his 
subject is Mr. Lowry’s chief quality, and one can see that he owes much of his 
method to his one forerunner in modern Cornish fiction. His skill, however, 
is rather in the literary presentment of the anecdote than in the short story ; 
but his book will be peculiarly welcome to all who love Cornwall, and is worth 
the attention of all those who care for conscientious work, 


MacNas, Frances. Relics—Fragments of a Life. (Heine- 
mann.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. 

“The following pages contain the thoughts and reflections of a spinster,” 
is the first sentence of this book, but it does little justice to what follows. T he 
heroine of “ Relics ” is an old maid charming in every way, and her reflection~ 
upon and descriptions of the simple rural life of her village and its inhabitants 
has an old world sweetness and delicacy reminding one irresistibly of Mrs. 
Austen among writers of the past, and of ‘‘Q” in the present. Nothing but 
the chronicle of a gentie, almost uneventful life, the book has but little plot. 
To its predestined readers it will come with the fragrance of the quiet country 
life and the memory of the old-fashioned past. 


(Heinemann. ) 
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Manwe wt, M. B. The Bents of Battersby (R.T.S.) Crown 


Svyo. Cloth. Pp. 224. 2s. 6d. 


Moresworts, Mrs. The Story of a Spring Morning and The 
Third Miss St. Quentin. (Longmans.) Crown8yo. Cloth. 
Pp. 331 and 376, 2s. 6d. each. New edition. 


Newson, Jane. The Rousing of Mrs. Potter. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) Long Post 8vo. Paper Covers. Pp. 189.  1s.\6d. 


This, the most recent volume of the Pseudonym Library, contains eleven 


short American stories reprinted from the Century, the Cosmopolitan, and + 


other American magazines, Another recent volume of the ,Bame series is 
Anna Catherina’s “* Home of the Dragon: A Tonquinese Idyll. 


Pearce, J. H. Drolls from Shadowland. (Lawrence and 


Bullen.) 16mo. Cloth. Pp. 166. 3s. 6d. 


Call them what you will—drolls, fantasies, fairy tales, parables, allegories 
—these sket-hes have a very considerable power. Sometimes reminiscent of 
Hans Andersen, they are the work of a writer who has felt much and deeply. 
Those that are Corvis almirably reproduce the Cornish spirit aud diale-t ; 
and it would be interesting to know how much Mr. Pearce owes to.Cornish fulk- 
lore and how much to his own unaided invention. Of recent essays in the 
supernatural nothing has been more satisfactory ; while from the point of 
writing, Mr. Pearce has made a great advance. 
(Cassell.) Cloth. 


“Q.” Novels and Tales. Crown 8yo. 


5s. each. 

Every one who cares at all for modern fiction will,be glad of the opportunity 
of getting a uniform and handsome e‘lition of Mr. Couch’s books, complete with 
the exception of the recently published ‘* Delectable Duchy.” In these six 
volumes we have some of the cleverest and most powerful work of the last 
decade: ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” ‘The Splendid Spur,” ‘* The Blue Pavilions,’ 
and “I Saw Three Ships,” display the writer as a romanticist pure and simple ; 
in “ Troy Town” we have him as a humourist; while in ‘* Noughts anl 
Crosses ” he gives us an admirable collection of short stories, The reaer who 
knows not Q” hal better speedily invest in one of these volumes—‘ The 
Splendid Spur ” for choice. 

Scort, Sin Watrer, Barz. 85. Ronan’s Well. (A. and C. 
Black.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 448. 53. 


To any one in search of a presentable, handy, well illustrate 1, and at th> 
same time fairly inexpensive elition of Scott’s novels, we can heartily com- 
mend the Dryburgh, of which the present volume is the seventeenth. HandJ- 
somely bound and admirably printed, the series makes an exellent sow, con- 
venient for the hand and for the bookshelf. Mr. Hugh Thomson’s ten 
illustrations to “St. Ronan’s We:1” are well conceive and execute i. 


Sracroote, W. H. Th> Teleporon and Other Stories. (J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bri:tol.) Paper Covers. 1s. Bristol Library. 


Tae Novels and Tales of Maria Eigeworth. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 

Feap. 8vyo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net, per volume. 

With “ Patronage” and “ Helen ” in two volumes each, and “ Harrington” 
and **Ormond ” in one each, Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. have brought their 
pretty ellition of the chief of Miss Edgeworth’s novels and tales toa close. 
Although having a distinctive binding, these volumes are issue! uniform in 
size aud general get-ap with the other standard British novelists that have 
recently appeared from the same house. Each story is prefacel with a brief 
biographical note and is illustrated with etche1 reproluctions of the origiaal 
pictures. ‘The series is certainly a marvel of cheapuess. 


TrREGARTHEN, Monica. Her Angel Friend. (Digby and Long.) 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 263. 63. 


HISTORY. 


Creicuton, M.,D.D. A History of the Papacy during the 
Period of the Reformation. Volume V.: German Revolt, 
1517-1527. (Longmans.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 384. 15s. 


Greey, Joun Ricuarp, M.A. A Short History of the English 
People. Part XXX. (Macmillan.) 4to. Paper Covers. 
Is. net. 
With this part, the third volume of this excellent illustrated edition of 
the ‘* Short History ” is completed. 


Murray, Davip, Ph.D., LL.D. Japan. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 430. 5s. 

In the new volume of ‘* The Story of the Nations” series, Dr. Murray, 
late alviser to the Japanese Minister of Education, traces the story of Japan 
from its beginnings to the establishment of constitutional government. His chief 
difficulty has been due to the fact tat the book deals with a period of vague 
and legendary antiquity as well as with the disorders of medieval times’and 
with centuries of se-lusion ; but having had exceptional facilities:in the collec- 
tion of material for his story, the author has not failed to produce a somewhat 
unique history of the development of an interesting nation. There is a valu- 
able appendix, including among other things a list of the one hundred aud 
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twenty-one Emperors (or Empresses) who have reigne1 in Japan, commencing 
with Jimmu, who acceded to the throne in the year 660 B.c., and died at the 
age of one hundred and twenty-seven. It is the official list issued by the 
Government, Maps and illustrations are freely used to elucidate the text. 


Sanperson, Epsar, M.A. History of England and the British 

Empire. (Warne.) 8yo, Cloth. Pp. 1098. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Sanderson’s ambition aas been “to furnish both general readers and 
young students of British history with a record base i upon the best authorities, 
aud written in an interesting narrative style.” The history, which is carried 
up to 1890, is illustrated with numerous coloured maps and tables of genealogy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALEXANDER, A. Physical Drill of all Nations. (Piilip.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 165. 2s. 6d.  Tllustrated. 


Clark’s Civil Service Annual and Calendar for Candidates and 
Officials. (Clark, 2, Chancery Lane.) Crown 8vo. Paper 
Covers. 2s. 

Morcay, Morris H., Ph.D. 
(J. M. Dent and Co.) 
3s. 6d. net. 

The oldest extant work on horsemanship, ‘still in the main a sound and 
excellent guide.” Mr. Morgan modestly disclaims having written ‘the book 
of the ancient horse,” but he has done much towards it. He gives us: (1) a 
gool translation of Xenophon’s Greek; (2) many notes on practical points ; 
(3) excellent illustrations of riding-subjects taken from Greek vases and 
sculpture. The illustrations quite bear out the view that the ancient Greek 
horse, like his descendants in their own country, was a smaller animal than 
ours. 

Muskert, Puri E. The Art of Living in Australia. 
and Spottiswoode.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 431. 
Contains, inter alia, three hundrel Australian cookery recipes and 

accessory cookery information by Mrs. Wicken, lecturer on cookery to the 

Sydney Technical Colleg ». 


Nemo Academy. (Digby and Long.) Paper Covers. 1s. 
An attack, in the shape of a farce, upon private schools and their head- 
masters. 


Norton, Georce Pepier, F.C.A. Balancinz for Expert Book- 
ksepers. (Simpkin.) 8yvo. Cloth. Pp. 61. 6s. : 


Warts, A. E. Belle and the Dragon. (Elliott.) 4to. Cloth. 
Pp. 194. Illustrated. 

‘* Belle and the Dragon ” is another of the works of fancy and imagination 
through the medium of which Mr. Waite delivers his message to the worl iu 
so charmingly grotesque a manner that one is apt to skip the “* message” in 
order to revel the more freely in his delightful bits of description and quaint 
touches of humour. Th 3 a strong human element in the book in spite of 
the fairylan phraseology, and this, combined with the sly hits at the foibles of 
soviety and individuals, makes it very suggestive reading. 

Wiiiiams, Ropert, A.R.I.B.A. London Rookeries and Colliers’ 
Slums: A Plea for More Breathing Room. (W. Reeves.) 
4to. Paper Covers. Is. 

When Mr. Charles Booth tabulate the poverty of London, public attention 
was immediately directed to the magnitude of the great question of housing. 
The County Council has taken up the question in a practical manner. This 
bovk is a useful account by a practical man of the development of the slum 
quarter of towns, and the proposals now to be lail before Parliament for their 
demolition. A very useful chapter is given on the necessary reform required 
in existing Building Acts to prevent the "growth of fresh slums and fresh 
rookeries ; while the diagrams and other illustrations add largely to the value 
of the work. 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 
Binyon, Lavrence. Lyric Poems. (Elkin Mathews and Johr 

Lane.) Square l6mo. Cloch. Pp 91. 5s. net. 

This is a well-shaped, nicely printe! hu. hook with a title-pige designe 1 
by Mr. Selwyn Image. For the pooms themselve., sel that it must be sai! 
that Mr. Binyon would have done better to have waited before courting public 
approval. His numbers show considerable taste and delicacy of feeling ; but 
they lack music and have nose of that distinction of phrase which one looks for 
nowadays even in the youngest of minor poets. Echoes of Keats, Shelley, 
Matthew Arnold, and of Mr. Morris float through the volume; but Mr. Binyon, 
who is always conscientious, is never merely imitative. The verses, we should 
add, are mainly subjective, and deal with the personal emotions of the writer. 
De Vere, Avprey. The Household Poetry Book: an Anthology 

of English-Speaking Poets from Chaucer to Fater. (Burns 

and Oates.) Feap. 8vyo. Paper Covers. Pp. 308. 1s. 

The publishers in congratulating themselves on being able to offer the 
publi: a ‘Guile to the Poets” by ‘*a poet himself, a poet’s son, the friend 
of Wordsworth, and a friend of Tennyson,” claim that they have given ‘a 
larger anthology than has yet been offered at the price of one shilling.” 
The sele:tions from each poet are preface | by a brief critical and biographical 
note, 


Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 187. 


(Eyre 


























Dircxs, Rupoir (Editor). Charles Lamb’s Plays ani Dra- 
matic Essays. (Walter Scott.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 
xxv., 23. 1s. 6d. 

A volume of the Scott Library, to which has also been rezently added ‘* The 

Essaysand Apothegms of Francis Lord Bacon,” edited by Mr. John Buchan. 

Both volumes contain editorial introductions. 


Hors, Roserr Cuarues. Medieval Music. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth. Pp. 182. 5s. 


An historical sketch of the meJiaval system of music, from the music of 
the early Greeks to the end of the sixteenth century. Mr. Hope considers that 
the Church has done more than any power to foster the arts, music especially. 
“The Introiuction of the Organ and [ts Effect on Medieval! Music (A.D, 150- 
1350) ” is most interesting, and the chapter on ‘‘ Harmonic or Monodic Music ” 
shows the development the science of harmony had attained by the end of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century. The book is supplied 
with an adequate index, but it is rather unwisely arranged under three alpha- 
bets. For the rést, Mr. Hope deserves thanks for a readable treatise on a little- 
understood subject. 


Lawrence, Jonn, D.Lir., M.A. 
Verse. (Henry Frowde.) 8yo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Pryero, Arraur W. Sweet Lavender: A Domestic Drama. 
(Heinemann.) Small 4to. Paper Covers, Pp. 180. 1s. 6d. 


Forming the eighth volume of Mr. Pinero’s plays. 


Suretey, Orpy, M.A. Carmina Mariana: An English Antho- 
logy in Verse in Honour or in Relation to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. (Burns and Oates.) Small 4to. Cloth. 
Pp, 461. 7s. 6d. Second edition. 


Satu, Georce Barnett (Editor). Illustrated British Ballads. 

Part 24. (Cassell.) Is. 

Part 24 completes the re-issue of this work in serial parts. The editor has 
made his sele:tion from the old ballad of Chevy Chace ” to ** The Lord of Bur- 
leigh,” by Tennysen, and, seeing that every British balla 1 could not be included, 
the collevtion is very representative of our rich ballad literature. 


The Temple Shakespeare. (J. M. Dent and Co.) Small square. 
Cloth. 1s. net, per volume. 


Under the title of the Temple Shakespeare, and the editorship of Mr. 
Tsrae} Gollancz, Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. have commenced the publication 
of an edition of Shakespeare’s works, which should certainly meet with a very 
wide welcome. Each play will be in a volume by itself, ‘‘ The Tempest” 
being the first to appear, and each volume will have a title-page by Mr. Walter 
Crane, and a frontispiece in photogravure either of one of the accepted portraits 
of Shakespeare, or some topographical illastration connecte1 with his life. The 
text, by arrangement with Messrs. Macmillan, will be identical with that of 
the ‘* Cambridge ” edition ; the numbering of the lines will follow that of the 
“* Globe ” edition to facilitate reference ; while each page will have the act and 
scene printed in red. Mr. Gollancz’s editorial work is to be confined toa concise 
preface—into which esthetic criticism will not enter—a full glossary, and brief 
notes ; while many readers will be glad to hear that the edition will contain no 
etymologies, no parallel passages, and no discussion of textual emendations. 
For the rest, it is only necessary to commend the binding, type, and general 
appearance of the volume. Its size (about 5 inches by 4) admirably adapts it 
for the pocket, and the use of the ribbon-marker is a happy idea. 


(Elliot Stock.) 


Chapters on Allite:ative 
Paper Covers, Pp. 113. 


POLITICAL. 


Maxtock, W. H. Labour and the Popular Welfare. (A. and C. 
Black.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 336. 6s. 


Mr. Mallock is well known as one of the most strenuous opponents of the 
collectivist school of economics, and in this book he again combats the modern 
socialist movement. His volume is divided into four parts, entitle] respectively 
“The Divisible Wealth of the United Kingdom,” ‘‘ The Chief Factor in the 
Production of the National Income,” ‘‘ An Exposure of the Confusions implied 
in Socialistic Thought as to the Main Agent in Modern Production,” ‘‘ The 
Reasonable Hopes of Labour—their Magnitude, and their Basis.” 


Pauarave, R. H. Ineuis, F.R.S. Dictionary of Political 
Economy. Part VI. (Macmillan.) 8yo. Paper Covers. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Spaupine, T. A., LL.B. The House of Lords: A Retrospest 
and a Forecast. (Fisher Unwin.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 281. 
* 10s. 6d. 


At this juncture, when public attention is directed so strongly at the 
House of Lords, the publication of a book on the constitution of that body, its 
record as a destroyer of House of Commons legislation, and its attempts 
at its own reformation, is both timely and welcome. The composition of the 
Upper House, its history, its obstruction, and proposals for its reform are 
considered clearly and ably. Without definitely supporting the bicameral as 
opposed to the unicameral system, Mr. Spalding considers public opinion 
not prepared for any more drastic change than an alteration in the present 
constitution of the Upper House, by making it more repves2ntative of different 
classes in the community, and by a gradual diminutioa in the number of 
hereditary peers. In an appendix is given a table of the principal rejections 
and mutilations of Bills by the Lords since 1832. . 


Tue Review or REVIEWS. 








SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


Bapenoca, L.N. Romance of the Insect World. (Macmillan.) 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 298. 6s. 


A popularly written work on insects and their life, very fully an: 
admirably illustrated by Miss Margaret J. Badenoch and others. 


Bonavia, E, M.D. The Flora of the Assyrian Monuments 
and its Outcomes. (A. Constable.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 215 
Illustrated. 


GRESSWELL, GEORGE, M.A. The Diseases and Disorders of the 
Ox, with an Account of the Diseases of the Sheep. 
(W. H. Allen.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 755. 7s.°6d. New 
edition. 

A portly, well illustrated volume, with additions on human and com- 
parative pathology by Dr. Albert Gresswell. 


Horwi.t, Encar E., F.C.S. A Course of Quantitive Chemica! 
Analysis in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. (Blackie.) 
Feap 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 187. 2s. 


JEFFERIES, RicHarp. The Toilers of the Field. (Longmans.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 327. 3s. 6d. 


A new edition in the Silver Library, having for a frontispiece a photograph 
of Miss Margaret Thomas’s bust of Jefferies in Salisbury Cathedral. 


LypEkKER, Ricwarp, B.A., F.GS., F.Z.8. The Royal Natural 
History. Volume I: Section I. (Warne.) 4to. Cloth. 
Pp. 288. 5s. net. 

Messrs. F. Warne and Co. have commenced the publication, in cloth bound 
sections, of their excellent ‘* Royal Natural History,” the appearance of which, 
in monthly shilling parts, we noticed last month. 


Meyer, Berroa. The Child—Physically and Mentally. (L. 
N. Fowler.) Paper Covers. Pp. 155. 2s. 

Mrs. Meyer seeks to give ‘‘the latest acquisitions of hygienic science, to 
assist mothers and educators to watch intelligently over the development of 
children under their charge.” 

Newton, AurreD. A Dictionary of Birds. Parts I. and II.: 
A—GA—MA. (A.and C. Black.) 8vo. Boards. 7s. 6d. 
each, net. 

There is no higher authorily on ornithology than Mr. Newton, and he has 
gathered round him a small company of assistants with whose help he is issuing a 
fully, yet handy, a scientific, yet readable, dictionary of birds. ‘The foundation 
of the work is papers contributed to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” but 
these are modified and also supplementel by a far larger number of ‘other 
articles. In addition to the alphabetical enumeration and description of birds, 
there are excellent articles of a deeper kind, as on Anatomy (by Dr. Gadow), 
Feather, Flight, Geographical Distribution, Migration, Mimicry, and (alas that 
it should be necessary!) Extermination. The account of the cuckoo and its 
remarkable habits is eminently philosophic in spirit. The book is well got up 
and illustrated. 

Snetcrove, Epwarp, B.A. Object Lessons in Botany from 
Forest, Field, and Garden: A First Botany Book for Teachers 
of Little Students. (Jarrold.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 109. 
2s. 6d. ; 

Well illustrated, and adapted to Standards I. and II., Mr, Snelgrove begins 
with the apple and the plum as more interesting to children than flowers or 
leaves, and works his way over a good deal of simple botany. Other volumes 
are hereafter to carry the pupils further. The strong point of his method is the 
attempt to make children first observe, and then think, for themselves. 


Srasies, Gorpon, M.D. The Wife’s Guide to Health and 
Happiness. (Jarrold.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 241. 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY, RELIGION, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Author of “Supernatural Religion.” The Gospel According to 
Peter: a Study. (Longmans.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 139. 6s. 


Buake, Rev. Bucwanan, D.D. How to Read the Prophets. 
* Part IV.: Ezekiel. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 238. 4s. 
One of a series in which the prophecies are arranged chronologically in 
their historical setting, with explanations and glossary. 


Buake, Rev. Mortimer, D.D. The Lads and Lasses of the 


Bible: Sermons for our Young Folk. (R. D. Dickenson.) 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 240. 


Bonwick, JAMEs, F.R.G.S. Irish Druids and Old Irish 
Religions. (Griffith and Farran.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp 328. 6s. 
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OTHER Books OF THE MONTH. 


Brooxs, Puitires. Addresses. (R. D. Dickenson.) Crown 8yo. 
Cloth. Pp. 146. 2s. 6d. - 

Brown, JoHn Wituiam. Some Recent Contributions to the 
Unitarian Pulpit. (R. Sutton and Co.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
Pp. 230, 3s, 6d. 

CARPENTER, THE Ricur Rey. W. Boyp, D.D. The Son of Man 
among the Sons of Men. (Isbister.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
Pp. 308. 5s. 

This is a series of twelve studies of character—but of character as affected 
and developed by contact with the Son of Man; or, rather, it is a study of the 
workings of the love of Christ as seen indirectly through His influence on some 
of those who had dealings with Him. ‘The latter are all well known Gospel 

rsonages, such as Pil:te, Judas, Nicodemus, Thomas, the Baptist, the 

estorei Demoniac. ‘The book is written in a very straightforward, simple, 
effective style, with little of that subtle thought and elaborate beauty of 
expression which we associate with the name of its author. 

Carus, Dr. Pact. A Primer of Philosophy. (Watts.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 232. 4s. 

Dr. Carus says that his object has been to present the subject in the 
plainest and most lucid form possible, and that, although not expressly designed 
to give instruction to beginners in philosophy, his primer is “ eminently 
available for that purpose.” 

Cave, Atrrep, B.A., D.D. The Spiritual World. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 254. 5s. 

In his preface, Principal Cave speaks of the several lectures which make 
up this book as ‘‘fragments—fragments of theory, fragments of practice, 
fragments of interpretation.” The volume is divilei into two parts, entitle 1 
respectively, ‘The Spiritu:l World the Last Word of Philosophy,” aud ‘* The 
Spiritual World the First Word of Christ.” 
Foreign Missions and Home Calls. 

Cloth. Pp. 102. 1s. 


Contains an introductory letter by the Bishop of Durham. 


Marson, Cuartes L. The Psalms at Work. (Elliot Stock.) 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 231. 6s. 
This volume is simply the English Church Psalter, with a large number 

of useful explanatory notes, explanations, and references. 

Pinson, H. Book of Reference for the Frauds and Falsities 
in the Rovised Version of the Scriptures. (Thurgate, 
Paddington.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 179. 


Preaching: the Matter and the Manner. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 32. 6d. 


Spurcreon,C.H. The Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit : Sermons 
Preached. Vol. XXXIX. (Passmoreand Alabaster.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 636. 7s. 

This volume contains fifty-two sermons—one for every week in the year— 
and the publishers state that they still have enough on hand to publish at the 
same rate for some years to come. 

Sratey, Rev. Vernon. The Catholic Religion: a Manual of 
Instruction for Members of the Anglican Church. (Mow- 
bray.) 18mo. Paper Covers. Pp. 397. , 9d. net. 


Stock, Evcene. The Master’s Guide for His Disciples. (Elliot 
Stock.) Long Post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 268. 3s. 6d. 

A manual of all the recorde! sayings of Jesus, arrange] for easy consulta- 
tion and systematic reading. 

Voysry, Rev. Caarirs, B.A. Theism: or, the Religion of 
Common Sense. (Williams and Norgate.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 100. 2s. 6d. 

This ‘‘ little book contains a few simple truths upon which I have been 
preaching for over twenty-two years,” says Mr. Voysey. It is compose! of 
papers written for the Weetly Times and Echo. 

Wytp, Georcr, M.D. Theosophy: or, Spiritual Dynamics ani 
the Divine and Miraculous Man. (Elliott.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 264. With portrait. 

Dr. Wyld has been encouraged to publish a second edition of this work 
because he ‘‘ felt that the reading public should know that there is, and always 
has been, a Christian Theosophy which must be in antagonism to that system 
of Hindoo Qosmogany and Magic vamped together by the late Madame 
Blavatsky.” 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


(Elliot Stock.) 18mo., 


(Elliot Stock.) 


“An Inpran Orricer.” Russia’s March Towards India. 
(Sampson Low.) Two volumes. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 335, 
318. 16s. 


The author’s object has been to supply ‘‘a clear historical account of 
Russia’s March through Central Asia in all its stages . . . from the earliest 
times up to the present day.” He trusts that he may “convince English- 
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men that a real danger does exist, and that the time bas come when England 

can no longer place reliance on Muscovite assurances, but must be prepared to 

resolutely oppose any further encroachments on the part of Russia.” A large 
coloured map enables the reader to fullow more closely the progress of the 
narrative. 

Bancrort, Husert Howe. Resources and Development of 
Mexico. (The Bancroft Company, San Francisco.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 325. 

This volume purposes “to present a true picture of the natural and 
ndustrial connection of the several states of the Mexican Republic as they are 
to-day.” Almost between every page is a full-page illustration representing 
some scene in Mexico aud reproduced from photographs, the volume also 
containing two maps. 


Bancrorr, Hersert Howe. The Book of the Fair. Part XII. 

(The Bancroft Company, Chicago.) Folio. 4s. 

This really magnificent publication, a worthy memorial of the great 
Exhibition that is its subject, has made good progress since we noticed the 
first part in August last. It will be completed in twenty-five parts. Mr. Ban- 
croft’s name vouches for the excellence and interest of the text ; in its illustra- 
tions and its purely technical qualities, ‘‘‘The Book of the Fair” reflects the 
highest cretit upon the American printing and publishing trades. 


Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland. Part VI. 
(Cassell.) 7d. 


A topographical dictionary of the Unite Kingdom, with illustrations and 
maps. 


Handbook for Travellers in Oxfordshire. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 242. 6s. 
Besides a large and excellent map of the county, this volume contains 

maps and plans of Oxfurd and of its principal colleges. 


(John Murray.) 


Jounston, James, M.D. Reality versus Romance in South 
Central Africa. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 353. 21s. 

An account of a twenty-months’ journey across Africa from Benguella on 
the west, through Mashonaland, Manica, Nyasa, the Shire Highlauds, to the 
mouth of the Zambesi on the east coast. Dr. Johnston claims that being 
‘‘entirely independent of all denominational, political, or party influences, with 
no interests to conciliate or ends to serve,” he had exceptional facilities for 
arriving at ‘‘absolutely corre:t information concerning that portion of the ‘ Dark 
Continent’ which was the field of bis investigation.” His journey, too, 
acquires an additional interest from the fact that from first to last “he never 
one found himself provoke! to fire a shot in anger, or compelled to do so in 
self-defence against a human enemy.” A special feature of the volume is 
bee ie excellent collotype reproductions of photographs taken by the author 
himself. 


Puttipotts, Epex. In Sugar-Cane Land. (McClure.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 297. 3s. 6d. 
A volume of humorous West Indian travel. 


The Industries of Russia. Volumes I. and II.: Manufactures 
and Trade. Volume V.: Siberia and the Great Siberian 
Railway. (P.S. King and Co.) Royal8vo. Paper Covers. 
The English translation of these portly volumes is the work of Mr. J. M. 

Crawford, the United States Cousul-General in Russia. They are issued under 

the instruction of the Imperial Minister of Finance, by the Department of 

Trade and Manufactures for the Chicago Exhibition, in order to supplement 

the exhibits in giving ‘‘an adequate idea of the proluctive forces of the Russian 

Empire and its industrial development.” Ea-:h section contains a very good 

map. 

Watrorp, Epwarp. Greater London. Part VIII. (Casscll.) 

7d. New edition. 


Wesleyan Methodist Church Missionary Atlas: China Section. 
(Wesleyan Methodist Book Room.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

This missionary hantbook has three maps. incluliug one showing the 
location of the different Protestant missi mary stations in China, an illustrated 
recor. of the work done in the Wuchang ant Canton districts, and a general 
review of the question of mission work iu the Chinese Empire. 











Notice.—For the convenience of such of our readers as may 
live at a distance from a bookseller, any Bool: they may require, 
mentioned in the previous List, will be forwarded post free to 
any part cf the United Kingdom, from the Publishing Office of 
Tue Review or Reviews, 125, Fleet Street, on receipt of Postal 
Order for the published price of the Book ordered. 








Altruistic Review.—Chicago. February. 20 cents. 
The Heart of Phillips Brooks. Arthur B. Chaffee. 
Possibilities of Right Co-operation. Phineas Dodds, 
Amateur Work.—Ward, Lock. March. 64. 
' Dry-Plate Photography. Illustrated. C. C. Vevers. 
; amo Construction at Home. 
Reflecting Telescope. Illustrated. E. A. Francis. 

























ols. per annum. 

» Harnack’s Dogmatic History. Very Rev. Augustin F. Hewit. 
University sige oa Their Origin and Their Methods. Brother Azarias. 
. §t. Gregory the Great and England. Michael Hennessy. 

The Church and the Empire, A.p. 250-312. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan. 
~ . Honorius and Liberius, Pontiffs. Arthur F. Marshall. 

~The Garden of Balsam. A. R. Dowling. 
Our Converts. IL. Richard H. Clarke. 
Hawaii and its Missionaries. Bryan J. Clinch. 
The True Account of the Murder of Archbishop Seghers. 


«R. e. 
De Studiis Scripture Sacre. Pope Leo XIII. 
Money. Rev. Thomas J. A, Freeman. 


American Journal of Politics.—114, Nassau Street, New York. 
February. 25 cents. 
The Roman Catholic Church as a Factor in Politics. E. D. McCreary. 
Ought the United States to Aunex-Canada? Vernon R. Andrew. 
Free Administration of Justice. Victor Yarros. 
edical Fad: Dr. Hammond’s Cerebrine and Other Extracts. 


Blunders 

The United States and Hawaii. J. A. Donaldson. 

Effect of the Wilson Bill on the Gold Staudard. Henry B. Russell. 

Tariff Reform Blunders. A Reply. Daniel Strange. 

Canada and ‘‘ Political Reunion ”: From a Canadian’s Standpoint. W. Evans. 
Is Protection Immoral? M. B. C. True. 


Arena,—Gay and Bird. Feb. 50 cents. 

The Religion of Browning’s Poetry. With Portrait. Rev. M. J. Savage. 
The New Bible. Washington Gladden. 

Rational Dress for Women. A Symposium. Illustrated. 

Among the Adepts of Seriuagur. II. With Portrait. Heinrich Hensoldt. 
Organization of Moral Forces. Rev. Hiram Vrooman. 

Honest and Dishonest Money. Hon. John Davis. 

The Ascent of Life: Psychic Forces in Nature. III. Stinson Jarvis. 

The Onward March of Uninvited Poverty. B. O. Flower. 

The Menace of Medical Monopoly. B. O. Flower. 


Argosy.—R. Bentley. March. 61. 
Letters from-South Africa. Tllustrated. Charles W.. Weod. 
Atalanta.—5a, Paternoster Row. March. 61. 
saga The Yellowstone National Purk. ‘Illustrated. Percival 
vers. 
Historical Novel as Illustrated ‘by Sir Walt2r Scott, Edwin L. Arnold. 


**-. Atlantic Monthly.—Ward, Lock. March. 1s. 

‘A Greek Prime Minister: Charilaos Tricoupis. Jeremiah W. Jenks. 

The Sapphic Secret. Maurice Thompson. 

The a of Secondary Education in the Unitel States. Nicholas Murray 
r. 


The Bank of England compared with the Banks of France and Germany. 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave. os 

The South American and Mexican Company. 

Contracting Out. 

French National Statistics and Social Schemes. 

Biblical World.—46, Great Russell Street. February. 20 cents. 

Rome in Paul’s Day. Prof. H. F. Burton. 

The Origin of Man and His First State of Innocence. Wm. R. Harper. 

The Chaldean Account of the Deluge. W. Muss-Arnolt. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—37, Paternoster Row. March. 2s. 64. 
G yw and Balliol. P. A. Wright Henderson. 
The er of Dante. Moira O’ Neill. 
About a Book of Autographs. 
The Preparatory School, 
The Newest about Earth-Worms. Frank E. Beddard. 
Toand Fro iu Lapland: Angling Experiences. George Lindesay. 
The Navy and its Duties. 
The Indian Currency Muddle. W.R. Lawson. 
Escaped from the Wreck. ’ 

Board of Trade Journal.—Eyre and Spottiswoode. February 15. 6d. 
The Population of England and Wales. 
The Agricultural Machinery Trade in Russia, 
The French Mining Industries, 

leum Industry in Galicia. 

Alterations in Roumanian Import Duties. 
New Customs Law of the Argentine Republic. 


American Catholic Quarterly Review.—Burns and Oates. Jan. 


The Trath Concerning the Disenfranchisement of Catholics in Rhode Island. 
J. R. Mead 


Bankers’ Magazine.—85, London Wall. March. 1s. tree 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 





Bohemian.—29, New Inn Chambers. March. 31. 
The National School of Dancing. Llustrated. 


Bookman.—Hodder and Stoughton. March. 61. 
Moira O’Neill. With Portrait. 
New Letters of Balzac. Frederick Wedmore. 
The Prehistoric Writings of Mr. Froude. f'. Espinasse, 
Mr. Lang’s St. Andrews. 


Boy’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. March. 641. 
The Railway Mail. Llustrated. W. J. Gordon. 
Our Lifeboats and Lifeboat Men Illustrated. C. J. Staniland. 
The late Mr. Talbot Baines Reed. Illustrate 1. 


Brief,—37, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane. February 15 61. 
Rt.’ Hon. H. H. Fowler. With Portrait. 
The Bar as a Profession. II. R. A. Germaine. 
Audience for Solicitors. 
The Problem of Taxation. Freleric P. Morrell. 


Cabinet Portrait Gallery.—Cassell. March. 1s," 
Portraits and Biographies of Prince Henry of Battenberg, Mrs. Bancroft, and 
the Right Hon. H. Chaplin, M.P. 


Canadian Magazine.—Ontario Publishing Co. February. 61. 
The American Indian: What and Whence? Prof. John Campbell. 
The Schools of the Olden Time. Hon. David Mills. 
The Eldorado of British Columbia. Illustratei. E. Molson Spragge. 
Dunfermline Abbey. Illustrated. Fred. T. Hodgson. 
Men and Things in Mexico, LIllustratei, Allan Leigh. 


Cape Illustrated Magazine.—19, Long Street, Cape Town. Feb. 61. 
Irrigation in Cape Colony. Illustratei, Ll. T. R. Sim. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Cassell. March. 7d. 
The Education of Our Girls: A Talk with Miss Buss, Raymond Blathwayt. 
The White Fields of Ulster: The Linea Industry. J. W. Steel. 
A Trip to St. Kilda. Rev. R. C. Macleod. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal.—Cassell. March. 64. 


How the Jews take care of their Poor: A Chat with Mr. I. Zangwill. 

Is Modern Dress Ugly ? A Chat with Mr. Walter Crane. 

Experiences of a Public Entertainer: A Chat with Mr. George Grossmith. 
Are Model Dwellings a Success? A Chat with Sir Sydney Waterlow. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—5, Chandos Street, Strand. February. 1s. 
Two Great Railroad Exhibits at Chicago. [Illustratel, John C. Traut- 


wine, jun. 

The Early Metallurgy of France. Illustrated. Pierre Mahler. 

Some Recent Steam Engine Designs. LIllustratel. G. L. Clark. 

A New Development of Power at Niagara. Illustrated W. C. Johnson. 

The Return Circuit of Ele:tric Railroads. Thos. J. McTighe. 

Steam Piping: aud Efficiency of Steam*Plants. Mllustratei. Wm. A. Pike. 

Catholic World.—Burns and Oates. February. 25 cents. 

How —— Solves the Problem we Shirk: Denominational Schools. T. W. 
nglin. z 

On the Contemporary Architecture of the Catholic Charch, Ralph Adams 

Cram. 


The Ann Arbor Strike dnd the Law of Hiring. George McDermot. 

Love Songs of the Tuscan Peasantry. Henrietta Channing Dana. 

The Coming Contest—Have Catholics a Political Enemy? Rev. Alfred Young. 

Father Ohrwalder’s Narrative. Illustratei. Henry Hayman. 

ss does not Ante-Date the Mosaic Writings. Right Rev. F. S, 
Shata) 


Century Magazine.—Fisher Unwin. March. 1s. 4d. 


The Tuileries under the Second Empire. Illustrated. Anna L. Bidwell. 
A Pilgrimage to Lourdes, Illustrated. Stephen Bonsal. 

Drowsy Kent. Illustrated. Charles de Ray. 

The City Tramp. Illustrated. Josiah Flynt. 

The Imagination. James Russell Lowell. 

The Madison Square Garden. Illustrated. Mr. Schuzler Van Rensselaer. 
Earthquakes and How to Measure Them. [Illustratel. Edward S. Holden. 
The Suppression of Bribery in England. Jeremiah W. Jenks. 

The Anti-Catholic Crusade in the United States. Washington Gladden. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. March, 7d. 
The Great Belt in Winter. Charles Edwardes, 
Trusts and Trustees, 
The Skill of Savages. 
Great Cork Forests. 
Bank Safes and Burglars. 


Chautauquan.—Kegan Paul. February. 2 dollars per annum. 
Village Life in Switzerland. Ilustrated. Ewan Macpherson. 
The Russian Periodical Press. Victor Yarros. 
The Miner and His Perils. II. Albert Williams, jun. 
A Conversation with a Labour Leader: A B. Youngson. Albert Johnston. 
Brazil : a and Republican. James Gustavus Whitely. 
Lieutenant Peary’s Expedition. With Map. Cyrus C. Adams, 
From the Sea to Quito. (Concluded.) Illustrate1. Willard Parker Tisdel. 
The Effect of the Chaperon upon the American Girl. R. S. Dix. 
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Chums.—Cassell. March, 61. 
The Man Who Trampei Across Africa: Captain Lovett Cameron. With 
Portrait. 
A Chat with an Animal Pantomimist: Charles Lauri. With Portrait.’ 
Twenty-Four Hours on the Cycling Track: F. W. Shorland. With Portrait. 


Church Be!ls.—12, Southampton Street, Strand. March. 64. 
Church Life and Workin Nottingham. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—16, Salisbury Square. March. 61. 
The Chicago Parliament of Religions. Rev. G. Ensor. 

The History of the Church Missionary Society. Rev. C. Hole. 

The Census of Initia, 1891. Rev. P. Ireland Jones. 

The late Bishop and Mrs. Hill. 


Classical Review.—David Nutt. February. 1s. 6d. 
The Trial Scene in /7. xvint. 497-508. Prof. Sidgwick. 
Philological Notes on the Great Aorist. F. W. Walker. 
Doric Futures in Aristophanes. R. J. Walker. 
Prothetic Vowels, or Errors in Writing. T.C. Rolfe. 
Clergyman’s Magazine.—Holder and Stoughton. March. 61. 


Union with Gol. Prof. J. Rendel Harris. 
The Tears of Jesus: What They Teach. Rev. J. 


Contemporary Review.—lIsbister. March. 2s. 61. 
Outdoor Relief: It itso Very Bad? W. A. Hunter, 
Religion and Morality. Count Leo Tolstoi. 
The Mormons. II. Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
Scientific Problem: of the Future. Lieut.-Col. Elslale. 
Village Life in France. A French Official. 
Shakespeare’s Natural History: ‘‘ Titus Andronicus.” Phil Robinson. 
Archeology andthe Old Testament Prof. S. R. Driver. 
Marriage in East London. H. Dendy. 
New Zealand under Female Franchise. Mrs. Heary Fawcett. 
The House of Lords and Betterment. Lord Hobhouse. 
Teachers’ Pensions. Ernest Gray. 

** Cornhill.—Smith, Elder. March. 6d. 

The Roman “ Index.” ° 
Famous First E litions. 
Defence not Defiance: Gorse. 
An Elizabethan Zoologist : Rev. Edward Topsel. 


Cosmopolitan,—International News Company, Breams Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. February. 15 cents 

The Designing and Builling of a War-Ship. Illustratel. W. A. Dobson. 

Indian Wars and Warriors. Lllustrated. Elaine G. Eastm in. 

Aspects and Impressions of a Plutocratic City. Illustratel, W. D. Howells. 

The Me!oban and the Pentheroy: Au Episode of Modern Warfare. Illustrate. 
James Creelman. 

Gliding Flight. L. P. Mouillard. 

The Saga of Eri: the Rei. Illustrated. H. H. Boyesen. 

God’s Will and Human Happiness. St. George Mivart. 

Perfume Worship in all Ages. Esther Singleton. 


Dial.—24, Adams Street, Chicago. February. 10 ceuts. 
English at Ya'e University. Albert S. Cook. 


Educational Review.—F. Norgate. February. 1s. 8d. 
Report of the Committe2 of Ten on Secondary Elucation.. Chas, W. Eliot, 
Foreign Language Stuly in Grammar Schools. John Tetlow. 
Study of Edu:ation at the Sorbonne. Henri Marion. 
Educational Exhibits at the Columbian Exposition. II. R. Waterman, Jun. 
Conveyance of Chiliren to School in Massachusetts. Georg H. Martin. 
Individual Teaching: The Pueblo Plan. P. W. Search. 
Engineering Magazine.—<eorge Tucker, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. 
February. 25 cents. 
How the Ancients Move! Heavy Masses. Illustrate]. W. F. Durgee 
Labour’s Delusion Regarding Capital: Intellect asa Factor in Production. 
Alfrei H. Peters. 
Industrial Conditions in Mexico. Illustrated. John Birkinbine. 
Road-Building in a Southern State. Illustrated. D. A, Tompkins. 
Small Electric Light Stations. J. E. Talbot. 
Sand Filtration at Lawrence, Massachusetts. Illustrated. George W. Fuller. 
Electricity in Suburban Development. - Erastus Wiman. 
The Fastest Cruiser in the World: The Columbia. LIllustratel. W. M. 
McFarland. 
The Toplin Zinc-Minivg District. Illustrated. Hamilton S. Wicks. 
Official Architecture in America. Montgomery Schuyler. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—198, Strand. March. 64. 

Le Chevalier Blondin. * Illustrated. 

Clouds and Clouls:apes. Illustrated. Douglas Archibald. 

Along the Garonne. Illustrated. Stanley J. Weyman. 

Carmelites in London. Illustrated. M. Lambert. 

Expositor.—Hodder and Stoughton. March. 1s. 

The Righteousness of Christ’s Kingdom. Professor Marcus Dods. 

On the Proper Nam2s in St. Mark’s Gospel. Rev. Arthur Wright. 

St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity : The Flesh as a Hindrance to Holiness. 
Professor A. B. Bruce. 

Sin an Act of Self-Will. Rev. John Watson. 


Jeffares Jones. 


Exovository Times,—Simpkin, Marshall. March, 6d. 
William Milligan. Rev. W. F. Moulton. 
Hebrew Prophecy and Modern Criticism. Rev. F. H. Woods, 
Christian Faith. Rev. Frederic Ralton. 
The Gospels and Modern Criticism. Rev. Arthur Wright. 
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Fireside.—7, Paternoster Square. March. 61. 
* Found Faithfal ”: Gordon Calthrop. Rev. Charles Bullock. 
The Romance of Biblical Discovery. Rev. Walter Senior. 
Fortnightly Review.—Chapman ani Hall. March. 2s. 6d. 
The Ireland of To-day and To-morrow. Hon. Horace P 
The Signifi ance of Carbon in the Universe. Sir Rober 











A Poor Man’s Budget. W. M. J. Wil %-7 
An Expedition to Mount Kenya. Dr. J. W. Gregory. 
The Latest Post Office Prauk : Imperial Five- Farthing Postag J. Hezniker 


Heaton. 

The First Edition Mania. Wiliam Roberts. 
L’Uomo Fatale: The Effe ts of Crispi’s Return to Office, 
Railway Development. J, Stephen Jeans. 
The New Hedonism. (rant Allen. 
Fabian Economics. W. H. Mallo-F. 
From Cape Town to Cairo. Heary W. Lucy. 

Forum.—37, Be iford Street, Stranl. Feb. 13.31 
Methods of Relief for the Unemployel. Josephine S. Lowell. 
The Personal Problem of Charity. Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
A Review of the Hawaiian Controversy. James Schouter. 
The Nicaragua Canal—Ours, or England’s? Courtenay de Kalb. 
The Wilson Tariff for a Deficit Only. Albert Clarke. 
English Literature of the Victorian Age. Frederic Harrison. 
A Calendar of Great Americans. Woolrow Wilson. 
Child-Stuly, a New Department of Elacition. Oscar Chrism in 
The Gold Basis Fixe 1 by Commerce Itself. Edward Atkins m. 
A Bootless Wrangle about Religion in the Schools. Prof. J. H. Hyslop. 
Tv Rob Consumption of its Terrors. Dr. H. M. Biggs. 
The Production of Goll: Is the Supply Sufficient? J. E. Fracnkel. 
Incomes of the Professional Classes in England. Prive ¢ 


Frank Leslie’ s Popular Monthly. —110, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
February. 25 cents. 
European Parliaments. Illustrate 1. Fre lerick S. Daniel. 
Horrors of Capital Punishment. Illustrated. William H. Garrison. 
How to get Marrie!, though in France. Illustrate. Berkley sherwood Dunn. 
Tasmania, Illustrated. E, Troubridge. 


Free Review.—Swan Sonnens-hein. March. Is. 


Does Rent Enter into Price? John A. Hobson. 

Clerical Cardsharping: Dr. Fairbairn’s “ Religion in Histoz 
of To-day.” Ma robius. 

‘¢ La Tyrannie Socialiste,” by Yves Guy Arthur Lynch. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s *‘ Religion of a Literary Man.” Eraest Newman. 

Francis Adams. Sirius. 

The So-ialism of Culture : The Fabian Essays: A Criti-ism and a Defeace. 

** Legal Fictions.” Concluded. T. Badea Powell. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Chatio and Windus. March. 1s. 


The Chin-Lushai Country. E. O. Walker. 

Curissities of Diamonds. Herbert James Gibbins. 

“ The Campaign of Waterloo.” 

Foreglows and Afterglows. Dr. J. G. McPherson. 

A Northumbrian Valley. Alexander H. Japp. 

The Original of Frau Aja. H. Sch‘itz Wilson. 

Lord Beaconsfiell as a Phrase-Maker. Alfrei F. Robbins. 





ry and in the Light 





Geographical cg —l, Savile Row. February. 23. 
Kurdistan. With Map. Capt. F. R. Maunsell. 
The Geography of Mammals. W. e Sclater: 
Descriptive Notes on the Southera Plateau ‘of Bolivia and the Sources of the 
River Pelaya. Charles M. 8. Pasley. 
The State of the Siberiau Sea: The Nansen Expelition. Capt. Joseph 
Wiggins. 
Commervial Geography. Hugh Robert Mill. 
Geography at the World’s Columbian Exposition. Charles T. Conger. 
Italian Explorations in the Upper Basin of the Jub. With Map. E. G. 
Ravenstein. 
March. 
The Evolution of Indian Geography. Illustrated. R. D. Oldham. 
A Journey in Hadramaut. Leo Hirse 
Geographical Work in Canada in 1893, 
The Treeless Plains of the Unite States. Jacques W. Reiway. 
Mr. Errol Gray’s Journey from Assam to the Sources of the [rawadi. 


Geological Magazine.—Kegan Paul. February. 1s. 6d. 
Coral in the ‘* Dolomites ” of South Tyrol. With Plates. Miss M. M. Ogilvie. 
On Some Jurassic Species of Cheilostomata. Illustrated. J. W. Gregory. 
Notes on the Composition of Clays, Slates, etc. W. Maynard Hut-hings. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—56, Paternoster Row. March. 6d. 
A Day’s Expedition in Virginia. Illustratei. Countess of Meath. 
Embroidery on Glass Cloth. Illustrated. Josepha Crane. 
Thoughts and Observations on Natural History. H. B. M. Buchanan. 


Good Words.—Isbister. March. 61. 
The Hartz District and its Towns. Illustrated. C. A. Channer. 
Obnoxious to the Poets: The Insect. 
Celestial Photography. Illustrated. Richard A. Gregory. 
Early Years of the French Navy. II. Illustrated. Geoffrey Winterwood. 


Great Thoughts.—28, Hutton Street, Fleet Street. March. 6d. 
Sir E. H. Currie. Interview. With Portrait. R. Blathwayt. 
Lady Burton. With Portrait. 
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.- IMustrated London News and Mr. C. K. Shorter. Illustrated. 


“Toby M.P.” at Home. Interview. With Portrait. R. blathwayt. 
George Meredith and the Public. By Colin Weird. 


Harper’s Magazine.—45, Albemarle Street. March. 1s. 
A Rodeo at Los Ojos. Lllustratel. Frederic Remington. 
The New England Negro: A Remnant. Jane de Forest Shelton. 
The Welcomes of the Flowers. Illustrated. W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Great American Industries: A Steel ‘Tool. Illustratei. R. R. Bowker. 
~The Russian and His Jew. Illustrated. Poultney Bigelow. 
‘Tuberculosis and its Prevention. T. Mitchell Prudden. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Fleet Street. February. 1s. 
"The Use and Abuse of Wit and Humour in Preaching. J. Spencer Kennard. 
Our Trinitarian Prayers. II. Robert Balgaruie. 
How I Prepare my Sermons. Rev. Dr, John Hall. 
The Authorship of Isaiah XL.-LXVI. Rev. D. A. Murray. 
The Mission of the Church. Rey. James M. Campbell. 
¥ Humanitarian.—Swan Sonnenschein. March. 6d. 
Abnormal Children. Sir Douglas Galton. 
Victoria Woodbull Martin. 
Our Home Made Heathen. Rev. Arthur Robins. 
Woman and Natural Selection. S. A. K. Strahan. 
The Progress of Pharmacy. ‘I’. Lauder Brunton. 
Woman in Clubland. Hon. Coralie Glyn. 
A Matrimonial Anomaly. Douglas Ford. 
Idler.—Chatto and Windus. March. 64. 
City Toilers. Illustrated. B. A. Clarke. 


Illustrated Carpenter and Builder.—313, Strand. March. 61. 
Some Masters of Ornament. Illustratel. Lewis F. Day. 
Colourin Architectural Design. H. Langford Warren. 


Indian Journal of Education.—V. K. Ty.t, Madras. January. 
9 annas. 


Four Centuries of Education, 1492-1892. 
The Madras Upper Secondary Examination. 
The Teaching of Mathematics. 
Investors’ Review.—29, Paternoster Row. March. 1s. 
‘The Merchants’ and the Industrial Trusts. 
The Additions to the Bank of England’s Paper Money. 
* New Zealand Government as a Jobber in Farm Mortgages. 
Rhodesian Finance, or a New Story of a Golden ‘‘ Fleece.” 
A Critical Index to New Investments. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin. March. 6d. 


Mr. Pat f de Vere’s New Volume: A Study. Rev. P. A. Sheehan. 
ll of Maynooth. XIX. 


Journal of Education.—86, Fleet Street. March. 61. 
I’ Incident Réeclus. W.G. Field. 
The Science of Education. Prof. J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 
Thirty Years of Teaching. Prof. L. C. Miall. 
Ernst Trier. Miss Elizabeth Healey. 


Journal of Geology.—46, Great Russell Street. Jan.-Feb. 50 cents. 

The Distribution of Ancient Volcanic Rocks along the Eastern Border of North 
America. With Maps. G. H. Williams. 

Revolution in the Topography of the Pacific Coast since the Auriferous Gravel 
Period. J. 8S. Diller. 

The Name “Newark” in American Stratigraphy: A Joint Discussion. 
G. K. Gilbert and B. S. Lyman. 

An Abandoned Pleistocene River Channel in Eastern Indiana. Chas. S. 


Beachler. 
Physical Geography iu the University. Wm. M. Davis. 
Journal of Hygiene.—46, East 21st Street, New York. Feb. 10 cents. 
The Ethical and Hygienic Vaiue of Water. Chas. H. Shepard. 
Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society.—(Quarterly.) 
44, Brown Street, Manchester. January. 
Astronomy in Relation to Geography. Illustrated. Thomas Weir. 
Geology in Relation to Geography. Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins. 
Meteorology in Relation to Geozraphy. Prof. 'T. H. Core. 
Notes on the Early Discovery of Australia. With Map. E. Delmar Morgan. 
Sicily. With Map. W. Angelo Waddington. 
Notes on the Geography, Government, and Inhabitants of Uganda, with a 
Sketch of Its History to 1392. Capt. Hubert Foster. 
Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—March. 1s. 6d. 
The British Empire. General Sir George Chesney. 


Kindergarten Magazine.— Woman's Temple, Chicago. February. 
ents. 


The Kindergarten as a By for Right Living. Frau Henrietta 
Schrader. 

Early Education through Symbols. II. Marion F. Washburne. 

The Toledo Manual Training School. Mary E. Law. 


King’s Own.—48, Paternoster Row. March. 64. 
A Princess of Hawaii: Princess er. Alice Salzmann. 
The Story of the Heavens. Rey. J. Boden Roome. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia. March. 
10 cents. 
My Father’s Literary Methods. Illustrated. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
The Church and the Choir. Llustrated. Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
My Literary Passions. IV. William Dean Howells 
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OF REVIEWS. 
Ladies’ Treasury.—Bemrose and Sons, 23, Old Bailey. March. 1d. 


What are Dreams? Dr. J. G. McPherson, 
The Premier of Cape Colony : Cecil J. Rhodes. Llustrated. 


Leisure Hour.—56, Paternoster Row. March. 6d, 


Dean Stanley. With Portrait. Rev. S. G. Green. 

The Capture of the Lizard: An Incident of Life in the Canary Islands. Illus- 
trated. H. B. Tristram. 

Flowers of the Market: Mostly Foreign. W. J. Gordon. 

The Peoples of Europe: Germany. 

St. David’s Day. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Ward, Lock. March. 1s. 


A Prophet of the New Womanhood: Ibsen. Annie Nathan Meyer. 
The Training of the Saddle Horse. John Gilmer Speed. 
More About Captain Reid. Emma Henry Ferguson. 


Little Folks.—Cassell. March. 6d. 
Sea Kings of the World and Their Story: The Polar Bear. 


Longman’s Magazine.—39, Paternoster Row. March. 641. 
Savage Spiritualism. A. L. 
A Day after Crawfish. Fred Whishaw. 
Queen Dido’s Realm: Wasps. Grant Allen. 
A Crisis in the Oxford Union. Rev. W. K. R. Beiford. 


Lucifer.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. February 15. 1s. 6d. 


India: Her Past and Her Future. Concluded. Annie Besant. 
The Brotherhood and Service of Man. T. A. Duncan. 
The Norse Gods. Concluded. R. Machell. 

A Brief Sketeh of the Zoroastrian Religion and Customs. 
The Influence of Zoroastrianism on Christianity. 
Re-incarnation in Tibetan Buddhism. G. R. S. Mead. 
Some False Concepts of Occultism. 


Ludgate Illustrated Magazine.—53, Fleet Street. March. 61. 


Pens and Pencils of the Press. Joseph Hatton. 

Rambles Through England: The Isle of Wight. Mlustratei. 

Haileybury College. Illustratei. W. Chas. Sargent. 
Lyceum.—Burns and Oates. February 15, 4d. 

The Irish Agricultural Labourer. 

Among the Liverpool Irish. 

The Poetry of Ancient Gree-e. 

Interesting French Philosophers. 

The Bogus Club Question. 


Macmillan’s Magazine,—29, Beiford Street. March. 1s. 


The Growth of National Sentiment. C. B. Roylance-Kent. 

The Riots in Bombay: By an old Indian Magistrate. 

Cromwell’s Veterans in Flanders. Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 

The True Discovery of America by Cousin: A Reply to Captain Gambier. 


Medical Magazine.—4, King Street, Cheapside. February. 2s. 61. 


On the Nature of Dreams. Samue Wilks. 

The Pathological View of Criminality. G. V. Poore. 

The Use of Lestures in Medical Teaching. J. Burney Yeo. 
Anthropdmetric Work in Schools. Bertram C. A. Windle. 
The Diary of Two XVI. Century Melical Students, 

A Doctor’s Life in the Army. VII. 

The Use of Artificial Food in the Dietary of Infants. 


Merry England.—43, Essex Street. February 5. 1s. 
Filippini. With a Portrait of St. Philip Neri A.C. Opie. 
The Life of the Abbé Edgeworth. M. E. James. 
Stellar and Absolute Space. Rev. J. A. Dewe. 
The Advancement of Architecture. George Aitchison. 


Merry-go-Round.—John Heywood. March. 61. 
** Heinrich Scham.” Illustrated. Kenneth Romanes. 
Profit-Sharing in Practice: Interview with Mr. Silas M. Burroughs. Marion 
Leslie. 
Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes and Co. March. 1s, 
Dante: His Times and His Work. LI. A. J. Butler. 


National Review.—W. H. Allen. March. 2s. 64. 
Reasons for a Coalition. 
Luxury. Leslie Stephen. 
Freach Feeling Towards England. André Lebon. 
Heresies in Salmon Fishing. W. Earl Hodgson. 
The Referendum. Professor A. V. Dicey, Hon. George N. Curzon, Admiral 
Maxse, Karl Grey, and Lord ee. 


G. R. S. Mead. 


‘Some Notes on Tibet. Miss A. R. Tayl 


The Welsh Land Commission. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
A Family Budget. 

‘* The Influence of Sea Power.” Captain F. N, Maude. 
Our Cleopatra: Egypt. H. D. Truill. 

Some Side Aspects of Disestablishment. 


Natural Science.—Macmillan. March. 1s. 
Fossil Plants of Canada as Tests of Climate. Sir J, nol yn 
Natural Science in Japan. II. and III. F. A. Bat 
Adaptation in Liverworts. Jesse Reeves. 
‘Thermo-metamorphism in the S.E. Highlands. —— Barrow, 
Museums of Public Schools. Il. Eton. W. L. Sclater. 
The Haeckel Celebration. With Portrait. 
Intelligence in Chicks and Ducklings, Prof. Lloyd Morgan. 
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Nautical Magazine.—Simpkin, Marshall. February. 1s. 
The Stability of Ironclads. 

The Subordination of Marine Engineers. Wm. Caius Crut:hley. 
Some Causes of Marine Casualties. Meteor. 

Fast British Steamers and our Food Supply. 


New England Magazine.—, Park Square, Boston. 
Beginnings of American Dramatic Literature. Lllustrated. 
President Washington in Boston. Irving Allen. 
Proportional Representation. W. D. McCrackan. 

Brazil. Illustrated. John C. Redman. 

Massachusetts at the World’s Fair. Illustrated. E.C. Hovey. 
Stuart’s Portraits of Washington. Illustrated. Wm. H. Downes. 
Ann Radcliffe: Lady Mowlson. [Illustrate]. Andrew M. Davis. 


New Review.—Wm. Heinemann. March. 1s. 


The House of Lords as a Constitutional Force. Lord Halsbury, 
Ashbourne, Earl of Iddesleigh, and Earl of Donoughmore 

Hannele: a Dream-Poem. Act I. Illustrated. Gerhart Hauptmann. Trans- 
lated by Wm. Archer. 

Nearing the Rapids: The Woman Movement. 


February. 25 cents. 
Paul L. Ford. 


Lord 


E. Lynn Linton. 


Tennyson. Francis Adams. 
An Illustrated Love-Epic, by William Makepeace Thackeray. Illustrated. 
Gerrard Fiennes. 
The Berlin Reconciliation. Sidney Whitman. 
Some Historic Duels. Concluded. Lllustrate1. Egerton Castle. 
The Official Estimate of the Rival Navies, ‘‘ Nauticus.” 
Newbery House Magazine.—Griffith, Farran. March. 6d. 


Lambeth Palace. G. H. F. Nye. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. 


The Impending Revolution. Prof. Goldwin Smith. 

The Chamberlain Coalition Programme. Edward Dicey. 

Western Nations and Eastern Markets. Holt 8. Hallett. 

Devil-hunting in Elizabethan England. T. G. Law. 

Elementary Education and the Decay of Literature. Joseph Ackland. 

The Revolt of the Daughters: Mrs. Crackanthorpe and Mrs. Haweis. 

A Reply from the Daughters: Lady Kathleen Cuffe and Miss Alys Pearsall 
Smith. 

The Shah of Persia in England. Prof. Vambéry. 

‘The Mystery of Monsieur Regnier. Archibald Forbes. 

Improvement of Irish Hunters. Frederick Wrench. 

The Church of Notre-Dame d’Amiens. Walter Pater. 

Women as Official Inspectors. Miss Louisa Twining. 

Iu the Mountains of Egypt. E. N. Buxton. 

The Lotos Eaters. Sir Lepel Griffin. 


North American Review.—Wm. Hein: mann. Feb. 2s. 64. 
My American Experiences. Emil Frey, Presilent of the Swiss Republic. 
The South Carolina Liquor Law. Governor B. R. Tillman, of South Carolina. 
The Income Tax in England. Sir John Lubbock. 
A Menace to Literature: Symposium. Margaret Deland. 
Latest Aspects of the Brazilian Rebellion. Salvador de Mendonga. 
How to Help the Unemployed. Henry George. 
Are Wea Plutocracy? W. D. Howells. 
Needed Municipal Reforms. I. Our Present Opportunity. 

hurst. II. Juggling with the Ballot. John W. Goff. 

Territorial Sovereignty and the Papacy. Mgr. O'Reilly. 
The Customs Administrative Act. Hon. C. 8. Hamlin. 
The Evils of Early Marriages. Cyrus Edison, 
The Wilson Bill. Senator Roger Q. Mills. 
The Senses of the Lower Animals. James Weir. 
Colorado’s Bright Outlook. John E. Leat. 
The Bane of Friendly Receiverships. Henry Wollman. 
Paris Workingmen’s Cafés. Alvan F. Sanborn. 


Illustrated. 
March. 2s. 6d. 


Rey. Dr. Park- 


The Amateur Nurse—An Accomplished Fact. Kate G. Wells. 
Cuban Women. Mary E. Springer. 
Our Celebrities.—Sampson Low. TartI. Feb 2s. 61. 


Portraits and Biographies of General Lord Roberts, The Duchess of Connaught, 
and Sir Frederick Abel. 


Outing.—170, Strand. March. 64. 
Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. Illustrated. 
Modern Canoe-Building for Amateurs. Illustrated. 
Mountaineering. Illustrated. Charles E. Thomson. 
The First Corps Cadets: Massachusetts Volunteer 
Sergeant Arthur L, Spring. 
The History of Cross-Country Running in America. Illustrated. E. H. Baynes. 


Henry L. Strobridge. 


Militia. Illustrate 1. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. February. 25 cents. 
Northern Seaside Resorts in the West of America, Illustrated. Frances F. 


ictor. 
Is it Practicable to Regulate Immigration? John Chetwood, jun. 
Up the Columbia in 1857. Illustrated. Fred. M. Stocking. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Charing Cross Road. 
Memoirs of a Famous Cut-Throat: Cartouche. Illustrated. 


March. 1s, 

Frederick 
Dixon. 

A Plea for the Green-Eyed Monster. Violet Fane. 


Opium, Its Use and Abuse. Robson Roose. 
Guy de Maupassant. With Portrait. William Graham. 


Physical Education.—Springfield, Mass. February. 1 dol. per annum. 
Physical Measurements, and How They are Studied. Luther Guleck. 
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Poet-Lore.—5. Chandos Street, Strand. February. 25 cents. 
Clematis and lvy: Being Extracts from Unpublishe1 Letters of George Eliot. 
W. G. Kingsland. 
Walt Whitman and his Art. John Burroughs. 
Shakespeare’s Use of Life as Dramatic Material. C. A. Wartzburg. 
Poetic Characterictics of Matthew Aruol!. Clara G. Barnard. 
Lowlands v. Highlands: Effects of Environment on Poets. E. Vicars. 
How to Study Whittier’s ‘Snow Bound.” 


Positivist Review.—William Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. 


Synthesis. Frederic Harrison. 
The Ladder of the Sciences. J. H. Brilges. 


Proceeding of the Society for Psychical Research.—Kegan Paul. 
Pt. XXV. 33. 6d. 


March. 34. 


Prof. William Ramsay. 

The Experiences of W. Stainton Moses. I. Frederic W. H. Myers. 
Indian Magic and the Testimony of Conjurers. Richard Hodgson. 
Provincial Medical Journal.—10, Friar Line, Leicester. 

The Morphology of Mammary Cancer. Roger Williams. 

Indigestion: Mainly Neurotic Sometimes Simulating Ulcer. Wm. H. Pearse. 

Ou the Application of the Study of C mparative Evolution to the Medical 
Scieaces. Prof. H. P. Dimmock. 

Public Health.—Ave Maria Lane, Paterncster Row. 
Procee lings of the Incorporated Society of Melical Officers of Health. 
Euteric Fever in the Tees Valley. 

Quiver.—Cassell. March. 61. 
The Book of Ruth. II. Bishop Bcyd Carpenter of Ripon. 
The Woman of To-day: A Talk with Miss Emily Faithfull. 
Blathwayt. 
Religious Review of Reviews.—4, Catherine St., Strand. Feb. 15. 64. 
A Life Worth Living: Gordon Calthrop. Illustrated. Rev. Arthur Finlayson. 
Inte: view with the Bishop of Peterborough on Current Topics. 
Have the City Churches a Futue? Lllustratei. Opinions of Rev. Canon 
Benham and H.C Richards. 
The Religion of Criticism. Arthur L. Salmon. 
The Fight for Christianity on the School Board. Tllustratel. Rev. J. J. Cox- 
heal, Kev. C. J. Ridgeway, Ernest Gray, and Rev. T. Chapman Collings. 
Review of the Churches, —Ha:ldon, Salisbury Square. 
Dr. Stephenson’s Homes. Illustrated. Archdeacon Farrar. 
Religious Teaching in Board Schools, Archdeacon Sinclair and Mr. Riley. 
La Maréchale: Mrs. Booth-Clibborn. Frances E. Willard. 
Gleanings from a Parliament of Religions. I llustrateJ. 


St. Nicholas,—lisher Unwin. March. 1s. 


1V. Joseph Boruwlaski. Illustrated. Mary Shears Roberts. 
Illustrated. W. T. Hornaday. 


Partial Anaesthesia. 


Feb. 61. 


February. 1s. 


Raymon! 


February 15. 6d. 


Historic Dwarfs 
The Cat Family in the United States. 
A Lesson in Electricity. Llustratel. Philip Atkinson. 

Science and Art.—Chapman and Hall. March. 6d. 


The Royal College of Science, South Kensington. VI. Botanical Department. 
Illustrate |, 
The First Technical College. VII. 
Illustrated. Professor Sexton. 
The Examinations: Pra:tical, Plane, and Solil Geometry. 
Illustrate. Heary Angel. 
Science-Gossip.—Simpkin Marshall. 
Some Little Worlds. Sir Robert S. Ball. 
British Dragon-Flies. Charles A. Briggs. 
Roosting Butterflies. Illustrate]. J. hn T. Carrington. 
Scots Magazine.—Houlston, Paternoster Square. March. 641. 
The New Hypocrisy: Disestablishmeat. John Callaghan, Jun. 
Some Minor Scottish Poets. Robert A. Bremuer, 
Union or Home Rule. John Boyd Kinnear. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Stanford, Co:kspur Street. Feb. 
s. 64. 


The Technical College, 1886-1893. 
May, 1893. 


March. 41. 


The Story of the Antarctic. With Map and Illustrations. William S. Bruce. 

‘The Late Expedition to the Antarctic. Dr. C. W. Donald. 

British Sea Fisheries and Fishing Areas, in View of Ke-ent National Advance. 
With Map. W. L. Calderwood. 

The Teaching of Geography and Social Science. Paul de Rousiers. 


Seribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. March. 1s. 
The High Building and Its Art Illustrated. Barr Ferree. 
The Farmer inthe North. Iliustrated. O-tave Thanet. 
On Piratical Seas: A Merchants Voyages -to the West Indies in 1805. LI. 
Peter A. Grotjan. 
Sub-tropical Florida. Tllustrated. 
The Cable street-Railway. Illustrate 1. 
Southern States.--Baltimore. February. 
Let the Emigrant Come South. Gen. Thomas L. Rosser. 
The Increase of Cotton Production. Richard H. Edmonds. 
Strand Magazine.—Southampton Street, Strand. February. 6d. 
Crimes and Criminals: Dynamite and Dyramiters. Illustrated. 
Actors’ Make-up. Illustrated. 
Portraits of Dr. Mackenzie, Bishop of Li-hfield, Henrik Ibsen, Lady Burton, 


Alexandre Dumas, fils. ‘ 
From Behind the Speaker’s Chair. XII. H. W. Lucy. 


Chas. R Doige. 
Philip G. Hubert, Jun. 


15 cents. 


Illustzated. 
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‘ Sunday at Home.—56, Paternoster Row. March. 6d. * 
Captured by Brigands: An Albanian Experience. 

Children’s Books of Fifty Years Ago. 

Sunday in Birmingham. 

_Jobn James Stewart Perowne, Bishop of Worcester. With Portrait. 


Sunday Magazine.—Isbister. March. 61. 
In Calabria. Illustratel. G. W. Wood. 
In Crimean Ports. Michael A. Morrison. 
Early Christianity in Britain. III. Archdeacon Farrar. 


Sylvia's Home Journal.—Ward, Lock. March. 6d. 


Richard Jefferies and His Home in Wiltshire. Illustrated. Lertha Newcombe. 


‘The Rev. Canon Greenwell at Durham. Mrs. Alfrei Hunt. 
Women as Journalists, Llustrated.., Norah Vyune. 


Temple Bar.—®, New Burlington Street. March. 1s. 
‘Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Mrs. Andrew Crosse. 
Oxford versus Cambriige. 
An Antiquary of the Last Century: Wm. Stukeley. 


United Service.—(America) B. F. Stev ee 4, Trafalgar Square. 
February. 25 cents. 
American Men for the American Navy. F. M. Bennett. 
. Origin and Developments of Steam Navigation. Late George H. Preble. 
A Cavalry Surgeon’s Experiences in the Battle of the Wilderness. Augustus 
», Clarke. 


United Service Magazine.—15, York Street, Covent Garden. 
Mar. 2s. 


Prince Freterick Charles’s Misconception. Archiba!d Forbes. 

Harbours of Refuge. Colonel E. Mitchell. 

Th: Growth of the Royal Military College, 1308-1830, General E. Clive. 
Fren:h Army Sigaalling. Lieutenant W. P. C. Lethbridge. 
Reminiscences of Etshowe. Captain H. R. Knight. 

‘The Employment of Royal Engineer Officers in Time of Peace. 

The War in Brazil. Constance Eaglestone. 

‘Tactics in Matabele Land. Luck or Skill? Col. J. F. Maurice. 

Naval Tactics. Admiral Sir G. Phipps Hornby. 

Cycles of the Day. Lieutenant-Colonel A. R. Savile. 


University Correspondent.—Cambridge. February 24. 1d. 
London University Matriculation Examination, January 1894, (Solution to 
English Language and Mechanics Papers.) 


University Extension Journal.—Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 
February 15. 2d. 

"The University Extension Congress at Chicago. 

The Extension Movement and Coynty Councils. H. E. Niblett. 


University Extension World.—46, Great Russell Street. February. 
10 cents. 


‘Teachers’ Institutes and University Extension. George R. Shawhan. 


THE’ REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Westminster Review.—6, Bouverie Street. Mar. 2s. 6.L 
Work for t:e Workless. Arthur Withy.* 
Picturesque Village Homes. Mary Campbell Smith, 
The New Eirenikon. W. R. Sullivan. 
Republicanism versus Socialism. Walter Lloyd. 
Baptismal Customs. England Howlett. 
Molern Habits and Customs. Lady Cook. 
Ireland’s Position in Literature. 
The Land Laws of New Zealand. Edward Reeves. 
Cosmic Emotion. ‘Thomas E. Fuller. 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—853, Broalway, New York. 
February. 30 cents. 
Hand-Camera Practice. VII. C. Ashleigh Snow. 
Interior Photography. Illustrated. (George W. Leas. 
Industrial Photography. Illustrated. 
Photographic Days. Illustrated. John A. Tennant. 


Woman at Home.—27, Paternoster Row. March. 61. 


The Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Illustrated. M. Griffith. 

Waxworks and all about Them. Interview with Mr. J. T. ‘I'ussaud. LIllus- 
trated. Norman Nagrom. 

A Reminiscence of Mrs. Carlyle. With Portraits. Frances Lyon. 


Work.—Cassell. March. 61. 


De-orative Art: Its Past, Present, and Future. Illustrated. Wm. Fourniss. 
Patent Laws of All Countries. W. Lloyd Wise. 


Yale Review.—(Quarterly.) Edward Armold. February. 75 cents. 


The Law and the Policy for Hawaii. Theodore S. Woolsey. 
‘The Ecclesiastical Treatment of Usury. Henry C. Lea. 
European Bureaus of Labour Statistics. E. R. L. Gould. 
Jefferson and the Social Compact Theory. George P. Fisher. 
English Labour In and Out of Parliament. Edward Porritt. 


Young England.—57, Ludgate Hill. March. 31. 


The Making of the Empire: British Africa. Illustratel. Richard Beynon. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway. Illustrated, Percy A. Hurd. 
The Land and its Owners in Switzerland. 


Young Man.—%, Paternoster Row. March. 31. 


The Microscope and How to Use It. Illustrated. Dr. W. H. Dallinger. 
My First Sermon. Illustrated. W. J. Dawson. 

The Making of Paul. Dr. John Clifford. Illustrated. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy. Illustrated. 


Young Woman.—%, Paternoster Row. March. 3d. 


The Tower of Constance at Aigues Mortes. Illustrated, Mrs. Josephine 
Butler. 

Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

* Ladies’ Men.” Hulda Friederi-hs, 

The Story of My Life. IlI. Frances E. Willard. 


POETRY. 


Atalanta.—March. 
An Orchard Parable. Christian Burke, 
A Strong-Minded Woman. 
To the Ideal. A. R. Williams. 
A Spell. Jettie Vogel. 
Atlantic Monthly.—March. 
At the Concert: A Wagner Number. Marion Couthuy Smith. 
The City of the End of ‘Things. Archibald Lampman. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—Mar-h. 
How They Held the age § for King James, Andrew Lang. 
The Legend of Ishtar. . B. Stuart. 
Century” “Magazine. 
A Dialogue. Bliss Carman. 4 
Nature and Man. Edith M. Thomas, 
; Cosmopolitan,.—February. 
Hafiz. Illustrated. Sir Kdwin Arnold. 
Ghosts. Graham R. Tomson. 
The Beggars. William Young. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—March. 
The Rallad of Richard Peake. Illustrated. Rennell Rodd. 
Ballad of a Haunted House. Lllustratei. Andrew Lang. 
*  Giri’s Own Paper,—March. 
When Wilt Thou Come? Clara Thwaites. 
From Over the Sea. C. E. C. Weigall. 
Good Words.—March. 
A Man’s Thought. George Cotterell. 
«Your Joy no Man Taketh from You.” E. H. Hickey. 
Harper’s Magazine.—March. 
The Weaver of the Snow. William Sharp. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—March, 
A Slight Diserepancy. Edith M. Thomas. 





Leisure Hour,—March. 
March. E. Nesbit. 
Rabbi Nathan. Rev. Frederick Langbridge. 
Lullaby (September 3rd, 1651). Illustrated. Katharine Hinkson. 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—March. 
The Builder. Anne Robeson Brown. 
The Grinding of the Mills. John James Meehan. 
Longman’s Magazine.—March. 
The Decent Widdie Wumman. A. M. C. Co dW. ° 
A Roumanian Song. Nora Hopper. ee ne 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—March. 
Oeschenen. 
Magazine of Art.—March. 
To a Child of Fifteen. Illustrate], Edmund Gosce. 
Monthly Packet,—March. 
In Mary’s Garden. Ethel M. Boyce. 
National Review,—March. 
Rulers of Mankind. Alfred Austin, 
New England Magazine.—February. 
To May in February. C. M. Rockwell. 
The Price of Love.” Emma E. Mareau. 
Did Folks’ Valentine. Emma P. Seabury. 
Nineteenth Century,—March. 
Elegy. A.C. Swinburne. 
Overland Monthly.—February. 
Poems of the Northwest, by Ernest M. Shipley, Ella Higginson and Others. 
Poet Lore.—February. 


Song to Alysoun. An Early English C, R 
jetta peat le ine y English Lyric, dating from about 1300 a.p, 




















Illus- 


ine 














CONTENTS OF 





Pall Mall Magazine,—March. 

The Dominion of the Se:. Illustrated. John Trew-Hay. 

Presentiment. Ethel de Fonblanque. 

Love’s Wisdom. Illustrated. Richard Le Gallienne. 

Ata Country Wedding. Illustrated. Lewis Morris. 

Hereafter. Illustrated. Norman Gale, 
Quiver—March. 

Light of Life. Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—March. 
Life and Love. Melville Upton. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 






Sunday Magazine.—March. 
A Song of the Sea. Sarah Doudney. 
A Song for Death. H. E. Waring. 
A Child’s Thought. George Cottereil. 
Sylvia’s Home Journal,—March. 
Failure. Mrs. Alexander. 
Heimdal. Nora Hopper. 
On the Upper Thames. Katharine de Mattos. 
Irish Lullaby. Nora Hopper. 


Temple Bar,—March.} 
Pat Magee. Lena Gyles. 


MUSIC. 


Atalanta,—March. 
Der Ring des Niebelungen. Illustrated. R. Farquharson Sharp. | 
Harps and Harpers, Illustrated. Wallace Crowdy., 
The Teaching of Singing as a Profession for Women. 
Atlantic Monthly.—March. 
Is the Musical Idea Masculine? Edith Brower. 


Cassells’ Saturday Journal,—March. 
A Famous Singing Master and His Pupils: A Chat with Mr. Randegger. 


Century Magazine.—March. 
Edvard Grieg. With Portrait. William Mason. 
Church Musician.—4, Newman Street. February 15. 2d. 
How a Choir Practice Should be Conducted and What to Avoid. Geo. A. 


Stanton. ; 
Church Music: ‘* The Story cf the Cross,” by A. G. Leigh; ‘ Easter Se- 

quence,” by A. H. Brown. 

Etude.—170s, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. February. 15 cents. 
Piano Solo: ‘‘ Hungarian Gipsy,” by Francis Samary. 
Counterparts Among Poets and Composers. Edward Baxter Perry. 

Girls’ Own Paper.—March. 
Mendelssohn. J. F. Rowbotham. 
Vocal Studies for Girls, Jacob Bradgard. 
Good Words.—March. 

Charles Gounod. J. F. Rowbotham. 
* Leader.—226, Washington Street, Boston. February. 1 dol. per annum. 
Musical Reformers: Wagner. F. Marcillac. 


Ludgate IIlustrated Magazine.—March. 
A Prima Donna’s Scrap-Book: Madame Marie Roze. Illustrated. Frederick 
Dolman, 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—March. 
The Fathers of Opéra Comique. Charles Willeby. 


Magazine of Music.—29, Ludgate Hill. March. 6d. 
Kistler’s “‘ Kunihild.” Tlustrated. 
Interviews with Dr. Horton Allison and Mr. Jacques Blumenthal. With 
Portraits. 
Music on the Mersey: H. M. 8. Conway. 
Songs: ‘* Morning Song,” by Mendelssohn ; ‘‘ Bright May Now Returns,” by 
Beethoven. 
Piano Solo :—‘* Rondo Capriccioso,” by Mendelssohn. 
Meister.—(Quarterly.) Kegan Paul. February. 1s. 
The Lohengrin Drama. I. W. Ashton Ellis. 
Wagner on ‘* Le Freisch'itz.” 
Grieg on Wagner. 
Music,—240, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. February. 30 cents. 
Modern Harmony and Acquired Sense Perception. W. S. B. Mathews._ 
The Piano Works of Robert Schumann. Emil Liebling. 
Art Genius and Art Talent. Prof. Charles C. Billiani. 
On Beethoven—Playing. Dr. William Mason. 
The Musical College of Chicago. Egbert Swayne. 
The Future of the Music Teachers’ National Association. W. S. B. Matthews. 
Music Review.—174, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. February 10 cents. 
Schumann’s Literary Work. Philipp Spitta. 
Commentaries on some Brahms Music. Gottlieb Federlein. 
Normal School Music. Julia Ettie Crane. 
Anthem :—‘‘ Heaven Unfolds its Portals Wide,” by T. A. West. 
Music Teacher.—Dalton, Georgia. February. 50 cents per annum. 
Part-Songs :—“ Beautiful Morning,” and ‘‘'‘Those Evening Bells,” by A. J. 
Showalter, 
Musical Herald.—9, Warwick Lane. March. 2d. 
Mr, William Waddel. 
Part-Song: ‘‘ The Redesdale Lassie” (in both notations), by Samuel Reay. 
Musical Messenger.—141, West Sixth Street, Cincinnati. Feb. 15 cents. 
James McGranahan. With Portr.it. 
Piano Solo: «‘The Parting Hour,” by F. Marcus ; and others, 


Musical News.—130, Fleet Street. 1d. 
February 3. . 
An Interview with Sefior Sarasate. W. W. Cubbett. 
February 24. 
Thomas Attwood Walmisley. ! 





Musical Opinion.—150 Holborn. March. 2d. 
The Viola da Gamba. E. van der Straeten. 
Fugues. Rev. J. T. Lawrence. 
The Making of Sound in the Organ and iu the Orchestra. Hermann Smith, 
Musical Record,—C. H. Ditson and Co., New York. 
‘ebruary. 10 cents. 
Song with Chorus.—* Mollie, the Rose of Glendea.” Robert Challoner. 
Musical Standard.—185, Fleet Street. 1d, 
February 3. 
The Maintenance cf Boy-Choirs in Churches. Concluded. 
Easter Anthem :—‘ Jesus Lives!” by Rev. J. H. Spinney. 
February 3. 
The Choir Question. 
February 17. 
The late Dr. Hans von Bilow. 
Mr. W. T. Best. With Portrait. 
February 24. 
Praeger and Waguer’s Letters. I. W. Ashton Ellis. 
The English Glee Composers, 1735-1866. 1. David Baptie. 
Anthem :—*‘‘ Come, Holy Ghost, Our Souls Inspire,” by T. Adams. 
Musical Visitor.—John Church Company, Cincinnati Feb. 15 cents. | 
Easter Authem :—‘‘ Ring, Happy Bells,” by G. F. Root. 
Piano Solo :—* Unending Spring,” by Lichner. 
Musical World.—145, \Vabash Avenue, Chicago. February. 15 cents. ' 
Giuseppe Verdi. Witb Portrait. 
Piano Solo:—* He is Come in Storm aryd Rain,” by R. Franz; and others, 
National Choir.—Hou'ston and Sons. February. 1d. 
Part Songs.—‘‘ The Braes o’ Balquither,” and others. 


New Quarterly Musical R-viow.—8, New Burlington Street. Feb. 1s. 
Palestrina. J. S. Shedlock. 
Modern Musical Notation. F. Corder. 
Berlioz’s “* Les Troyens.” 
Friedrich Smetana. Robin H. Legge. ' 
Music and Pessimism. William Wallace. 
Nonconformist Musical Journal.—44, Fleet Street. March. 2d, 
Hymn-Tune ‘“‘ Adaptations ” and Tinkerings. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
Scottish Musical Monthly.—Hart, Paternoster Row. February. 2d. 
The Edinburgh Choral Union. Illustrated. 
Strad.—186, Fleet Street. March. 21. 
Jean Baptiste Charles Dancla. With Portrait. 
The Two Josephs of Cremona. Dr. T. L. Phipson. 
Celebrated Violinists Past and Present. Illustrated. R. H. Legge. 
Strand Magazine.—February. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. Illustrated. Harry How. 
How Composer’s Work. F. A. Jones. 
Strings.—185, Fleet Street. March. 2d, 
Fiddle Fireworks: Paganini’s Method of Playing the Violin. 
Famous Fiddlers ; Forerunners. 
Fiddle Strings. 
Sylvia’s Home Journal,—March. 
Vignettes of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Black. 
Vocalist.—97, Fifth Avenue, New York. February. 20 cents. 
Opera Season in New York. Frank H. Tubbs. 
Science and Ait of Breathing, 1V. Frank H. Tubbs. , 
Singers and Singing. F. W. Wodell. 
Enlarging the Chest, M.S. Holbrook. 
Werner’s Magazine. — 108, East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
February. 25°cents. 
The Story of Faust. Mabel Wagnalls. 
The Relation of Physical Culture to the Music Student. Ida Virginia Smith, 
Shakespeare’s Dramatic Construction. William H. Fleming. 
Elocutionary Principles as Applied to Music, II. Prof. George Lansing 
Raymond. 
Natural Voice-Production. I. Theodore W. Barth. 
Woman at Home.—March. 
A Royal Music Master: An Interview with Signor Tosti. 
Baroness Von Zedlitz. 
Young Woman.—March. 
Reminiscences of Jenny Lind. Rev. H. R. Haweis, 


Illustrated, 








Art Journal.—Virtue, Ivy Lane. March. 1s. 61 
**In the Forest of Arden.” Etching after Hon. John Collier. 
Jobn Collier. Illustratei. Walter Herries Pollock. 
Few Things.” II. Illastrated. Fred. Wedmore. 
ase of Scottish Art. Illustrated. James L. Caw. 
Thomas Woolner, R.A. Illustrated. F. G. Stephens. 
Thomas Stothard, R.A. Illustrated. A. T. Story. 
The Grafton Gallery Collection. Illustrated. 


Century Magazine.—March. 
Old Dutch Masters: Gerard Dow. Timothy Cole. 


Idler,—March. 
Marcus Stone, R.A. Illustrated. G. B. Burgin. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassell. March. 1s. 4d. 
*Pont-y-Garth.” Etching by David Law. 
* La Vierge a la Légende.” Engraving after Raphael. 
a Italian Art at the New Gallery. Illustrated. Claude Phillips. 
The Foulis Academy and James Tassie. Illustrated. J. M. Gray. 
Mr. James Reid’s Collection. Illustrated. Robert Walker. 
The Decline of Scenic Art in America. Illustrated. Richard Marston. 
John Macallan Swan, A.R.A. Illustrated. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
The Decoration of St. Paul’s. Llustrated. 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Benziger, Eiusieleln. 50 Pf. Heft 6. 
Fez, the Mecca of the Moors. Concluijei. Illustrated. Stephen Bonsal. 
Easter in England. Dr. A. Heine. 
The Jubilee of the Barometer. Lllustrated. F. Pau 
‘The Folk-Tale of the Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 


Chorgesang.—Hans Licht, Leipzig. 
February 1. 
Heinrich Klesse. With Portrait. 
Choruses for Male Voices: ‘‘ Mein Engel hiite Dein,” by Simon Ereu; ‘ Hite 
Dich, sie narret Dich,” by Emil Tausche ; and others. 


Karl Fried. 
2 Mks. per quarter. 


February 15. 
An Error in Composition by Richard Wagaer. Dr. P. von Lind. 
Song: ‘Im Thal,” and «* Nach Saloms »,” by F. Th. Cursch-B_hren. (German 


and English Words). 


Daheim.—9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per quarter. 
February 3. 

On Snow Shoes. Illustrated. H. Fries Schwenzen. 

Palestrina. With Portrait. Dr. Oskar Bie. 
February 10. 

The Jerusalem Railway. Illustrated. E. Walter. 
February 17. 

Emin Pasha’s Last Journey. Illustrated. Hanns von Zobeltitz. 

Frederich Wilhelm Dérsfeld — Pedegogue. With Portrait. T. Hermann. 

ebruary 24. 
The Hunting of Wolves. Illustrated. 
Stuttering. Rudolf Denhardt. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—F’r. Pustet, Regensburg. 40 Pf. Heft 6. 
Authors’ Profits Past and Present. 
Sketches from Ecuador. Illustrated. 


Heft. 7. 
Abbazia and Its Surroundings. Illustrated. Karl Seefeld. 
The Generation of Power by Gas or Electricity. Friedrich Ho-hlinder. 


Deutsche Revue. Tauenzienstr, 50, Breslau. 6 Mks. per quarter. 
Letters from the Battlefiell, 1870-71, by Karl von Wilkowski. II. 
_— ~_ Her Relations to Further India and the Treaty Powers. M. von 
rai 
Lothar Bucher. IX. ne pote von Paschinger. 
Rio de Janeiro. Moritz Lambe 
Unpublished Items from the lt Works of David Strauss. 
The Acting of Lady Macbeth. Count Ludwig Pfeil. 
The Good Understanding between Germany and England. Spencer Walpole. 
The Situation at Home and the Church. Freiherr Levin von Wintzingeroda- 
Deutsche Worte.—VIII, Langegasse, 15, Vienna. 50 kr. 
The Submerged Tenth and ‘‘ Society” in Austria. IT. 
Peasant Property and Peasant Socialism in Galicia. 
Freie Bihne,—Kéthenerstr., 44, Berlin. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. February. 
The Sixtieth Birthday of Ernst Hickel. With Portrait. W. BU!sche. 
Poems by Richard Dehmel. 
Psychical Naturalism. Stanislau Przybiszewski. 
Joris Karl Huysmans at Home. Henri Albert. 


“Die Gartenlaube.—Ernst Keil’s Nachf., Leipzig. 50 Pf. Heft 2. 
Sixty Years Old! A Retrospe:t by Felix Dahn. With Portraits. 
- Balloons and Flying Machines. Lllustrated. W. Berdrow. 
Short-sightei Children. 
The City of Brunswick. Illustrated. Dr. Eugen Sierke. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Wm. Friedrich, Leipzig. 1 Mk. 30 Pf. February. 
mic Effects of Peace and War. A. Berger. 

Aesthetic Philosophy. W. E. Backhaus. 

Poems by Detlev von Liliencron, Ottokar Stauf von der March, and Others. } 

William Emmanuel Backhaus. With Portrait. F. Hihuel. 

School Politics. Dr. L. Jacobowski. 

Christianity and Buddhism: Their Similarity and Dissimilarity. Th. Schultze. 


February. 


T. W. Teifen. 
W. Budzynowski. 
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Monthly Packet.—March. 
In the National Gallery. ILf. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


New Review.—March. 
Apologia pro Arte Mea. Harry Quilter. 
Newbery House Magazine.—March. 
Mosaics ; and How they are Made. Illustrated. Sir Henry Layard. 
Science and Art.—March. 


A Pantheon of Art. II. Niccola Pisano and Giovanni Cimabue. 


Ray 8. Linehan. 


Illustrated. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—March. 
** Milton Visiting Galileo.” by Tito Lessi. Illustrated. Philip G. Hamerton. 
Studio.—16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. February. 64. 
The Two Paynes. Illustrated. Austin Dobson. 
Taxidermy as an Art. Fred Miller. 
A New Decorative Artist : H. Granville Fell. 


Holland from a Canadian Canoe. Llustrated. 
Birmingham School of Art. 


Illustrated. 
Frank 1.. Emanuel. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Drawing for Reprojuction: Impressionism in Black and White. Illustrated. 
C. G. Harper. 
Gleichheit.—12, Furthbachstrasse, Stuttgart. 10 Pf. Feb. 7. 


Women Workers in Dresijeu Cigarette Factories. 


Internationale Revue iiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 
—Friese und Puttkamer, Dresden. 24 Mks, per annum. February. 


The Approaching Debate on the Naval Budget. 

Friederi-h Krupp: a Sequel to the Krupp Exhibits at the World’s Fair, 1893. 
Machine Guns in the Field. Major-Gen. R. Wille, 

The Present Condition of Infantry Tactics. II. 

The Austrian War and Mercantile Marine. 

Attempts towards the Imp ovement of the English Field Artillery Material. 
Comparison of the English and Freach Navies, 1886-1892, 


Jahrbicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine.—A. Bath, 
Berlin. 32 Mks. per annum. February. 
Incidents in the War against Denmark: with the Ist Army Corps from 
January 29th to February 7th, 1864. Lieut -Gen. von Meyeriuck. 
The Conduct and Fire of Heavy Artillery in the Attack of Prearranged Defen- 
sive Lines. If. Major-Gen. von Speck. 
The [’reseat Organisation of the German Colonial Forces. IT, 
The French Military Sanitary Service before and after the War of 1870-71. 
The New Defences of Copenhagen. Lieut.-Col. Frobenius. 


Konservative onstesctets. —E. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. per qr- 
bruary. 
Heiurich Leo’s Monthly Historical ee and Letters. VII. Otto Kraus. 
Voices of the People in France during the War of 1870-71. Continued, - 
Studies in Civilization at Cairo. Dr. Stern. 
A Rival of the Electoral Prince Friedrich Wilhe!m of Brandenburg: the 
Prince of Tarente. Dr. H. Landwehr. 


Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich.—VII, Lindengasse, 13, Vienna. 
10 fl. perann. February | and 15. 
The Austrian Insurance Question. Elgar H. Geider. 


Magazin fir Literatur. —L"tzow-Ufer, 13, Berlin. 40 Pf. 
February 3. 
The Future of Our Schools Continued. Friedri-h Nietzsche. 
Dutch Lit rature of the Yeir. Paul Raché. 
Friedrich Hebbel aud the Rousseau Family. Continued. 
February 10. 
Continued. 


Continue 1. 


The Future of Our Schcols. 


Max Kilinger’s “ Brahms Fantasia.” A. G. Meyer. 
February 17. 
Art at Vienna. III. J. J. David. 
February 24. 


Bilow. Anton Roberts. 
Leoncavallo’s “ Medi:i.” Anton Roberts. 
Georg Brandes. Paul Clemen, 

The Year in English Literature. Eugen Oswali, 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens,—Carl Gerold’s. 
Sohn, Pola. 17s. perann. February. 
Subsidies to the Austrian Mercantile Marine. 
Mr. White’s Report on the Loss of the Victoria. 8 figs. ° 
The French Aluminium Yacht Vendenesse. 2 figs. 
Admiral Fleuria’s New Distance Measurer. 4 figs. 


Monatsschrift fir Cortetinete Social-Reform.—Franz Chamra, 
St. Pél 4 fl. perann, February. 
Social:Lights. Johann eatin. 
The Hunger Revolution in Sicily. I. 
What is Capit? II. W. Hohoff. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—I, Fleischmarkt, 14, Vienna, 25 kr. 
February 1. 
The Twilight of Opera. Heinrich Reinhardt. 
Song for Baritone: ‘* Des Tages Will Ich Denken,” by Raoul Mader, 
February 15. 
Joannes Petrus Aloysius Praenestinus. With Portrait. 











32 Marks 





Neue Militarische Blatter.—26, Winterfeldstrasse, Berlin. 
per ann. February. 

Diversity of Opinions and Experimental Tactics in Connection with the Russian 
Cavalry. II. A. von Drygalski. 

Reminiscences of the Campaign of 1866 in Italy. E. von Kuhrig. 

General Skobeloff and the Moral Element. Continued. Von Hersehelmann. 

Appendix to the Sketch on the Battle of Lubeck. E. E. von Natzmer. 

Antiseptics in the Military Practice of Veterinary Surgery. Major Hirzel. 


Neue Revue.—I. Wallnerstr., 9, Vienna. 7 fl. perann. January 31. 
The Blind in Literature. P. von Schénthan. 
February 7. 
The Poets of Germany. Robert Levissobr. 
February 21. 
The Woman Population of Vienna. R. Schiiller. 
The Battle of the Styles in Modern Music. H. Griidener. 


Neue Zeit.—J. H. Ww. Dietz, Stuttgart. 
The Meeting of the Social ‘ieee annals December 25,1893 H. 
A Trades Congress at Austria. S, Kaff. 
Capitalism Fin de Siecle. EPO... Karl Kautsky. 
The Development of Parties in England. _ Bernstein. 


strated. 


erton. 
20 Pf. 


trated. 


No. 2 
The Outlook of Socialism in America. 


Aa. Hepner. 
Russian Factory Life. 


Dr. B. Kritschaosky. 
No. 21. 
The Outlook of Socialism in America. Continued. 
The Development of the Shoemaking Industry. Dionys Zinner. 


tte Nord und Siid.—Siebenhufenerstr., 2, Breslau. 6 Mks. per quarter. Feb. 
; n. Friedrich Smetana. With Portrait. Friedrich Hlaviic. 
5 Max Miiller and Comparative Religion. Th. Achelis. 

General Dragomiroff aud His Views on War Administration. Gebhard 





1893, Zerniu. 
In the Capital of Servia: Belgrade. A. Holzbock. 
Preussische Jahrbicher.—kKleiststr., 16, Berlin. 2 Mks. 50 Pf. Feb. 
al. England and Her Colonies. W. E. H. Lecky. 
The Legal Situation in Prussia. Carl Kade. 
Wordly Wisdom in the Second Part of Goethe’s Faust. Dr. P. Lorentz. 
ma * The Romantic School and Its Influence on the Sciences, especially Theology. 
Friedrich Nitzsch. 
from Nationalism in Russia. II. Dr. G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz. 
A Proposed Communal Tax on Pedlars. Dr. Speiss. 
efen- Political Correspondence : — Austrian Affairs, the New Plans of Taxation, 
the Monument to the Emperor William L., etc. 
. Schweizerische Rundschau.—A. Muller, Zirich. 2Mks. February. 
Poems by Maurice von Stern and others. 
Johann Georg Miller, Architect and Poet. Concludei. J. Stammler. 
qr. Karamsin in Bern in 1789. Concluded. 
S. Sphinx.—Kegan Paul, Charing Cross Road. 23.31. February. 
Occultism. 
Philo of Alexandria and His Theosophy. Karl Kiesewetter. 
the Germany and the Theosophical Movement. —— Hiibbe-Schleiden. 
Who Wrote ‘Isis Unveiled”? H. 8S. Olcot 
na. Stimmen aus <2 oor ienepgernseal Freiburg. 19 Mks. 80 Pf. 
perannum. February 7. 
Religion and Christianity according to Albert Ritschl. Th. Grancerath. 
The Higher Education of Girls in Germany. L. von Hammerstein. 
The Riddle of the Cuckoo’s Egg. Concludei. E. Wasmann. 
Aubrey de Vere. Concluded, A. Baumgartner. 
THE FRENCH 
Amaranthe.—(For Girls.) 37, Beiford Street. 1 fr. 50 c. 
Russian Notes. A. Obrecht-Baduel. 
Sicily. E. S. Lantz. 
Artistic Causerie: Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea. 
Association Catholique: Revue des Questions Seciales et 
Ouvriéres.—262, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 2frs. Feb. 
The Reform of the Crédit Foncier. H. Savatier. 
Gambling on the Stock Exchange, etc. Dr. Scheimpflug. 
Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 2 fr. 50 c. 
3 February. 


Comparative Psychology. Emile Yung. 
Recollections of the Chicago Exposition. 
Contemporary English Novelists : Mary Wilkins. 
Practical Meteorology. C. Bihrer. 

Chroniques: Parisian, Italian, German, Russian, Swiss, Political. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—G. Bridel, Lausanne. 1 fr. 50 c. 
Contemporary Unbelief. Frédéric Frossard. 
The Immortality of the Soul. Paul Vautier. 


Correspondant.—l4, Rue de l’Abbaye, Puris. 
February 10. 
The Three Casimir-Périers. H. de Lacombe. 
Professional Beggars. Georges Berry. 
The Last of the Chancellors of France : 
Criminality in Italy. Frangois Carry. 
Chevalier de Boufflers and Comtesse de Sabran. 
Animal Reasoning. V. de Chevigny. 


Concluded. Henri Jacottet. 
Auguste Glardon. 





February. 


2 fr. 50 c. 


L. de L. de Laborie. 
P. de Croze. 


Duc Pasquier. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 






Ueber Land und Meer.—Dentache Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 1 Mk. 
eft. 8. 























































































Journeyings through the Luxemburg Ardennes. LIllustratel Heinrich Pflips. 

The Jubilee of the Fliegende Blatter. a 

In Santa Lucia. Illustrated. G. Am: 

Plant Life in the Northern Chalk Hills ‘of the Alps, 
trated. Dr. J. Murr. 


Palestrina. With Portrait. ‘ 
50 Pf. 


bear Innsbrick. Illus 


Universum,—A. Hauschil., Dresde2. 
Heft 12. 
With Portrait. Erigen Zabel. 
Heft 13. 
The Instinct of Animals. Dr. H. J. Klein. 
Heinrich von Sybel. With Portrait. 


Elise Sauer, Actress. 


Unsere Zeit .—Schorer, Potsdamertir, 274, Berlin. 75 Pf. 
feft 5. 
Dr. R. Jannasch. 
Adolf Kohut. 
Illustrate]. Franz Berit. 
Heft 6. 
Rest from Work. Eduard von Hartmann. 
Games and Gaming. Illustrated. Prof. Lazarus. 
Humanity and Punishment. Dr. Kalthoff. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte. —53, Steglitzerstr., 
1 Mk. 25 Pf. February. 


The Court and Political Parties in Spain. Illustrate. Gustav Diercks. 
On the Tracks of Sir Walter Scott. Lllustrated. Robert Koenig. 

Double Consciousness and Spontaneous Somuambulism. Prof. Eulenburg. 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. With Portrait. Adolf Koch. 
Henrietta Ronner, the Belgian Painter of Cats. Illustrated. 


North America. 
The Women of Hungary. 
Electricity in the Navy. 


Berlin. 


Gustav Gerlach. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union Deutsche Verlags Gesellschaft, Stuttgart. 
1 Mk. Heft 7. 


The Carnival at Mainz. Lilustrated. 
Lyrics of Old Italy. Frida Schanz. 
The New-Museum at the Baths of Diocletian in Rome. 
Harnack. 

Combs of All Ages. Illustrated. Richard March. 
Peter Cornelius, the Poet-Composer. With Portrait. 
Tripoli. Illustrated. Gerhard Roblfs. 
Diamonds and Diamond-Cutting. Illustrate 1. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte,—Bruaswi-k. 
4 Mks. per quarter. February. 

From the South Sea Islands. Illustrated. Paul Neubaur. 

Guy de Maupassant. With Portrait. Ludwig Geiger. 

Bird Life. I. Illustrated. Adolf and Karl Miller. 

The Public and Modern Painting. Herbert Hirsch. 

The Town of Gizeh and Its Patron Saint St. George. 


Harten. 
Oskar Bie. 


Landscape Gardening. 
Zuschauer.—II. Durchschnitt 16, Hamburg. 
February 1. 


The Art Exhibition at Hamburg. Conclude. 
The Technique of Artistic Creation. D. Kieister. 

February 15. 
The Resurrection of the Napole nic Lege d. Heinrich Stim ke. 
The Birthday of Schopenhauer. Hans Schmidkunz. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Beginning of Italian Unity. 
The Centenary of the Polytechnic School. A. de Lapparent. 
The Present Reaction against Positivism. Abb? de Broglie. 
Criminality in Italy. Concluded. F. Carry. 


Ere Nouvelle.—33, Rue des Ecoles, Paris. 


Democratic Manifesto. V. Considérant. 

Religion, Family, and Property. Vassili Rion. 

Criticism of the Theory of Innate Crime. L. Manouvrier. 

The French Language before and after the Revolution. Paul Lafa-gue. 
Russian Sailors. Jacques Ferny. 

Socialism at the Ecole de Droit. A. Zévaés. 

The Romance of a Russian Empress: Catherine II. J. Termo. 


60 cents. 


Carl Laufs. 


Illustrated. D. 


Adolf Stern. 


H. Rosenthal-Bonin. 


Illustrated. Theodor 
Illustrated. 


1 Mk 50 Pf. 


. Kietz. 


February 23. 
P. de la Gorce. 


1 fr. 25 cents. February. 


Ermitage.—28, rue de Varenne, Paris. January 31. 


Henry Degron. Tristan Klingsor. 
Apropos of the Artist Paul Gauguin. 


Ménestrel.—2 bis, 


Achille Delaroche. 


rue Vivienne, Paris. 10 frs. per annum. 


February 4, 11. 


The Fétes of the French Revolution. Continued. J. Tiersot. 
February 18. 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio.” Julien Tiersot. 4 
Monde Artiste.—24, rue des Capucines, Paris. 50 cents. February 4. i 


Song: “Le Sonnet d’Oronte,” by Henri Maréchal. 











Nouvelle Revue.—18, King William Street, Strand. 62 francs per 
annum. February 1. 
Somé Unpublishei Letters of Napoleon the First. 
a and Alsace-Lorraine. S. Pichon. 
The Youth of Madame Pesbordes Valmore. I. A. Pougin. 
The Witchcraft Trials of the Seventeenth Century. F, Delacroix. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Juliette Adam. 


February 15. 
Napoleon the First and the Jesuits. 1. KE. Flourens. 
The Maritime Peril. I. Z.° 
Ambassadresses. Count C. de Mouy. 
The Psychology of Clothing. G. Ferrero, 
The Youth of Madame Desbordes Valmore. II. A. Pougin. 
Contemporary Spanish Literature. 1892-3. L. Quesnel. 
The French Provinces. J. A. des Rotours. 
Letters on Foreign Politics, Madame Juliette Adam.’ 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, boulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 
50 frs, perannum. February 1. 

Letters of a Traveller: Brussels 

Review of European Politics. Emilio Castelar. 

Blanco White. W. E. Gladstone. 

Anarchy, Indolence, and Synarchy. Continuel. Dr. Papus. 

The Exhibition of Women Artists of Paris. Marquel de Vasselot. 


. Réforme Sociale.—54, rue de Seine, Paris. 1 fr. 
February 2. 


History and Balance Sheet of the Strike of the Pas-de-Calais. Continuel. A. 


Maron. 
The Beggars of Paris. Maurice Vanlaer. 
Social Aid and Mutual Help Societies in France. E. Fournier de Flaix. 
The Dangers of the Growth of Socialism. Comte de Bousier. 

é February 16. 

Illegitimacy and Parentage. Jules Michel. 
The ‘ Patronage” of the Institute. Georges Pi-ot. 
Life Insurances. Sidney Dean. 
Agriculture as a Profession. E. Levasseur. 
Socialism in Sicily. Ippolito S. Spoto. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—44, rue de Rennes, Paris. 1 fr, 25 ¢. 
February 1. 
‘Theatrical Posters and Playbills. Paul Lippmann. 
The Lyric Drama and Voltaire’s Opinions. Jean Berna:. 
February 15. 
On the Boards : Notes and Recollections. Albert Lambert. 
Theatrical Posters and Playbills. Paul Lippmann. 


Revue Blanche.—1, rue Laffitte, Paris. 1fr. February. | 
Our Byzantinism. Paul Radiot. 
m :—‘* Contre la Jalousie,” by Paul Verlaine. 


Revue Bleue,—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 60 c. 
February 3. 
Freedom of the Higher Education. Louis Liard. 
Unpublished Memoirs of Napoleon I.: The Return from Elba. C. O. Mallet. 
Contemporary Writers: Bjirnson. M. Bigeon. 
February 10. 
Diderot as Described by Himself and by His Contemporaries. Louis Ducros. 
Public Relief in Paris. Paul Strauss. 
Freedom of the Higher Education. Concludel. L. LiarJ. 
February 17. 
Timbuctoo and the French Soudan. A. Rambaud. 
With the Anarchist Convicts of Guyane. P. Mimande. 
The College of France. Ch.-V. Langlois. 
G. Hauptmann and German Realism. Max Nordau. 
February 24. 
Austria and Bohemia. I. Ordéga. 
English Trades. Max Leclerc. 
The Teaching of Philosophy. Paul Janet. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, King William St., Strand. 62 frs. per ann. 
February 1, 

Armed Peace and Its Consequences. 

Germany in 1842. J. Michelet. 

India and Her Castes. E. Senart. 

De Tocqueville. KE. Faguet. 

The Hawaiian Crisis. C.D. Varigny. 

Hans Blum and His History of the German Empire from 1871-90. G. Valbert. 
February 15. 

Roman Africa. II. Carthage. G. Boissier. 

Character and Intellect. A. Fouillée. 

Three Scandinavian Novelists. II. Herman Bang and Arne Garborg. 

M. Bigeon. 

Education in England, Physical and Moral Education. M. Leclerc, 


Revue Encyclopédique,—17, Rue Montparnasse, Paris. 

February 1. 

Paris Theatres: The Chat-Noir. Illustrated. G. Auriol. 

The Question of Immortality. F. Pillon. 

The Conversion of the National Debt. 

Victor Schoelcher. Illustrate. H. Castets. 

The Corinth Canal. Illustratel. D. Bellet. 
February 15. 

The Decorative Arts, 1893-1894. L[llustratei. 

Hungarian Novelists. Illustrated. J. Kont. 

John dall. Illustrated. Jacques Boyer. 

The Telegraph and Postal Systems of China. 


Roger Marx. 


Fr. Ly-Chao-Pee. 


THe REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 





Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—92, rue de la 
Victoire, Paris. 2frs. February. 
Military Hygiene in Indo-China. Schreiner. 
The Penetration of Algeria. With Map. 
The Progress of French Trade. Ravell. 
Timbuctoo. 
Revue Générale.—Burns and Oates. 12 frs. peraun. February. 
Herzegovina. Albert Bordeaux. 
Workmen and the Conservative Associations. C. Woeste. i» 
The Lenguas Indians of Paraguay. C. de Buisseret. 
Vicomte E. Melchior de Vogiic. Concluded. H. Bordeaux. 
Regulations for the Paris Racezourses. Ed. du Roy de Blicquy. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76 bis, rue des Saint-Péres, Paris, 
2 frs. 50 cents. February. 

The Supporters of Louis XVI. Edmond Biere. 

Christianity and Rationalism. Abbé A. Merlan. 

The Spiritual Power and its Social Role. M. Zablet. 

Man and Beast in Contemporary Philosophy. Ch. de Kirvan. 

La Duchesse de la Rochefuucauld-Doudeauville. Concluded. Abbé Tilloy. 

M. Maspéro, Historian. J.B. Jeaunin. 


The Grenoble Congress and the Co-operative Movementin France. Conclude. 


Urban Guérin. 
Revue de Paris.—18, King William Street, Strand. 60 francs per 
annum. February 1. 
Letters to a Foreign Laly. I. H. de Balza:. 
The Convent of Loyola. Pierre Loti. 
Philo of Alexandria. K. Renan. 
The Resurrection of a Legend. F. Magnar.l. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére. Kk. Faguet. 
A Scotch King’s Romance. J. J. Jusserand. 
How to Paint a Portrait. G. Seailles. 
February 15. 
Ernest Renan. Jules Simon. 
The Casimir-Périer Ministry. (1881-1832.) Baron de Barante. 
Letters to a Foreign Lady. H. de Balzac. 
Heine’s Love Affairs. M. Palevlogue. 
The Antigone and Walkyrie. A. Ernst. 
Interior War and Peace from 1871 to 1893. J. Darmesteter. 


Revue Philosophique.—118, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 3frs. Feb. 
The History of the Fixed Idea. Pierre Janet. 


Mental Inertia and the Power of the Least Resistance, G. Ferrero. 
Apropos of Paramnésie. J. le Lorain. 


Revue des Revues.— 93, tue de Verneuil, Paris. 60 c. 


ebruary 1. 
Italy. Sir Charles Dilke. 
The Literary Movement in Russia. N. Michailovsky. 
The Scientific Movement. Henry de Varigny. 
February 15. 
Anarchy and Its Heroes. Prof. C. Lombroso. 
Anarchist Criminals. A. Bérard. 


Revue de la Science Nouvelle.—18, rue Duban. Paris. 60 c. 


February. 

The Doctrine of Claude Bernard and the Question of Animal Intelligence. 

Dr. A. Netter. 
Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 60. 

February 3. 

Lunar Atmospheric Waves. B. de la Grye. 
February 10. 

Spontaneous Generation. P. Cazeneuve. 
February 24. 


The Life of Wasps. P. Marchal. 
Yellowstone National Park. Illustrated. Marcel Baudouin. 
The Manchester Ship Canal. 


Revue Socialiste.—10, rue Chabanais, Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. February. 
Collectivism. Emile Vandervelde. 
The Miners’ Strike at Pas-de-Calais. C. Lespilette. 
The Underselling of Wine in Fraace. Justin Alavaill. 
The Machine and the Worker. Paul Legarde. 
The Jey Activity of the Socialist Party in the Reichstag. C. de 
ngre. 


Revu2 du Vingtiém? Siécle.—?, Kohlenberg, Bile. 1 fr. 25 c. 
Long Aerial Trips. Illustrated. Georges Bans. 


Université Catholique.—25, rue du Plat, Lyon. 20frs. perann. Feb. 15. 


The Martyrdom of Joan of Arc. Marie-Joseph Belon. 

Cardinal Newman and the Catholic Renaissance iu England. J. Grabinski. 
The Disorganization of Church Work. A, Rivet. 

Marshal MacMahon. Théodore Delmont. 

The Conclave and the ‘ Veto” of Governments. Lucius Lector. 


Vie Contemporaine.—8, rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, 1 fr. 50 c.’ 
February 1. 
Poem on Napoleon: ‘‘ Devant un Raffet,” by Francois Coppée. 
Napoleon’s Sundays. Illustrated, Frédéric Masson. 
Military Freaks. General Drago. 
Napoleon and Moltke. General von der Goltz. 
Bonaparte Reveals Himself. Germain Bapst. 
— noad Marriage to Marie-Louise of Austria. 
yandal. 


Feb. 5. 


Illustrated. Comte A. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





Hortense. Lucien Percy. February 1 
e Mask of Cxsar: Busts, Masks, etc., of Napoleon. Illustrated. H. Bouchot. ‘The Lion in Love: W ellington and ine J. iL P. Villars. 
Mapoleon at Sea. Lieut. Maurice Lvir. Apropos of “ Bérénice.” Gustave Larroumet. 
Napoleon Bibliography. H. Houssaye. Remounts in the French Army. S. F. Touchstone, 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Civilta Cattolica.— —246, Via Ripetta, Rome. 25 frs. per annum. February 15. 
February 3. The Letters and Papers of Baron B. Ricasoli. G. Finali. 
The Eleventh Catholic Italian Congress. European Parliamentarism, with Special Reference to Italy. R. Bonfadini. 
Industrialism under Its Ethical and Economic Aspects. - Charles Borromeo: 4 —, I. C. Gioda, 
ela sgi i) teries f It ly. bs condary yi uc Jon. ir. v oO. 
The P errs February WW ‘The Sicilian Sulphur Mines. Conclusion. Jessie White Mario. 
The Difficulties of the Situation. La Rassegna Nazionale.—Via della Pace. 2, Florence. 
Leo XIII. and Biblical Studies. 26 frs. per annum. February 1. 





















Pope Nicholas III. (1277-1289). Continue. Further Troubles in Sicily. _R. Corniani 

Death: a Poem by His Holiness Leo XIII. Le Pere Didon and his ** Life of Christ.” A Critical Study. G. Grabinski. 
—466, Via del Cor Rume. 46 frs. per annum Lift up your Hearts! Italy’s Financial Crisis. A. Rossi. 

{ La Nuova Antologia. ia ss ‘ The Life and Works of Alfred Teunyson. Continued. P. Bellezza. 





¥ ebruary 1. 








The Mother and Mother-in-Law of Dante. M. Scherillo. La Rivista Internazionale.—Via Torre Argentina, 76, Rome. 
Megalomania and Micromania. M. 30 frs. per annum. _ 
The Siciiian Sulphur Mines. I. eae WwW hite Mario. Determinism in Positive Sociology. Prof. G. Rossignoli. 

The Palestrina Centenary. I. Valetta. Modern Capitalist Economy ; Its Functions and Effects. Prof. G. Tonioli. 
The Use of the Slav Liturgy in Istria. A. Galanti. The Question uf Sunday Rest. N. Raffaelli. 





MAGAZINES. 






THE SPANISH 


16 pesetas per 





February 15. 
The Municip:] Government of Bayonne. Pablo de Alzola. 
The Natural Productions of Spain. A. de Segovia y Corrales. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Rea! Monasterio del Escorial, Madrid. 
annum, February 5. 






The Literature of Galicia. Francisco Blanco Garcia. eet ae” ae : 
: 2 r a The Spanish Regency. Anselmo Fuentes. 

The Death Penalty : Should It Be Abvlished? Jerénimo Montes. . - ay Ss alii ss . i 

The Teledikto: a New System of Railway Signalling. T. Rodriguez. = ig a dn rl aati Mercenaries of the 27th end Int 









Should Women Assist in the Celebration of Mass? Honorato del Val. 





Revista Cubafia,—Havana. 11 dollars 50 c. per annum. 
No. 5. 





Espafia Moderna.—Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Madrid. 








30 pesetas per annum. February. Anthology of Spanish-American Poets. J. S. Jorrin. 
The Love Affairs of King Alfonso XII. and Dofia Mercedes. Antonio Pirala. J. K. Huysmans. Julian del Casal. . 
Explosives. II. José Kel 2 ‘ 0. 
a o's - Seueventa.” pp General Sucre and His Work. A Biographi cal Sketch. L. L. Méndez. 
The Bertillon Anthropometric System in Havana. G. Ardstegui. 





Revista Contemporanea. — Calle de Pizarro, 17, Madrid. 2 pesetas. Revista Internacional.—Cuesta de Santo Domingo, 16, Madrid. 40 pesetas 
January 30. perann. February. 


The Tobacco Monopoly in the Principal European Countries. E. Delgado. Nicol.is Dominguez Cowan. A. C. Viizquez. 
The Spanish Regency. Continuation. Auselmo Fuentes. Ibsen’s “‘ Enemy of the People,” in Spanish. 


THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 














De Gids.—Luzac and Co., 46, Great Russell Street. 3s. February. Teysmannia.—G. Kolff and Co., Batavia. Part 12. 
The Enhalus Aoeningii asa Food. A. G. V orderman. 
Impressions of Italy. Louis Kouperus. Hybridisation. H. J. Wigman. 






The Revival of Catholicism in the North of Holland at the Beginning of the | The Mountain Forests of Java. H. J. Wigman. 
Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac and Co. 1s. 6d. February. 











Seventeenth Century. II. Prof. R. Fruin. Pp ‘ Hioher Educati Det 
a ta , reparatory Higher Education. r. P. van Geer. 
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The House of Lords as a Constitutional Force, by Lord Halsbury and Others, 
New R, Mar. 
The Impending Revolution, by yo Goldwin Smith, N C, Mar. 
Reasons fur a Cvalition, Nat R, Mar. 
The Chamberlain Coalition Pr Saath, by Edw. Dicey, N C, Mar. 
Escaped from the Wreck, Black, Mar. 
From Behind the Speaker’ 8 Chair, by H. W. Lucy, Str, Fi 
The Referendum, Prof. A. V. Dicey and Others on, Nat Ro: 
Pauperism, and the Poor Law, (see also under Labour, ‘Comattiton of the 


pie 
Out loor elief, W. A. Hunter on, C R, Mar. 
Peary, Lieut., and His “amg Cc. C. ‘Adams on, Chaut, Feb. 
Perowne, Bishop, Sun H, 
Persia, Shah of, in ao ~ Prof. V. ree: NC, Mar. 
Petroleum Industry in Galicia, B T J, F 
Poetry : Effects of Environment on Poets, *. Vicars on, P L, Feb. 
Political Economy, (see also Contents of Yale Review): 
Does Rent Enter into Price? by J. A. — Free R, Mar. 
Population of England and Wales, B T J, Feb. 
Post: The Latest Post Office Prank: Imperial Five-Farthing Postage, J. H. 
Heaton on,:F R, Mar. 
_ Preaching, see Conteuts of ne gers Review. 
Professional Classes in mee eingumes,o of, Price Cher re F, Feb. 
Protection: 1s It Immo True, AJP, F 
Psychical Research, (see an Contents of Pivcatlings of the Society for 
Psychical Research) : 
Psychic Forces in Nature, een Jarvis on, A, Feb. 
Savage Spiritualism, Long, M 
Psychology : Cosmic Emotion, T. ‘Ee. Fuller on, W R, Mar. 


Race Problems : 
The American Indian, Prof. J. Campbell on, Can M, Feb. 
Indian Wars and Warriors, Elaine G. Eastman on, Cos, Feb. 
The New England Negro, Jane de I, Shelton on, Harp. mar. 

Radcliffe, Ann, Lady Mowlson, A. M. Davison, NE M, Fe b 

Railways : 
Railway Development, J. Stephea Jeans on, F R, Mar. 
Two Great Railroad Exhibits at Chicago, J. C, Trautwine on, Cas, Feb. 
The Return Circuit of Electric Railroads, T. J. McTighe on, Cas, Feb. 
The Cable Street-Railway, P. G. Hubert on, Serib, M Fe 

Referendum, Prof. A. V. Dicey and Others on, Nat R, M 

Regnier, Monsieur, Mystery of, by Archibald Forbes, N « "har: 

Rel igion and Morality by Count Leo a CR, Mar. 
The New Kirevikon, by W. R. Sullivan, W R 
“a —— 8 “ Religion in History and in R Lagi of To-day,” Free R, 


Religious Education, age also under School Board of London) : 
A a Wrangle about Religioa in the Schools, by Prof J. H. Hyslop, 


How Canad ‘Solves the Prob'em of Denominational Schools, by T. W. 
Anglin, C W, Feb. 
Roumanian Import Duties, B T J, Feb. 
Rural Life : Picturesque Village Homes, Mary C. Smith on, W R, Mar. 
Russia Russian and His Jew, Poultue: aad on, Harp, Mar. 
The ‘Agricaliaral Machinery Trade, BT J, Fe 
Russian Periojical Press, V. Yarros on, chsut, Feb. 


Salmon Fishing Heresies, by W. Earl Hodgson, Nat R, Mar. 


‘OF REVIEWS. 








Sandwi-h Islands : 
. The Law and the Policy for Hawaii, by T. 8 


. Woolsey, Y R, Feb. 
; A Review of the Hawaiian Controversy, by. J. Schouter, F, Feb. 
Hawaii and Its Missionaries, B. J. Church.on, AC Q, Jan. 


Sappho: The Sapphic Secret, Maurice Thompson on, A M, Mar. 
School Board ef London and Religious E: wee 
Collings, Rev. T. Chapman, ou, R R R, 
, Coxhead, Rev. J. J., on, . = R, Feb. 
Gray, Ernest, on, R R R, F 
Ridgeway, Rev. C. J., on, R ‘t R, Feb. 
Riley, Athelstan, on, R C, Feb. 
Sinclair, Arc shdeacon, on, R C. Feb. 
Scientific Problems of the Future, by Lieut.-Colonel Elsdale, C R, Mar. 
Scott, Sir Walter, and the Historical Novel, by E. L. Arnold, Ata, Mar. ' 
Serinagur Adepts, H. Heasoldt on, A, Feb. 
Shakespeare: Shakespeare’s Use of Life as Dramatic by C. A. 
Wurtzburg, P L, Feb. 
ok ig Natural History : 
CR, Mar. 
Shipping, see Contents of Nautical Magazine. 
Socialism: The Socialism of Culture; ‘The “ — Essays,” Free R, Mar. 
Fabian Economics, by W. H. Malo: *k, F R, 
“La Tyrannie Socialiste,” by Yves Guyot, A. res neh 7 se R, Mar. 
Republicanism versus Socialism, by W. ee, WR, 
Stanley, Dean, Rev. 8. G. Green on, LH, 
Steel Industry in America, R. R. Bowker = ‘lero Mar. 
Stukeley, W m., An Antiquary of the Last Ceutury, T B, Mar. 
Switzerland :V illage Life, Ewan Macpherson on, Chaut, Feb. 


Material, 


“Titus Andronicus,” Phil Robinson or 


Tasmania, E. Troubridge on, Fr L, Feb. 
Temperance: The South Carolina Liquor Law, Governor B, R. Tillman on, 


NAR, Feb. 
Tennyson, Lord, Francis Adams on, New R, Mar. 
Thac keray, W. M., An Illustrated Lov e-Epic by, New R, Mar. 
Theatres and the Drama : 
American Dramatic age «a P. L. Ford on, N E M, Feb. 
Actors’ Make-Up, Str, F 
Theosophy, see Contents of Luotfer. 
Tibet: Notes on Tibet, by Miss A. R. Taylor, Nat R, Mar. 
Topsel, Rev. Edward, An Elizabethan Zoologist, C, Mar. 
Tramps: The City Tramp, Josiah Flint on, C M, Mar. 
Tri-oupis, Charilaos, Greek Prime Minister, J. W. Jenks on, A 5 Mar. 
Tuscan Peasantry, Love Songs of, Hearietta C. Dana oa, C W, Feb. 


United States, (see also under Catholic Church, Race Problem, Labour, Educa 
tion, American People, ig ag ‘ance, Colorado, Florida, Chicago, etc.) : 
Proportional Representation, W. D. Mc('rackan on, N E M, Feb. 
Neede! Municipal Reforms, by Dr. Parkhurst and J. oo Goff, N A R, Feb 
Are We a Plutocracy? by W. D. Howells, N A R, F 
Honest and Dishonest Money, Hon. J. Davis on, A, Feb. 
The Gold Basis Fixed by Commerce Itself, by E. Atkinson, F, Fi 
Effect of the Wilson Bill on the Gold Standard, yg -- ae Russell, e5 P, Feb 
The Wilson Bill, Senator R. Q. Mills on, NA RE 
‘The Wilson Tariff for a Deficit only, by. A. Clarke, e Feb. 
Blunders of Tariff Reform Critics, R. Baker on, } J P, Feb. 
Tariff Reform Blunders, D. Strange on, A J P, F 
The Customs Administrative Act, Hon. C. Ss. TManatia _ rd AR, Feb. 
The Farmer in the North, 0- ‘tave Thanet on, Serib, 
Road-Building in a Southern State, D, A. bg rig on, 5 oe M, Feb. 
‘The Steel Industry, R. R. Bowker. on, Har 
The Treeless Plains of the.United States, J 
U nited Stites and Canada, see under Canada. 
United States and Hawaii, see under Sandwich Islands. 
Universities: University Colleges, Brother Azarias on, A C Q, Jan. 
_ Oxford versus Cambridge, T B, Mar. 
Oxford Union Crisis, Rev. W. K. R. Bedford on, Long, Mar. 
Glasgow and Balliol, by P. A. Wright Henderson, Black, Mar 


Virginia, Countess of Meath on, G O P, Mar. 
Wales: The Welsh Land Commission, Lord Stanley of Alderley on, Nat R, 


ar. 
Washington, George, 
, Washington in Boston, Irving Allen on, N E M, F 
* Stuart’s Portraits of W: Spee W. H. Downes a Z E M, Feb. 
Wasps, Grant Allen on, Lon 
Western Nations and een by H. S. Hallett, N C, Mar. 
Whitman, Walt, J. Burroughs on, P L, Feb. 
Wight, Isle of, Lud M, Mar. 
Women (see also under Education, Dress) :' 
New Zealand under Female Franchise, by Mrs. Henry Fawcett, C R, Mar. 
Nessing Aa es Rapids: The Woman Movement, by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 
ew 
» bag 4 y the Daughters, by Mrs. Crackanthorpe and Mrs. Haweis, 
Mar; — Replies by Lady Kathleen Cuffe and Miss A. Pearsall 
Non, NC, Mar. 
Women as Official Inspe:tow, by Miss L. Twining, N i 
= — of the Chaperon upon the American Girl, R. 8 
eb, 


Yellowstone National Park, Percival Rivers on, Ata, Mar. 
Youngson, A. B., interviewed by Herbert Johnson, Chaut, Feb, 


ret oiway on, G J, Mar. 


Di on, Chaut, 


Zinc-Mining District of Joplin, H. 8S. Wicks on, Eng M, Feb- 
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‘VIRGIN AND CHILD. By LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


(By Ktyp Permission or Lonp Battersea.) 
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